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7^7 those weary housekeepers in every land^ who are 

forced by circiitnsiances and fashion^ to try and make 

each^ dollar do the work of three ; and with the earnest 

VAsh that their domestic difficulties may be as happily 

overcome as were those of the RiversorCs^ this volume 

is respectfully dedicated^ by their friend^ 

THE AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AUNT BETSEY VISITS HER RELATIVES. 

|NE after another of the gentlemen who^erc 
traveling to Philadelphia by Crawford's Lin^-i 
that morning in July in the yeaV of our Lord 
1845, had declared that it was a very hot day. Onc^ 
had even ventured to remark that it was devilish hot, 
and had escaped without serious contradiction. 

Crawford had been running a line of stages between 
Norristown and Philadelphia for many years, and the 
recent completion of the railroad between these cities 
had not as yet driven him out of business. The stage 
in which our travelers were journeying that morning 
was one of the olden time. The wheels were heavy 
and durable, the axles were of wood and nicely calcu- 
lated to hold up the weight of all who could be 
crowded within and on the top of the vehicle. 

The driver, a jolly Jehu, who had driven for this 
line many yearii dealared wiih a iwinkle ia hit eyes, m 
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*he replied to an inquiry of one of the passengers at 
his side, that the strength of ber axles — a stage always 
belongs to the feminine gender— had been so Arranged 
that one more passenger than she ought to carry, 
would break her down. 

Upon being reminded by this skeptical countryman 
that one or two unusually large persons would make 
such a difference as to bring about that sad result, he 
stoutly maintained his ability "to size 'em up and 
average 'em about right." The body of the stage was 
swung upon very heavy leather straps, which permit- 
ted coiftiderable motion not at all unpleasant to the 
passengers. 

Upon the outside of the body could be read quite 
easily the words, " Crawford's Line, Norristown and 
Philadelphia." Although all the windows were open 
to their greatest extent, the three gentlemen upon the 
inside seemed to question the wisdom of their choice of 
seats, and were debating the advisability of enjoying 
the feeble breeze from the top of the stage. After a 
thorough discussion, the question was decided adverse- 
ly , and the handkerchiefs and fans continued to transact 
the same brisk business they had done for the previ- 
ous hour. The horses felt the influence of the intense 
heat, which did not prompt them to exhibit any of that 
exuberant life, which the sun imparted to every blade 
of grass or plant in the vegetable world about them. 

Of the three gentlemen passengers inside the stage, 
one would have been selected by those familiar with 
the people and the customs of the day, as a most im- 
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portant personage. The gentleman alluded to was 
probably fifty years of age. He seemed to be in the 
possession of vigorous health, and was dressed with 
scrupulous neatness, wearing a bright blue cloth coat 
with brass buttons, and buff nankeen waistcoat and 
trousers. His face was smooth, his forehead quite 
high, and he had light hair, while his blue eyes bore 
an exceedingly benevolent expression. 

An observer would easily have formed the opinion 
that he was of Quaker ancestry , for he occasionally 
used the ** Thee " and " Thou.'* He could f reelj^ con- 
verse with the driver, for all the windows were open, 
and from time to time he would ask that functionary 
a question about a house they happened to be passing, 
or the name of a lane just ahead of them. The driver 
of a stage-coach in these days was not a man who 
could be overlooked with impunity ; and on that day 
no one seemed more impressed with this fact than the 
passenger of Quaker ancestry. 

Speculation as to this gentleman's important busi- 
ness was idle in the absence of any conversation which 
might bring that fact to light. While h6 was evidently 
disposed to be friendly, no one was likely to become too 
inquisitive with him. As they rolled along the hard pike, 
with Barren Hill looming up just ahead, the horses 
seemed to mow instinctively that rest and water were 
close at Hand. Our courteous passenger turned to the 
dri)|^, and as he wiped the perspiration from his brow 
once more, asked ; " Driver, shall we stop long on the 
hill just before us?*' 
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" No, sir,** returned the other ; " we only water the 
horses and give them a chance to get their wind, tak- 
ing up any passengers as may be waiting to ride to the 
city with us. Then we shall move on, stopping for 
dinner and to change horses at Crawford's, a mile or 
two further on." 

**That is where the owner of the line lives, and 
keeps his stages and horses, is it not ? " asked the 
gentleman, returning once more to the charge. 

" Yes sir, it is ; and Crawford keeps a mighty good 
tavei^. There you can get a good square meal, and a 
little something to drink for thirsty man or beast.** 
Here the stage drew up in front of the tavern on Bar- 
ren Hill. 

" Good-day, Bill," said the driver to the waiting host- 
ler, who came forward to attend to the horses, "better 
wash out their mouths and cool *em down a bit first, 
for this is a scorcher,'* he added by way of caution. 

" Good-day to yourself, Mr. Trotter,** said the host- 
ler good-naturedly ; **but you musn*t forget that I 
know a thing or two about Crawford's horses, and not 
forgetting you either, Mr. Trotter." 

Mr. Trotter smiled affably, then swung kijjiself 
lightly out of his seat, and walked into the tavern bar- 
room. "Any passen-;ers for us to-day, sir?'* he in- 
quired of the landlord, as he took a lemonade with a 
little addition from a peculiarly shaped bottle handed 
him by the bartender. "Business ain't very bfi>ik^*' 
answered the landlord, "though we have one passt-ni^cr 
booked for you to-day, and that \% no kss a pcrtrun 
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than Aunt Betsey Claybank. You know her, I reckon, 
Mr. Trotter?'' 

"Well now, that's a question 'as I hardly know 
whether to get mad at or not," returned Mr. Trotter. 
"To think of a man drivin' stage up and down this 
pike for twenty years right past Aunt Betsey's door and 
not know her, seems redickerlous enough without get- 
ting mad, and so long as it is so blasted hot, I guess I 
won't," concluded Mr. Trotter. **But what takes her 
down to Riverson's just now? for I suppose that's 
where she wants to go, as she never goes any other 
place," resumed Mr. Trotter. 

" Oh, I suppose there's s mething the matter at 
Riverson's. They always want to see Aunt Betsey 
then," said the landlord. 

" Well, you know she usually goes there to spend 
the hottest weather," said Mr. Trotter with consider- 
able interest. 

"Yes, Aunt Betsey was here bright and early to 
engage her seat, and told us to be sure not to forget 
her," resumed the landlord. 

" Well, you can bet we won't pass her house without 
halting when she wants to travel by Crawford's line," 
said Mr. Trotter impressively, as he bid the landlord 
good-day. Then, stalking towards the door, he 
shouted: "Jump in, gentlemen, jump in!" and, 
mounting the box, he gave a condescending smile 
of approbation to Bill, which that gentleman evi- 
dently considered sufficiently remunerative for any 
•srvicii h8 may hava rendarad Mn Trattar, and 
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the next moment the stag§ went thundering down 
the pike. 

They were not long in reaching the old-fashioned 
story-and-a-half house by the side of the pike, which 
Mr. Trotter knew very well as the home of Betsey 
Claybank. When the stage was exactly in front of the 
house, with a loud " whoa," and a vigorous applica- 
tion of the brakes to the wheels, Mr. Trotter suddenly 
brought the stage to a standstill. 

The rati le and noise was intended to bring Aunt 
Betsey to the door, and it produced the desired effect. 
There stood the vigorous yet kind-hearted little maiden 
lady, who was such a terror to the shiftless, ne'er-do- 
well cowards that are to be found in every community. 
Several of the passengers, having heard the conver- 
sation between the driver and the landlord at Barren 
Hill, had become interested in Aunt Betsey, and 
among them was the Quaker. 

^' Good morning, Mr. Trotter," she said. **I woi/t 
keep you a moment ; it's too hot for that, and besides 
I'm always on time, if you ain't. Here's my trunk, 
and . . . come Jerry ? " whereupon a large tiger-cat 
sprang upon her shoulder — the only male Aunt 
Betsey had much use for, as she had often asserted, 
with a hearty laugh. Mr. Trotter at once assisted 
her into the coach, where she seated herself directly 
in front of the gentleman with the blue coat. 

" Now, Aunt Betsey " said Mr. Trotter, " if you need 
anything, just let me know, I am afraid I can't make 
you altogether comfortable to-day." 
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took in her answer. But just then the stage rolled up 
in front of Crawford's tavern. 

Here Mr. Trotter was at home. Though, for that 
niatter, at what tavern along his route did he not feel 
as much at home as if " to the manor born ? " As 
the stage stopped, and Mr. Trotter jumped nimbly 
down, Mr. Crawford came forward, and addressing 
the passengers, informed them that the stage would 
tarry long enough for them to obtain their dinner. 
He spied Aunt Betsey, of course, and must needs 
shake hands with her. 

" Come into the house and take dinner with us. Miss 
Clay bank," said the genial Crawford. 

'* I am so much obliged, Mr. Crawford, but then you 
know I have just had my dinner, though I believe I 
will sit on the piazza while the others are eating." 
And saying this. Aunt Betsey, assisted by Mr. Craw- 
ford, alighted from the stage, and was given a cool seat 
upon the long piazza, so prominent a feature of every 
public house in Pennsylvania. 

In a short time they were all seated in the stage 
once more, and with fresh horses proceeded more rap- 
idly on their way down the pike toward Philadelphia. 
To the right and left fields of ripened grain stretched 
over the hills. No hum, such as the busy harvesting 
machines of the present day make, greeted the ears of 
the travelers ! Nothing but the silent rows of men, with 
backs b^t to the task of swinging with measured 
stroke the old-fashioned cradle. 

It was a rural picture now rarely seen in this busy 
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land of ours ; but, curious to relate, it elicited very 
little notice either from Aunt Betsey or any of the 
other passengers in the stage that day. For them it 
was too old to be interesting. To the traveler of 
to-day it would have a flavor of the Orient, that 
would interest and entertain accordingly. 

Aunt Betsey first broke the silence, and it referred 
to the men who were breaking rocks by the side of 
the pike at various points. 

"We ought to be proud of our great turnpike," said 
she, looking about her, " and for my part I prefer the 
stage to the new-fangled steam cars. It seems like 
flying in the face of Providence," she added, appre- 
hensively. 

" Then I suppose you travel this way by prefer- 
ence," remarked the Quaker gentleman. " For my 
part, ma'am, I am obliged to make this journey by 
stage, or I should have traveled by the cars." 

" Of course, Mr. — ah — " and here the gentleman, 
noticing her embarrassment, handed Aunt Betsey a 
card upon which she read, ** Thomas Lorgan," and 
down in the left hand corner, " Trexal^ Lorgan 6r* Co, , 
Philadelphia*' while her companion asked her pardon 
for not having before acquainted her with his name. 
" I intended to say, Mr. Lorgan," continued Aunt 
Betsey, " that I could not travel any other way, jour- 
neying, as I am, to my relatives, who live down on the 
Wissahickon, some distance from the pike." 

** And pray, how do you reach their house if that is 
the case ? " asked Mr. Lorgan. 
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'' Oh, that is easy enough. Crawford believes in ac- 
commodating his passengers, and will go a bit out of 
the way when he can. And here we are passing 
Hagy'3 church. There it stands at the end of that 
avenue of trees. Times are changing rapidly, indeed. 
It hardly looks like the same place." 

With this, Jerry now began to attract the attention 
of his mistress, his conduct seeming to say that he had 
been neglected. 

" Maybe you are hungry, Jerry ? " said Aunt Betsey, 
as she took a bit of cold meat out of a package in her 
reticule. Jerry now c!imbed upon Aunt Betsey's 
shoulder, and nimbly picked the meat from his mis- 
tress' hands. 

" You can have a nice pan of milk this evening, 
Jerry," she continued. 

Mr. Lorgan now gazed abstractedly 0!it of the win- 
dow for a few moments, then he turned toward Aunt 
Betsey and asked : '' How do you like living along the 
Wissahickon, Miss Claybank ? '* 

** Very much indeed, sir," she replied. " It is a 
beautiful region, and this is increased by my great in^ 
terest in the Riverson family. Perhaps you knew the 
old Colonel, Mr. Lorgan ? He was well known in this 
part of the country, I assure you." 

" I am sorry to say I do not enjoy that honor, Miss 
Claybank. Is he a very old man ? " 

" Bless your soul, he is dead, Mr. Lorgan. Though 
he only died a year ago, and lived to be ninety. 
There are several curious circumstances connected 
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with his death. But perhaps you don*t care to hear 
about a peculiar old man, or the troubles of his fam- 
ily?" for Mr. Lorgan was again gazing out of the 
window, with a preoccupied air. 

" Indeed, ma'am, I should be glad to know more of 
the Riverson family. I beg that you will proceed 
with your story, I will be all attention," said Mr. Lor- 
gan, with the utmost politeness, which quite won Aunt 
Betsey's favor. 

** It seems like trouble, Mr. Lorgan, when an old 
man dies suddenly, and leaves a married son with two 
children, together with an unmarried daughter, even 
if he has lived in the world ninety years. But when 
the day after the funeral the son is taken with apo- 
plexy, and dies before he can say a "word to his wife, 
sister or children ; and when it was supposed that the 
son knew all about his father's business ; and when 
that father had been very peculiar and headstrong in 
his ways for years previous to his death, then I 
say it is trouble sure enough. But if that isn't enough, 
Mr. Lorgan, just add to it the curious fact, that al- 
though every one who knew Colonel Riverson, be- 
lieved him to be a wealthy man, his family has been 
unable to find any property since the death of the 
father and son, but the old red mill and the house 
where they lived, together with forty acres of timber- 
land along the creek." 

Mr. Lorgan was interested now, and Aunt Betsey 
was thoroughly convinced of the fact. 

"That is certainly a very curious circumstance, 
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Miss Claybank. Have they searched his chest and all 
places where he would have been likely to keep valu- 
able papers ? " asked Mr. Lorgan. 

" Yes, indeed, sir. They searched for six months, 
Mr. Lorgan, but it wasn't any use. Something is 
wrong ; of that I am positive. You see, he served 
through the revolution, and owned large tracts of 
land all over the country ; but after 1837 he gradually 
sold all his land, and would not listen to John or 
Prudence. For Colonel Riverson was always master 
of his own household, Mr. Lorgan." 

"Your story astonishes me, Miss Claybank," said 
Mr. Lorgan. 

" I think it is enough to astonish any one, Mr. 
Lorgan ; and I have always said you couldn't tell what 
a strong-minded, queer old man would do. But of all 
old men I ever knew, his actions were the queerest. 
You see, he thought the country would all go to the 
dogs after the bank failed. He said he had no confi- 
dence in the government he had helped to establish. 
That the young fellows who had had the country's wel- 
fare in charge, were a set of fools bent upon ruining 
it, and that Andrew Jackson was the chief one, he was 
firmly convinced. And when John or Prudence tried 
to prevent 'him from selling a farm, he became angry, 
and would order them to attend to their own business." 

Here the stage halted at the Leverington tavern, 
and after a short delay resumed the journey ; with the 
starting up of the coach, Aunt Betsey began the 
second chapter of her quaint discourse, but it only 
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served to recall Mr. Lorgan from a deep reverie, an 
incident attended by the words, which Aunt Betsey 
afterwards quoted to the Riversons themselves : — 
" Can it be possible ? Can it be the same V* Mr. Lor- 
gan then begged her to proceed. 

" I was going to say," she resumed, " that the family 
have never recovered from the shock of finding them- 
selves poor, when they had always thought they would 
be rich after the grandfather's death, and I am wijling 
to admit to you, that it is no great wonder, although I 
talk very different to them, I pity each one of them ; 
but after all, when you have done your best, there is 
no use sitting down and folding your hands, as Pru- 
dence does, and I make no bones about telling her so. 
I believe you will agree with me, Mr. Lorgan. Empty 
repinings against the decrees of Providence are 
scarcely scriptural. Prudence says, she don't care, 
whether they are or not, and while I don't agree with 
Prudence about this, they are pleased when I can visit 
them. It's a nice cool place for me during the hot 
months, and besides I can help the children some with 
my little means ; and though it isn't much, no one else 
could even do that. Prudence wouldn't let them ; she is 
so monstrous proud. But what is all this to a stranger ? 
I am really ashamed of myself for talking to you 
in this way, though I am sure you will never abuse my 
confidence," concluded Aunt Betsey. 

" Of that you may be assured. Miss Claybank." I 
can keep secrets effectually, as more than one of my 
friends can testify. My curiosity has been aroused by 
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your story, and I shall drive out that way before long, 
when I hope I may have the pleasure of meetiag you 
again, and of hearing that your friends are doing well/' 
said Mr. Lorgan. 

Here the stage turned from the pike into Shurr's 
Lane, which leads down the hills to the old Red Bridge 
that then crossed the Wissahickon at this point. As 
they turned into the lane, Mr. Lorgan noticed an old 
fashioned story-and-a-half stone house that stood on the 
corner, and several children playing in the yard ; one 
active young fellow ran out to the fence and shouted : 
** Hello, Aunt Betsey, how do you do ? I am glad to see 
you ; the're looking fi)r you." 

"That's Sydney Ransom," said Aunt Betsey to Mr. 
Lorgan. ** He has worked in the mill for a number of 
years, and seems like one of the family at Riverson's." 

In a few moments they emerged from the bridge 
upon the other side of the creek, drove past the old red 
grist mill, and drew up by the side of the old home- 
stead of the Riverson family. Here stood Marian 
and Ned Riverson with their mother and Aunt Pru- 
dence, all eager to welcome Aunt Betsey to Riverson's. 
Ned, without waiting to give the visitor a specifically 
personal greeting, seized Jerry, and ran away with him, 
intimating in his boyishness that they would have a 
good romp at once. As her trunk was unloaded, and 
her fare paid to Mr. Trotter, Mr. Lorgan leaned for- 
ward and presented his hand to Aunt Betsey, as he bid 
her good-bye, earnestly requesting her to retain his 
card, as he hoped to meet her again. 
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Then Mr. Trotter mounted his box, and with a 
"good-bye, Aunt Betsey," and a crack of his long whip, 
the stage went rattling along the Wissahickon road, to 
come again upon the turnpike, where the waters of the 
creek flow into the broad bosom of the Schuylkill. 




CHAPTER II. 

IN WHICH AN ACQUAINTANCE IS MADE WITH THE 

RIVERSON FAMILY. 

OR the benefit of the reader, who may not be 
well acquainted with the shady dells and the 
bold hills and rocks that extend for miles 
along the banks of the classic Wissahickon, one may 
perhaps pardon the curiosity of a guest, in walking 
about the place in the early dawn, before the members 
of the Riverson family are astir. 

The long and rather low two storied stone house, in 
which the family lived, was situated on the north side of 
the road, and had been built perhaps one hundred years 
before, by the father or grandfather of old Colonel 
Riverson, and with its cedar shingles and bluish-black 
stone, somewhat resembling slate, had withstood very 
well the ravages of time. 

A short distance behind the house a rugged hill as-. 
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cended abruptly, and was well covered with a forest 
growth rich in variety. 

In front of the house proper, as well as along its 
side, was a fence made of pointed palings, split from 
chestnut timber. A doof opened toward the road 
from the dining-room, and another one into the garden 
upon the north side of the house. On the south side of 
the road, nearly opposite the homestead, stood the old 
Red Mill, which had been grinding the farmers' graiii 
in that region for many a year. The long sloping 
roof.made a third story for the mill, and the doors in 
each story, which opened down to the level of the floor, 
made it quite easy to hoist into or lower from each 
story the grain and flour, by aid of the beam which 
extended from the extreme peak of the steep roof, from 
which a pulley and rope was hanging. There was the 
dam a little above the mill, and the sluice which ad- 
mitted its pent-up water upon the wheel. About 
fifty yards above was the covered bridge across 
the stream, and from time immemorial both bridge and 
mill had been painted red. 

The trees that hugged the stream so closely, made 
a cool shady retreat, into which the sun's rays did not 
often penetrate. Many beautiful and romantic spots 
are to be found along this stream, and are usually de- 
nominated " lover's retreats." 

But the sun is already in the east, shedding radi- 
ance and strength upon all these genial surroundings, 
while smoke is now issuing from the kitchen chimney 
of the Riverson homestead. Mrs. John Rivcrson, 
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the widow, and mother of Marian and Ned Riverson, 
was a lady of rather stout figure, with a very pleasant, 
and to those who knew her best, even handsome face. 
But her highest charm consisted in the great love she 
bore her children, her dead husband and his family. 
The unbroken serenity of her disposition, the cheerful 
spirit with which she had always met the trials and 
vexations of life, were characteristics of this lady. 
Aunt Betsey loved Mrs. Riverson, and, indeed, who 
knew her that did not 1 In a very few minutes after 
Mrs. Riverson had started • her fire that morning, 
Aunt Betsey appeared in the kitchen, dressed in a 
bright new calico wrapper, and looking as fresh and 
sparkling as a bottle of wine of rare vintage. 

''Betsey Clay bank, "exclaimed Mrs. Riverson, when 
she discovered that lady's presence, **I would like to 
know what you, a visitor, are doing down stairs so 
early?" 

"I can answer that question pretty quick, Mary 
Riverson, for I am not one of your lazy, fashionable 
visitors, as you know I came to help, as well as to 
visit wiih you ; and I won't let you do all the cooking 
for this family, while I am here, either," said Aunt 
Betsey with a decided nod of the head. Mrs. Riverson 
essayed to reply to Aunt Betsey in her mild way, but 
that lady again broke in: ** Now, Mary Riverson, 
don't say with your great loving heart, that you don't 
mind it, and that Prudence and Marian help you as 
much as you care to have them , for I know the truth. 
But never mind, dear, I will help you, and I'll be bound 
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somebody else will also, if a sharp tongue is worth 
anything." After unburdening herself of her opinions, 
Aunt Betsey seized a pair of cedar buckets, and passed 
out the kitchen door, following toward the spring, 
the path sht knew so well. " Bless my soul," said 
she, soliloquizing as she passed along, " what a woman 
Mary is, I am afraid she won't live many years 
longer if this keeps on. Well, Marian is a good 
girl, thougK she does'nt realize that she ought to help 
her mother more. But 1*11 make her think she isn't 
much account when I take her in hand." 

Marian Riverson ' was the next member of the fam- 
ily to make her appearance in the kitchen. She was a 
healthy, rosy girl of seventeen summers, with a face 
full of expression, and appeared to be a youthful, but 
more beautiful edition of her mother, with a face 
full of expression, blue eyes and light hair. Her form 
was well rounded, and her step possessed the elas- 
ticity of good health and much natural grace. 
Hastening to her mother, she kissed her affectionately, 
and said : ** Why didn't you call me, Mamma ? I wish 
to help you all I can." 

Yes, Marian, dear," returned the mother cheerfully, 

I know you do, but young people like their sleep so 
weH in the morning, I hadn't the heart to disturb you. 
I don't mind it, so what is thj use i* Aunt Betsey is 
already down and has gone to the spring after water, 
in spite of all I could say. But you know her well by 
this time, Marian.*' 

**Yes, I think I do know Aunt Betsey," answered 
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Marian. ** And none of us 'would like to go too long 
without seeing her at Riverson's Mill. I always 
thought she wanted to help every one of her 
friends, even^when she was scolding them soundly. 
Shall I set the table, Mamma?'* 

** Yes, you may, Marian, and put on that fine linen 
tablecloth I made when I was a girl, and be sure to 
give Aunt Betsey the cup' and saucer with the blue 
roses upon them." 

Aunt Betsey here returned from the spring. ** And 
so you're out of bed at last, are you. Miss Marian? 
It's a blessed pity I am not your mother, Marian River- 
son. If I was, you'd help me a sight more than you 
ever do your mother," said Aunt Betsey, with a de- 
cided attempt at severity. 

**0h, you can't frighten me, you cross, dear old 
Aunt Betsey you," said Marian, putting her arms 
about her aunt's neck and kissing her. "Mamma will 
tell you that I have been helping her, and that I do 
so every day." 

" Marian is a good girl, Betsey, and I think you know 
it, too." 

" You might be worse than you are. Miss, of that I 
make no doubt. But your mother is too easy with both 
of you, and that's wliy it is a pity it wasn't BetJey 
CLiybank you had to deal with." 

Aunt Prudence, looking prim and stately, came into 
the dining-room at this juncture. Her eyes were black, 
her hair likewise, and her manner pleasant, though al- 
ways dignified. She was hardly dressed for work, al- 
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though she offered her service to her sister-in-law 
with a good will. 

" Nothing at all, I believe, Prudence, for breakfast is 
just ready, and yet Neddy is not down-stairs. Marian, 
dear, call your brother, will you?*' said Mrs. Riverson 
in gentle tones. 

" Oh shucks ! '* said Aunt Betsey, " I'll bet that boy 
is sitting on the side of his bed, undressed and playing 
his fiddle, I can hear him now. I wonder if you two 
women are going to let that boy fool away his life with 
that fiddle ?" looking severely at her two elderly cousins 
as she spoke. Mrs. Riverson then stepped to the foot 
of the back stairway leading up from the dining room, 
and called gently : "Neddy, my son, did you know we 
were ready to sit down to the breakfast-table ? " No 
answer. Nothing but the music came floating down 
the stairway, one succession after another of beautiful 
strains, which the boy had in some manner learned, 
or improvised. 

" If he wasn't such a big boy, I'd go up and wake 
him with a dipper of that spring water," Aunt Betsey 
snapped out. "But as it is," she continued, "I believe 
I would let him live on air and music awhile. May be 
that would cure him." 

** Why, Betsey, dear, you are not used to Ned as 
we are. We don't mind him," said his indulgent 
mother. 

** And it is pretty evident, sister Mary, that he doesn't 
mind you," Prudence remarked, with great gravity. 
At last the good natured, careless Ned made his ap- 
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pearance, his face all smiles and brightness as he greeted 
them all affectionatel)'. He was a young lad, fifteen 
years of age, lively, affectionate, and possessing great 
good nature ; his hair was almost black, and his com- 
plexion much darker than that of his sister Marian. 
In features he resembled the Riversons, while his char- 
acter did not. On the other hand, Marian inherited 
her mother's comeliness, and was more like her grand- 
father, Colonel Riverson, in her thoughts and actions. 
This, at least, was the summing up of the case by Aunt 
Prudence to those with whom she conversed upon th^ 
subject. 

Ned had Jerry with him, for he always insisted that 
he should share his quarters at night, when he was 
there on a visit. But Ned was not quite ready for 
breakfast, although he made that announcement ; for he 
had forgotten his collar, his shoe-strings were untied, 
and his roundabout was only partly buttoned. 

**Why, Ned,'* exclaimed Marian, " I should think 
you would be ashamed to come to the table in such a 
plight when we have company.'* 

" How fussy you girls are, Marian. Why can't you 
learn to take life easier ? I didn't want to keep you 
waiting, and so I stopped when I had made myself 
presentable. Aunt Betsey doesn't want me to consider 
her company. She is one of the family ! That's 
where I place dear Aunt Betsey," concluded Ned tri- 
umphantly. 

" I believe I shall hare to give you up, Ned. You 
are a Riverson only in name, you hardly belong to the 
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family. If I did not know better, I should be willing 
to believe that your father and mother had bought 
you of some strolling band of Gypsies," said his Aunt 
Prudence, sternly. 

"Whew!" said Ned, with a prolonged whistle. 
^'That's anew idea. Aunt Prude. I'll look into that 
\vhen I have learned that piece I'm working on now." 

" After all," exclaimed Aunt Betsey, '* how could any 
one get angry with Ned ? " 

" Yes, Betsey, Ned is a very lovable boy, he comforts 
me a great deal with his music. He is a little care- 
less, and seems indifferent to anything but music, as 
yet ; but I think he will change after a little," said the 
patient mother. 

" That is just like you, Mary," returned her dignified 
sister-in-law, ** you know you are too easy with the boy 
for his own good." 

" Oh! you are trying to make something out of Ned 
Riverson again, are you ? " inquired that young gent- 
leman. 

" We certainly should like to do so," replied his 
Aunt Prudence. 

" But if my opinion is worth anything, Auntie, you 
can't make anything but a musician out of him. He 
thinks nothing else in this life is worth bothering about. 
The fact- is, when he is playing upon his fiddle — as you 
call it — he can forget everything else, and imagine 
himself in that heaven, where all the good Sunday- 
school girls and boys go to when they die. And Ned 
has the advantage of enjoying it without dying. A 
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great deal better than the other, I can assure you," 
said the incorrigible musician. 

• "Ned, my dear," said his mother, "you should not 
talk so lightly about such subjects. You really must 
try and pay more attention to your studies, and not 
permit yourself to be so completely carried away with 
your music." 

Ned arose from the table, and picking up Jerry, who 
was knowingly mewing by Aunt Betsey's side, he left 
the house and crossed the road t;o the mill. He en- 
tered the front door with Jerry in his arms. The bran 
and flour was pouring down the spouts, sending out a 
cloud of white dust, and Ned stopped to write his 
name and that of Jerry upon a number of barrels and 
boxes, when a voice was heard coming out of the 
depths of the mill, and a head soon appeared above 
the floor. 

" Hello, Sydney," said Ned. " Good morning to you. 
Are you all alone to-day ? " 

" Yes, I shall have to get along to-day by myself, 
Ned," answered his companion, who now appeared at 
his full 'Statue above the floor. 

" The fact is, as you know perhaps, that there is 
scarcely enough profit in our business now to keep 
Mr. Bean all the time ; so your Aunt Prudence thought 
I could get along very well alone, until she could man- 
age to rent the mill to some capable man. I told her 
I would manage it the best I could until that had been' 
accomplished, although I am very anxious to give uj) 
this situation and commence my life work." 
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The speaker was a hearty specimen of young man- 
hood, not more than nineteen years of age ; he was tall 
and well developed, and possessed a frank and manly 
countenance. His name was Sydney Ransom, and he 
had worked in the mill for seven years. No one could 
have been more faithful than this boy, from the time 
that John Riverson had employed hiui to do odd jobs 
about the mill. At the end of the period for which he 
had engaged him, John Riverson proposed to keep 
Sydney, and teach him the trade of miller. 

John Riverson and his old father had both taken 
an active interest in Sydney, and this had been much 
increased after they learned that their contempt for 
the character of Tom Ransom was so undeserved by 
the son. The consequence was, that his employers 
tried to help him in every way, that he might make a 
good miller, to whom John Riverson could safely trust 
the management of the mill, when later in life he should 
wish to take life easier. 

The boy became well acquainted with Marian and 
Ned Riverson through his association with the family in 
this humble capacity, and at length the three felt 
like old schoolmates toward each other. While Ma- 
rian was attending school, it was very natural that 
she should talk to Sydney about her studies, until he 
became so much interested that she was soon leading 
him in the same direction. These studies he pursued 
in the evening at home, receiving all the encourage 
ment his hard-working mother could give him. Thus 
his patient search for culture had gone on year after 
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year, until Sydney had very much extendod his men- 
tal horizon, and his thoughts and aspirations had risen 
.far above the humble sphere he had thought so attrac- 
tive and all-sufficient seven years before. He now 
felt very sensibly the change that he had experienccti, 
and very naturally attributed the greater part of lii 
success to the kindly interest of the Riverson family, 
and especially to Marian, who had helped him so 
much with his studies. 

Ned soon tired" of the old familiar sights and sounds 
of the mill. Of investigating for the thousandth time 
the mechanism of the water wheel, and the many con- 
trivances of the mill that he c*uld not quite under- 
stand ; but one thing he could do : with his violin he 
could immitate the squeaking of the wheel and the 
machinery ; and upon one occasion he mad^ Sydney 
Ransom rush from the house in a great hurry, hearing, 
as he supposed, the great water-wheel, when lie knew 
he had stopped it, while the sly Ned burst out with a 
hearty laugh the moment Sydney entered. 

This morning Ned returned to the house, and hav- 
ing no school that day, he secured his violin, and strik- 
ing into the forest on the north bank of the creek, was 
soon lost in its solitude. 

" The mill inside is small and dark ; 
But peeping in the open door 
You see the miller flitting round ; 
The dusty bags along the floor, 
The whirling shaft, the clattering spout. 
And the yellow meal a-pouring out." 

STODDARD, 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FAMILY IN CONSULTATION. 

O you mean to say, Prudence Riverson, that 
you have found no other property than this 
home, the mill, and the fifty acres of land \ 
along the creek, that was left to you by your father 
when he died ? " asked Aunt Betsey, as the ladies sat 
upon the porch one afternoon. 

Marian had some sewing in her hands, but she 
stopped and looked intently at Aunt Betsey, while she 
was speaking. *^ You have stated the case exactly, Bet- 
sey Claybank, and you know how it grieves and mi^ti- 
fies me to say so. How could I help believing my 
father wealthy ? Did he not sell farm after farm seven 
or eight years ago ? And did not John and I know 
how much he received for them ? Didn't we always 
have everything that was necessary for our comfort, no 
matter what it cost, if we could only get him to see 
it as we did? All these things were enough, I say, to 
make me feel sure of a competency when father and 
mother were taken from us." 

As Aunt Prudence finished speaking, she leaned her 
head forward and pressed her hands to her temples, as 
if she would fain banish the disagreeable thoughts. 

" Don't take it so hard. Prudence," said Aunt Bet- 
sey, with a much softer voice. " I am sure I pity, you 
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from the bottom of my heart, for it is a disappoint- 
ment, and no mistake. Nor does it seem possible that 
you were all so much deceived about your father's 
wealth. But after all, it's no killing matter, and there 
is no use in crying over spilt milk, as I've said a hun- 
dred times before." 

" Of course, I appreciate your sympathy, because I 
am sure you mean just what you say, Betsey," said 
Prudence, controlling herself with an effort, "but I 
don't know that you can understand, or quite appreci- 
ate my feelings, when I think of 'the position our family 
has nlaintained for the last hundred years. To know 
that it is almost impossible to procure comforts and 
necessaries, when we could afford and often procured 
the luxuries of life before this, is hard for me to bear. 
Then cousin Silas Riverson and his family — though 
the girls are most to blame, I must say — take such 
cruel pleasure in calling attention to our reduced cir- 
cumstances, which they strongly suspect to be true, 
although they cannot ascertain it definitely. But I 
will never let them know it, nor do I tell any one 
about it, though I wouldn't attempt to carry it quite 
so far, as to try to conceal the truth from you, 
Betsey Claybank." 

" Well, you can rest easy about their finding it out 
from me, Prudence," said Aunt Betsey. " But, indeed, 
4you take it to much to heart. It is none of their busi- 
ness, and when they twit you with that which they 
merely suspect, I would not advise with them in any 
way. ' If there is nothing more for you — and surely 
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by this time you ought to know it — ^just make up your 
mind to bear it, and don't worry and fret yourself by 
trying to maintain the imaginary dignity of the River- 
son family. It's too much even for some men to do, 
Prudence, and you are not equal to the task." 

"There it is again," said Prudence. " No one 
seems to understand me, nor sympathize with my fam- 
ily pride. I sometimes wish I had not inherited the 
concentrated pride of the family for the past hundred 
years. I suppose it is the burden that I must bear, 
and I shall endeavor to fight it out to the end. 
I will not give way either ! I shall insist upon keep- 
ing this family together, ana maintaining it in the 
rank to which it has always been accustomed. In 
one way or another I will do it, and with honor." 
This was spoken with a great deal of determination. 

" 1 am sure," said Mrs. Riverson mildly, " I do not 
see what you can do to give us more money, or to en- 
able us to live as we used to do, unless some of us go 
to work and earn something." 

" I will find some way to bring it about, Mary, and 
without compelling one of our family to work for 
wages. I know my father was not afraid of work ; but 
he worked for himself, a very different matter from 
working for some one else for wages. That is too 
lowering. If any of you wish to disgrace the family 
in that way, I only hope the good Lord will first call^ 
me to my final home," said the energetic, but proud 
woman. 

"You do your part and more too, Mary Riverson, 
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and you needn't talk about doing more, I am sure," 
said Aunt Betsey with vigor. 

Marian had hitherto remained silent, but her man- 
ner betokened an intense interest in this discussion of 
th^ family affairs, and it was plain that nothing but 
her youth in the presence of her elders — and which 
was then much more effectual than now — had prevented 
her from participating in the conversation up to this 
moment. 

" For my part. Aunt Prudence," said Marian at last, 
** I would like to find some suitable employment that 
would give me a fair compensation. Nor can I see 
for the life of me, what harm there would be in jt, or 
how it would disgrace us in the least. We need so 
many things now, and scarcely enough money comes 
from the mill to give us the necessaries of life, that I 
am tired of sitting around doing nothing helpful, and 
all because our family pride will not permit it. I 
don't believe it is sensible for us to act in this way, 
and I do want to help ever so much. There is teach- 
ing school for instance- 
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**Mary Riverson, if you have not the courage to 
compel your daughter to respect her obligations to her 
family, I believe I have. And I will say to you, Miss 
Marian, that I don't want to hear you mention school- 
teaching again, or any other employment fort at mat- 
ter. How delightful it would sound, to hear the neigh- 
bors talk about Colonel Riverson's grand-daughter 
teaching school, or working in a milliner shop," Aunt 
Prudence concluded with much sarcasm. 
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** You needn't expect me to uphold you in any such 
nonsensical ideas of pride as those you have just ex- 
pressed, Prudence Riverson, that I can tell you,*' said 
Aunt Betsey, with vehemence. "I believe I knew your 
father very well, and he entertained no such balder- 
dash as that. I thought you were a sensible woman. 
You have now been alone more than a year, and what 
else is there for you to do, than for each one to help 
• all he can ? That's practical common sense, and Bet- 
• sey Claybank always did go strong for that in every- 
thing." 

Aunt Prudence colored slightly, and pressed her 
lips firmly together, as if she were making a strong 
effort to prevent Betsey's words from provoking an 
angry retort, but at length she said : " I hope we shall 
never forget your friendly interest in us, but in a ques- 
tion of this kind I cannot be influenced by you, Bet- 
sey ; for I see plainly enough that you do not under- 
stand my feelings." 

" Well, it is not Betsey Claybank who can play the 
hypocrite by pretending that she can, and what is 
more, she don't care to try. But if you want to do 
something, and do not know what is best to do, I 
think I can help you, and God knows I want to do 
that," said Aunt Betsey. 

** I am sure you kno^v very well. Aunt Prudence," in- 
terposed Marian, ** that I ought to have a new silk 
dress, if I continue to go into society, as you have al- 
ways urged me to do. You also know, that your own 
dresses are a little out of style now, and that none of 
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us have had anything new since Grandpa and poor 
Papa died. I would rather stay at home than be 
obliged to hear Lucy and Julia Riverspn ask me, 
whether I intended to have my new summer silk made 
up, * for, of course, you will get one,' they both say in 
the same breath. Don't interrupt me," she said, as 
her Aunt attempted to say something, "for I must un- 
burden my mind to-day. Then there is our carriage 
that we have always been proud of ; with the cloth- 
lining all worn through, and the leather ripping off 
the bows. It is too bad ! What a pity we did not 
coax grandfather to buy us a new one before he died. 
I am sure he could have done it as well as not." 

" That is only a gratuitous assumption on your part, 
Marian,** said Aunt Prudence, " for we now have every 
reason to believe that your grandfather could not have 
bought one for us just as well as not, or he certainly 
would have left us his money. It is true, he was a trifle 
queer about some things, eight or ten years before 
he died, and this fact is my sole reason for hesita- 
ting to believe that his affairs were in reality as we 
have found them." 

"Just now I was thinking of Mr. Lorgan," said 
Aunt Betsey, "the gentleman whose acquaintance I 
made in the stage the day I came here. You know he 
is a banker in the city, and he seemed very much in- 
terested in your family, and although I thought once 
or twice from the way he looked at nothing and talked 
to it, that he might have been sick, or was just out of 
the asylum at Norristown, he appeared wonderfully 
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interested when I told him some of your father's no- 
tions and. habits, Prudence. I believe he would advise 
you well — '* 

*' What do you mean, Betsey Claybank, by telling 
our private troubles to an entire stranger ? Goodness, 
what thoughtlessness with all your practical sense," 
said Prudence, with anger. " I am glad that I know 
what is due our station in life, and can maintain it. 
Do you think I would go to him for advice when I can 
consult Judge Howard, one of the best business men 
in this part of the country? I have no doubt that 1 
could borrow money from him also, if I wished to do 
so." 

"Yes, you can borrow money easily enough from 
Judge Howard, especially if he wishes Albert to marry 
Marian. Bless you, girl, don't take on so " — as Mari- 
an blushed and covered her face with her hands — 
" Aunt Betsey didn't think she would say that when 
she began ; but that is what she thought about it, and 
I guess she might as well say it, inasmuch as she's a 
plain spoken woman. But how would you ever pay back 
bprrowed money, Prudence ? For Judge Howard 
don't lend money for friendship, but for eight or ten 
per cent interest ; at least all over six he can squeeze 
out." 

** I have a much higher opinion of Judge Howard 
than you seem to entertain, Betsey," said Aunt Pru- 
dence. " I am sure that he would be very glad to as- 
sist us, either with money or good advice. At any 
rate, I should prefer to call upon him, and shall prob< 
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ably do so this fall, or next spring. If Mr. Bean will 
lease the mill, and give us fifty dollars^ a month, 
we can get along very well this winter, and few will 
be the wiser. I intend to hold my head with the 
highest, and so shall the rest of the family." 

" I am fearful that for one I shall not be able to come 
up to your expectations, Prudence, dear," said Mrs. 
Riverson gently. "I doubt whether the good Lord 
meant that I should hold my head above my brothers 
and sisters. I will see that you get something proper to 
eat, and will keep the wardrobes in order ; but the 
dignity of the family will devolve upon you. Indeed 
it must." 

" Nonsense, Mary," returned her sister-in-law. You 
carry democracy too far. The rabble are beneath you, 
and it is the duty of their superiors to teach them their 
proper place, and not permit them to forget it; and 
you can do that as well as any one." 

" Pray, what are you going to say to Mr. Bean about 
the mill. Aunt Prudence?" asked Marian. "Sydney 
said he was anxious to have Mr. Bean or some one 
else take charge of it soon, as he has fully determined 
to begin the study of medicine." 

** Yes, and we have you to thank for that piece of 
business, I believe. How much better it would be for 
Sydney Ransom to remain a miller, coming from such 
a family as he does," said Prudence, with sneering 
tones. 

" Why, Aunt Prudence ! Are you not ashamed to 
speak slightingly of Sydney Ransom ? Just think how 
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faithful he has been to our family for seven years ? 
And what did I have to do with it, but to help him by 
advice and encouragement to make of himself a better 
man than his father ? I think that was as little as I 
could do for him in return for his devotion to our 
interests," said Marian, earnestly. 

" Well, Sydney has been a good boy, and is one now ; 
but he will soon be a man, yet for all that I think it is 
no kindness you have rendered him, Marian. To 
make one dissatisfied with his station in life is a 
very questionable proceeding, if you have his interest 
at heart. But please go and ask Sydney if he can step 
over to the house a few minutes. You can remain in 
the mill while he is away," said her Aunt Prudence. 

Marian hurried across the road to the mill,- and found 
Sydney on the lower floor. 

" Good afternoon. Miss Marian. What can I do for 
you? "Sydney asked. 

" My Aunt wishes you to step over to the front 
porch, Sydney, I will watch the mill during your 
absence." 

" Very well. I believe you know how to stop the 
machinery, do you not ? " 

" Yes, indeed, thanks to you, I can manage it," an- 
swered Marian. " You need not hurry." , 

" Mr. Ransom," said Miss Prudence, as the young 
miller stepped upon the porch, " I wish to ask you 
about Mr. Bean's proposition in reference to the mill. 
That is, if he has made any to you ? " 

*'Yes, Miss Prudence, he has been talking tome. 
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about it. He said that times were very hard, and one 
would have to sell so much on trust — as you know 
very well — that he could not think of giving over 
fifty dollars a month for the mill, besides keeping it 
in ordinary repair. That is what he said last night, 
when I met him at Omensetter's store." 

" Pshaw," exclaimed Prudence Riverson, with dis- 
gust. "I think Mr. Bean wants it all. He could 
easily afford to give a hundred. Why can't you make 
up your mind to continue to run it, Sydney ? It pays 
about that now, does it not ? " 

"No, ma'am, your profit last month was not over 
forty dollars ; but you see, Mr. Bean is an experienced 
miller, and can make money where I could not. 
And then it is possible, I do not measure just right, 
but I do like to give enough. And Miss Prudence, 
you have all treated me so well for the past seven 
years, that it really pains me to leave you. Nor will I 
do so until some disposition is made of the mill 
that is satisfactory to you, but I cannot consent to 
make this my life work. I may be wrong, but if I 
would not be dissatisfied all my life I must become a 
physician. I am quite anxious to begin as soon 
as possible, but I do not wish to leave you until you 
have this matter arranged. I hope I shall not be un- 
welcome, if I come here once a week to" see that 
the old mill is not being abused. Miss Prudence ? " 

" You can always expect to be made welcome here, 
Sydney, I believe a Riverson will always know how to 
reward faithful tervicei luch as yours has been* I 
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suppose we will be obliged to let Mr. Bean have the 
mill on his terms. Don't you think so, Mary?** she 
said, addressing her sister-in-law. 

" Oh, I don't pretend to know what is best to do 
with the mill. Prudence. Do as you think right, and 
I will join you in the necessary papers. I wish to 
thank you for your great kindness to us in the past, 
Sydney," said the gentle lady with considerable feel- 
ing, " and I want you to come often to see us." 

Then it was all arranged between them, and Sydney 
walked thoughtfully back to the mill. He could not 
help comparing these two ladies. He noticed that 
Prudence Riverson insisted upon reminding him that 
he had served them faithfully for pay, and deserved 
some recognition and praise for it. At the same time 
she seemed to hope that he would not forget the dif- 
ference in their stations. 

But with Mrs. Riverson, how different. She was 
anxious to remind him that she was his friend, and he 
had no doubt about her welcome. And Marian was 
very much like her mother, perhaps a little more posi- 
tive and energetic. He did not like the idea of leaving 
this beautiful spot, with all its pleasant associations, 
now that the time was at hand. With his head 
lowered, he walked mechanically back to the mill. 
Here he was aroused by Marian's voice. 

" You look troubled, Sydney. What is the matter ? " 
she asked. 

" Nothing but the thoughts of leaving this old mill, 
where so many happy hours of my life have *been 
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spent," he replied. ' " Your father and grandfather 
were very kind to me, while you have helped me to 
climb into a different world from that in which I had 
been living. You must permit me to thank you for 
what you have done. Mr. Bean is to have the mill, 
and I shall work here but a few days longer, Miss 
Marian," he said with sadness. 

" Why, you really talk ab if you were sorry you were 
about to succeed in this new and ambitious project of 
yours. I can scarcely understand it," said Marian, 
laughing. Then resuming, she asked : ** You have 
seen Doctor Kennedy, have you not ? " 

" Oh yes, and he thinks my preliminary education 
will answer very well, with the assistance he will be 
able to give me ; and that I can expect to get through 
my studies in four years. Even there your help has 
been very efficient. I will not attempt to thank you 
for it now, as you deserve. But it may be that I will 
yet have an opportunity to show my gratitude, especi- 
ally if the day should ever come when my assistance 
would be of any possible value ta you." 

" I am sure that you place an extravagant estimate 
upon any service I may have rendered you. But I am 
sure that we. shall be glad to see you succeed in the 
new field you have chosen. I must be going to the 
house now, so good-bye," said Marian in reply. 

*' Good-bye, Miss Marian," said Sydney, with marked 
deference, as Marian passed out the door and tripped 
lightly across the road to the house. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TELLS ABOUT SYDNEY RANSOM AND HIS FAMILY. 

YDNEY RANSOM gathered together into a 
bundle the various articles that had served 
him so well during his seven years' service in 
the old mill, then he put everything belonging to the 
mill in its proper place, and took his leave. Then he 
locked the mill door, carried the great key to the 
house, and shaking hands with the various mem- 
bers of the Riverson family, bade them a sorrowful 
good-bye. After these last offices had been per- 
formed, he started for his home on the Ridge, and left 
behind him forever the old mill with its dusty barrels 
and bins. 

Ned Riverson disliked very much to see Sydney 
leave. He had always entertained a boyish regard for 
Sydney, who knew that Ned's regret was sincere. He 
accompanied Sydney from the house and beyond the 
mill to (he old red bridge, through which Sydney must 
pass to reach his home and there he took leave of 
him. 

" I hope you will come at least once a week to see 
us, Sydney ? " said that young gt-ntleman. * * Even then 
it won't be half often enough for me ; for it will do us 
all good to see you. And whenever you can ride over 
this way with Doctor Kennedy, when he visits his pa- 
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tients, you must do so/' continued Ned with earnest- 
ness. ** I will ride over to Manayunk occasionally to 
see you. If I ever get a chance to take music lessons, 
I mean to be a great musician, Sydney. O, my ! how 
I do love music. Well, good-bye, old fellow, I can't 
keep you standing here all night, that's certain, " and 
then Sydney, after again wringing the hand of his 
friend, stepped briskly into the bridge, was soon. across 
it and lost to Ned's view upon the opposite bank. Syd- 
ney walked rapidly at first, but as his way led some 
distance along the bank of the stream before turning 
southward to ascend the bold hill which here guarded 
its waters, his pace ^rew more measured, as his 
thoughts became more active. 

He recalled very vividly the pleasure he had experi- 
enced seven years before, when John Riverson chose 
him out of a large family, that needed the aid of 
every bread-winner it could put in the field. Even to 
escape all day from the querulous complainings of his 
shiftless father, boy though he was, added much 
to the measure of his happiness. And then he was 
helping to lighten his poor overworked mother's 
burdens, and that knowledge increased his ^boyish 
self-respect very much indeed. How proudly he 
brought his first wages, and poured the bright shining 
dollars into her lap ! What a glow of honest pride was 
infused into her weary heart, over the son who gave 
such promise of walking through life in a more indus- 
trious path than his father ! And how anxious he had 
been to please the Riverson's. 
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When at la^t he felt that he had become in a meas- 
ure necessary to the mill and the family who owned it, 
it thrilled him as he saw his mother living quietly with 
him in the great future, wholly relieved from the toil 
to which she had been accustomed the greater part of 
her life. ** Dear Mother," he thought, " how I want 
to relieve you, and when I become a man, my wife 
shall not work as you have done, unless 1 should be 
sick and disabled, and in that event I believe I should 
quietly slip into the creek, and let myself go down to 
the bottom." 

Miss Marian had lent him books, and advised him 
what to read and to study. Then it had gradually dawned 
upon him, that because his family had occupied such 
an humble station among these people, was not a good 
and sufficient reason why he should continue to plod 
along in the selfsame path his parents had traveled 
before him. Why could he not do as other boys had 
done? And as his reading gradually became more 
extensive, and his tastes and ability to comprehend 
increased, he perceived at last, that what had been so 
attractive before, was fast becoming irksome, if not 
actually repulsive to him. 

Sydney reached at last the gate of his quiet home, 
and as Rover came jumping about him, he told him to 
get down, when the dog, perceiving that his young 
master was in no mood for a frolic that evening, ran 
away and did not annoy hirti while he was walking to 
the kitchen door. His mother, a thin-faced, over- 
worked matron, with an intelligent countenance, was 
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dressed very plainly, though with great neatness, as 
she sat by the side of the supper-table, mending the 
family stockings. 

The father was also at home, and was sitting by the 
window that looked out upon the lane, up which Syd- 
ney had walked from the mill. Thomas Ransom, the 
head of the family, was about fifty-five years of age ; 
a carpenter by trade, but who, although of robust 
frame and appearance, managed to be sick when work 
in his line was plenty at good wages, and when work 

• 

was scarce and wages low, he would not stoop to 
work, for fear of encouraging the rich in their rob- 
beiy of the poor. So he sat idly in and out of 
tne house the greater part of the time, complain- 
!;\i^ in one way or another, while his wife worked 
id bothered 'her tired brain over the household 
: ' :)lem of making every cent do double duty. 

.>lis Ransom owned this story and a half house — 
mat had been built some time during the previous 
ceiiUiry of a peculiar slate colored stone. If it had 
iK)t been given . to Mrs. Ransom by her father, no 
doubt it would long ere this have passed out of the 

•ntrol of the Ransom family. An acre of ground 
rounded the house, upon which were numerous 
: I ci s, raspberry and blackberry bushes, and other 
small fruits. The apples and pears which the orchard 
yielded, were usually more than enough to keep the 
hungry herd of young Ransoms from pining for 
these luxuries of the rich. 

Tom Ransom thought the prairies of the great West 
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would be the proper place to respond to the kind of 
genius he possessed ; and many were the days he 
spent in discussing the journey there in wagons, the en- 
campments by the way, the dangers to be happily 
overcome, and ^he final settlement. But Mrs. Ran- 
som was not disposed to emigrate to that land of 
promise. She had to work hard enough as it was ; 
and having been privately informed that western farms 
were women-killing establishments, she made up her 
mind not to make the experiment. 

At last, experience taught her that it was best to let 
him alone, and simply refuse to sign the deed when he 
approached her with a purchaser for their house. So 
Tom's stories of adventure in the West usually ended 
with this statement : 

" If the old woman would only consent to sell the 
old shebang, we'd be out there mighty quick, I can 
tell you." 

But Ransom was not really so bad as he was painted, 
nor so shiftless ; for when a neighbor was anxious to 
have some carpenter work done, when workmen were 
scarce, it was possible to induce Tom to do it, by list- 
ening a couple of hours to his complaints, and then 
paying him half a day's wages in advance. 

" I am very sorry that I have kept you from clear- 
ing off the table so long, mother," said Sydney, as he 
entered the room, and proceeded to take off his coat 
and hang it up carefully upon a nail behind the door. 
Then he put away his butter-kettle, the daily com- 
panion of the working man in this part of the world. 
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*'0h, I don't mind it much to-night, my on, for I 
know too well what it means," his mother replied, 
looking at him with considerable pride while she was 
speaking. 

" Yes, but you don't seem to care that it is thirty 
dollars a month less to come into this here family, 
ma'am," said Mr. Ransom, from his seat by the win- 
dow, in his peculiar piping voice, so out of pro- 
portion to his almost gigantic frame. The mother 
and son exchanged keen glances, and then Mrs. Ran- 
som said severely : 

" Perhaps you would like to keep his nose on 
those millstones all his life, Tom Ransom ? But you 
can't do it. The boy's got it in him to be something 
better, thank God, and he's going to go ahead with it, 
if I have to work my finger nails off to make up what 
we will lose by it just now." 

" I am glad to know that you will not have much of 
that to do, mother," said Sydney, as he seated himself 
at his accustomed place, and began to eat his supper. 

** With such a stout son as Sydney to help us, we 
could all be rich in a few years out West," persisted 
the indefatigable Ransom, stnior, returning to the 
charge. ** But then )^ou don't want to better your 
condition, oh no. You only want to keep me here in 
slavery. Children are all more undutiful now-a-days 
than they used to be, and mine ain't any better than 
the rest of 'em." 

" I should think if there was any one in slavery in 
this household, that it was my mother," said Sydney 
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sharply. " She is ihe only one who is burdened with 
work from morning till night." 

" Yes ; that's what you always say, but if this coun- 
try was not so thickly settled that it's about gone to 
the dogs, I could do something and get my machines 
into notice, and make a fortune for you all. That's 
what I am burdening myself with, young man. And 
what's more, I'll do it some of these days, when I can 
get away from this place. And when I do, I suppose 
there'll be a change in all of you. I reckon I would 
be a mighty nice father to you then ? " 

Sydney was not materially affected by these upbraid- 
ing comments. He continued his meal, only glancing 
toward his mother, as though he would say : 

" There is the same Old story, that we are all so 
tired of hearing." 

** At any rate," said Sydney, after a time, ** I have 
obtained Doctor Kennedy's consent to take me as his 
student, and also to give me work part of the time in 
his drug store. In this way I shall still be able to help 
mother and the rest of you. Some day I shall be able 
to do more. I know I shall succeed at last ; for I will 
not think of failure ; and then mother, dear, you shall 
rest all the time," he concluded, with a softened tone 
of voice, that clearly indicated the affection he bore 
her, whose life had been so embittered by her strug- 
gles with poverty. 

"Well," said the father in reply, "after all, may be 
it will turn out well enough, since it can't be helped. 
For then at least you will be willing to go out West to 
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practice medicine. You won't be dunce enough to 
think any one around here would want you to tend 'em^ 
when they are sick." 

" That is just what I will not do, sir," said Sydney, 
" for I intend to stay here and show my friends the 
quality of the metal I have in me. I am no coward." 

** I did not suppose you was a fool, but I see I was 
mistaken," said hig father, in amartner that was meant 
to be conclusive, but which really had very little effect 
upon the son, either to arouse feelings of anger or 
sorrow. 

Early the next morning, Sydney Ransom might 
have been seen walking up the Ridge Road to Green 
Lane, down which lie passed until he had reached the 
little city of mills and factories, and upon the main 
business. street of which Doctor Kennedy, the oldest 
and most prominent of the several physicians of the 
place, had his drug store and office. 

The Doctor was a man of fine figure, a good natured 
countenance, and a kindly manner, which did not give 
the lie to his face. His hair arid beard were white as 
the driven snow, and for all tlie above reasons, perhaps, 
he was the favorite of the ladies and most of the chil- 
dren in that part of the country ; and the esteem in 
which he was held was so general, that it caused him 
no loss of sleep when Doctor Monroe located in the 
village, and announced publicly that he came among 
them as an apostle of the new medical faith, and won 
some of the children to his side soon after with his sugar 
pills. But Sydney never thought for a moment of 
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taking up with any new-fangled notions of that kind. 
They all knew Doctor Kennedy, and who could gain- 
say his word in medical matters with any show of suc- 
cess ? Nor could we expect him to have any patience 
with such heresy. And Doctor Kennedy had relied 
almost wholly upon Marian Riverson's recommenda- 
tion of Sydney Ransom, when he decided to give that 
young man a trial. He was always ready to do a fa- 
vor for the family of Colonel Riverson, and as for 
Marian, he had known and loved her all her life ; and 
having promoted her earliest respirations, what could 
he refuse that she might ask of him 1 



CHAPTER V. 




IN WHICH PROFESSOR CARL AND KENO ARE INTRO- 
DUCED. 

OME, Marian," said Ned Riverson, pleadingly 
to his sister one Saturday afternoon, " let 
us take a holiday excursion up the north 
bank of the creek. We can have a jolly time and you 
may eat as many wintergreen leaves as you please. 
Say yes, Sis, that's a good girl." 

" I suppose you will take your violin along," said 
Marian, laughingly. 

** Now don't be mean. Sis. I will promise to get all 
the pretty flowers for you and any pretty birds' ^ggs 
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we come across. If you want me when I am playing, 
just shake me up a little," continued Ned, coaxingly. 

" If you will promise to go farther than my bower, 
and will not ask me to stop there, I will go. I want 
to go beyond the moriastery and possibly as far as 
'The Devil's Pool,'" said Marian. 

Ned gave a long whistle. " Why you are in for a 
trip, Marian, but you can't walk me down, I cai> tell 
you that," he said, defiautly. 

Procuring a tin cup and a little basket containing 
some nice bread and butter and half a cheese-cake, 
the brother and sister were soon ready to spend their 
holiday. 

It was a warm afternoon in the latter part of August. 
After the rain the day before, everything in nature was 
propitious for taking to the woods. Ned took the lead 
with his violin in his hand, and instead of following 
the road across the bridge, he started up the hill ; but 
before he reached the summit, he turned along the 
bank, and started off through the woods, leading Ma- 
rian up the creek. The forest was very dense on the 
north bank in those days — in fact, it is enough so at the 
present time — but Ned and Marian were used to dodg- 
ing in and out among the trees, now ayoiding a thicket, 
and then swinging a dangling grape-vine out of their 
path, while they made their way quite rapidly along. 

** What is that noise, Marian ? " asked Ned, after 
some moment's pause. 

**It sounds to me like running water, Ned. But go 
and see," answered his sister. 
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Presently Ned's voice was heard calling to his sister, 
nor was he far away. " O, Marian, come and see the 
cutest little waterfall and spring you ever saw along 
the Wissahickon.** 

Sure enough, when Marian reached the spot, she 
found a little brook bubbling down the side of the 
hill, while at this point a large flat rock projected from 
the ground, over which the water was pouring in a 
silvery spray, to fall into the pool fifteen feet below. 

They seated themselves below the fall on the brink 
of the pool, and drank several times of its cool water, 
for the walk had made them thirsty. 

" What a beautiful place this is, Ned. Where in the 
world are we ? " Marian asked, with much interest. 

"Wait a minute, Sis, and I'll find out," exclaimed 
Ned, as he ran away. 

" O, Ned, stop this minute ! " cried out his sister, 
imperatively. 

" What do you want now ? " asked Ned, petulantly, 
as he returned. 

**I only want you to leave your violin with me, 
for then I know you will come back, " she replied. 

" You are a tease," was all he said, as he handed her 
his violin, and then disappeared. Presently he re- 
turned and informed Marian that Conrad's lane was 
only a hundred yards distant, and upon the other side 
of that — as Marian very well knew — stood the dilapi- 
dated buildings of the monastery of the Wissahickon. 

" Then let us stop here," answered his sister. " I 
am too tired to think of attempting the Devil's Pool 
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lo-day. Suppose we take Dolly and the Dearborn 
wagon and drive up the township line road, when we 
go to the Pool ? What do you say, Ned ? " 

** Why, that will be just the thing. Sis. Now you 
pick your flowei^ while I play a little. I declare, I 
don't more than get started on a piece at home before 
Aunt Prude is c;Uling to me to stop that music, and 
go and help my mother. Or else she is tired to death 
Usi< ning to my tunes. Do you think wc shall ever have 
eiK)ugh nwney, so I can take lessons again and become 
a gr^at musician ? " asked Ned, with a great deal 
ot earnestness, looking at his sister ver}- wistfully as 
he sjK>ke. 

^ I hope scK Xed. Indeed I do ! ** said his affection- 
ate sister. *^I try to love music as much as I possibly 
can^ just because you are such a goo>e about it, for 
Y u do have a i>rellv hanl time at home over vour 
musMX But cheer uj\ Ncii% cheer up ! " she con- 
tinued. w::h a pretty toss ot i e h^ad. 

*" YvHiV a leweU Sts,'* w;is ;tn he sajd, as she walked 
lu^ the hr.! m searv h of ik»wers^ 

irt A verv^ fev m nu:es N^xi hvHi forsr^^tien the wort '. 
:hc wvxxi>^ i:H* the rtri^Hrc stream fjulins: into its 
?v>ck\ hisia beskio h:ra He tias v^I:vi<K:s to ail but 
:->e ecKXxxrts ^rvx:>J!xi wr,hin h^ra by the varying notes 
oc b:i> \xv:n. He mjis ra\:r^ svxx>ethinc he had 
fiieird Jir a Ovxx-er: >v :he c::y. :\> mb^h his kiini and 
ksiux^e^c tJL:Vr h^xt tjtkea h:::i — a^.jvh :o the dis§:ast 
cc b^:;j> stsceiT Pr jvkzxx^ — oc-: y j^ yejir before b::s tadier's 
^^r c^j.:^ N^ etc nc< ksicw^ use ssi^isic, bot 
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he believed he could tell by the feelings it aroused 
within him, what the composer must have intended to 
accomplirJi. If he had not been so completely lost to 
all aj30ut him, he would have heard several calls ad- 
dressed to him, and which Marian, much farther away, 
heard quite plainly. Following this came other words,. 
" Keno ! Keno ! fome here, you little villain. Be 
still ! Hush ! '* and then for some moments all was 
still, until M.irian, thinking she had been mistaken, 
resumed h^r search for flowers. 

When Ned at length ceased his playing and awoke, 
the earth came back to him in the shape of a desire 
for a drink of water, and then he was astonished, even 
somewhat fright ned, to hear close at hand a voice 
loudly cheering his performance. The next moment 
he heard the crackling of twigs under the tread of 
heavy feet approaching him, and then a fat jolly-faced 
man came bounding up to him. 

" Why, who the deuce are you, pray ? Give me 
your hand," saidthe stranger, taking his reluctant hand 
and shaking it nearly off. " That was music ! By 
jiminey, my boy, you can play ! " 

Then noticing that Ned was about to retreat, enter- 
taining perhaps some fears as to the stranger's sanity, 
the excitable gentleman recovered himself. 

" Don't go, I would like to hear you play some other 
pieces. I am Carl Rother, of Germantown, and I 
teach music for a living. If you live near here, per- 
haps you have heard of Professor Carl, for that is what 
they usually call me." 
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Just then Marian returned, thinking Ned might 
need her help, and when Professor Carl saw her, he 
immediately started back a step or two, and taking off 
his hat very politely, hoped he was not taking too 
great a liberty. " The fact is, my dear Miss, I heard 
this boy playing, and knowing what music with soul and 
expression is, I had to listen. I am Professor Carl, as I 
just told the young man, and perhaps he is your brother. 
Miss ? *' said he, inquiringly 

" Yes, sir," answered Marian, much amused by the 
Professor's appearance and his speech ; " you are 
right, he is my brother, Ned Riverson ; and we live 
down the creek, by the old red bridge and grist mill." 

** Indeed, I know the place very well, and I am de- 
lighted to make your acquaintance," said the Professor 
with enthusiasm. Then the little black-and-tan ter- 
rier that accompanied their new acquaintance, began 
to whine ; and looking up at his master, threatened to 
break away. 

" Keno ! you little rascal, don't you chase any more 
rabbits. Why, don't you think ," looking at Ned and 
Marian as he spoke, "the villain has tried to eat up 
two or three rabbits this afternoon. Lie down, sir ; 
and no whining ! " 

Keno with a sheepish look proceeded to settle him- 
self near his master's feet. Ned was at once amused 
and interested. " Yes," continued Professor Carl, 
** that is a funny dog. He is a musical dog, and you 
must not make a false note when he is around. Just 
let me show you," he continued, as he reached for 
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Ned's violin, which was given to him. At once he 
proceeded to play a familiar air, but in the midst of 
one of the finest strains, he purposely sounded several 
discordant notes. Keno at once jumped to his feet 
and howled very dismally in his master's face till Pro- 
fessor Carl stopped playing. 

Marian and Ned were delighted with Professor Carl 
and his dog, and were quite extravagant in their ex- 
pressions of admiration for Keno's intelligence. 

" I never saw so intelligent and such a musical dog 
before," said Ned. " I suppose he loves and appreci- 
ates correct music ? " 

" Yes, he is very fond of it. But when my scholars 
are taking their lessons, I see to it that Keno is out of 
the way ; for if they make a discord he sets up such a 
wail, that all the superstitious old ladies insist upon it 
that some one has to die. Ha! ha!" laughed the 
cheery old fellow. " But I wish to ask you. Master 
Ned, if you know the music that you were playing 
when I came up ? " 

" No, sir. It was performed at a concert in the city 
that I attended, more than a year ago. I remem- 
bered it and played it after I came home. At first I 
could not get it right, at least not all of it ; but I kept 
on until I succeeded," said Ned. 

" Yes, but how did you know how to play it ? I 
mean when to play slow, and when fast; with all those 
changes which a musician calls expression ? " added 
the Professor. 

"Oh, I don't have any trouble with that," said Ned, 
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innocently. " I don't know how I do it, or whether I 
do it correctly or not. But, indeed, I would like to 
learn ever so much," Ned concluded. 

"And I want to tell you," — and here the Professor 
placed his right index finger by the side of his nose, 
which he always did when he wished to be impres- 
sive — ** that you have rendered that selection from the 
overture to Semiramede,with the same expression that 
I could possibly give it, and I have been a musician 
all my life Rossini is my favorite composer. That 
is why I could not pass by, when I heard such music. 
Who is your teacher, Ned ? " he asked in conclusion. 

" I have no teacher, sir." Ned replied, with sorrow. 

"Donner and Blitzen," exclaimed Professor Carl, 
who possessed the peculiarity, when very much excited, 
of resorting to the German exclamations of his father. 

" Excuse me. Miss Riverson," he resumed, ** but it 
makes me angry when I think that such a boy is not 
taking lessons in music every day of his life. It is a 
shame ! The boy is a musical genius. I tell you I 
know what I am talking about," and now the Profes- 
sor became furious at the imaginary enemy to music, 
his deity. 

Marian looked a trifled terrified, and the Professor 
noticing it, checked himself at once. 

*** Don't mind me. Miss Riverson. Bless your soul, 
I would not harm anyone. But this is something that 
raises my Dutch, as we often say. Is your father 
alive ? " 

" No, sir, he died some time ago," answered Marian. 
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" I am so sorry/* returned Professor Carl. ** My 
father knew your grandfather very well. In fact it 
was through him, my friends, that my old father — who 
came over- to this country as a Hessian soldier to help 
whip the rebellious subjects of old King George — 
came to live in this country. While their jirmy was 
cooped up in the city, he was captured by Colonel 
Riverson one day, and they became friends after that. 
My father saw so much of the patriot army and its 
privations, that he began to hate the service he was in, 
and as soon as the British army had been driven out of 
Philadelphia, he took the first good opportunity to de- 
sert. Then he sought Colonel Riverson, and he di- 
rected him to Germantown, where he settled, was mar- 
ried and raised a family of four children, and helped 
me with my music, as long as he lived. Poor man ! 
How he did love to hear me play the organ." Here 
the Professor's voice became husky with emotion. 

"I see that you play upon the violin as well," said 
Marian, now interested more than ever. 

" Oh dear, yes. Miss Riverson. I play a little upon 
a number of instruments. When music is in the soul, 
it must find expression. Under such circumstances 
one cares for nothing else, while the music is going on. 
All is forgotten then, and the world becomes a para- 
dise. Ach mein Gott," said he enthusiastically, 
again relapsing into his father's tongui , '* those who 
do not possess this gift can never know the divine ecs- 
tacy which nature has seen fit to withhold from them. 
There is nothing higher in the way of enjoyment." 
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** That is just what poor Ned often tells me, when 
we scold him for being so heedless, while he is play- 
ing," said Marian smiling. ** Only he could not ex- 
press it as you do." 

" He is young, Miss, and he must have instruction 
and encouragement. He will make a great musician. 
If you permit me to accompany you home, I will see 
your mother about it," said Professor Carl, seriously. 

Marian knew that her Aunt Prudence would have 
the most to say, which would, no doubt, appear strange 
to the Professor ; and yet she did not see how 
she could well prevent the interview the cheery 
musician was so anxious for,* moved thereto by the 
kindness of his heart and his great love of music. 

" I am afraid it will do no good, sir," answered Ma- 
rian. " My mother hardly thinks music a very good 
profession for a man, and you might think it strange 
and " 

" Get angry, you were about to say. Miss Riverson/' 
as Marian began to hesitate, somewhat at a loss for 
words with which to express her fears. 

" Now, Marian," said honest Ned, less diplomatic 
than his sister, ** you know that mamma would not 
stand in the way of my doing anything I had set my 
heart upon so earnestly, if only Aunt Prudence 
wouldn't make a fuss, and money was plenty." 

** Why, Ned Riverson," exclaimed his more dignified 
sister, " you forget yourself. It is simply a question 
as to what is best for you." 

" No it ain't, Marian, and it's no use for you to stand 
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up there and say so. And I hope Professor Carl will 
see mamma and Aunt Prude about it." 

" That's right, Ned. I am glad you are on my side. 
And never fear, you shall be a musician Wh^^re 
there is a will, there must be a way. I can persuade 
your mother and aunt. I hope we will have your as- 
sistance, Miss Marian," turning very politely towards 
her. 

** I could never stand in the way of Ned's happiness, 
so I will promise to do all I can," Marian replied. 

"I thank you very much indeed. Then if you say 
the word, we will start at once. Keno ! Keno ! 
Where are you, you little rascal ?" 

When they reached the house, Marian conducted 
Professor Carl to the front door, and invited him into 
the parlor. But the Professor was heated from his 
walk, and begged the privilege of sitting upon the 
porch. 

" What a delightful home ! What grand hills ! Ah, 
the very place for a poet, or a musician to be born," 
exclaimed the delighted musician. 

Marian'^entered the house, dnd soon returned with 
her mother and Aunt Prudence. Professor Carl was 
very gracious to both ladies, and seemed to take to 
the cheerful Mrs. Riverson at once. He praised their 
home, the scenery, and everything he had seen and 
learned that afternoon from his young friends, refer- 
ing pleasantly to Ned and Marian. 

" I have been here before, ladies," said Professor 
Carl, " but it was several years ago. I formed the 
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habit of roaming in the woods around and beyond the 
monastery, and you know how we form habits and 
cling to them." He then told the ladies his story of 
the friendship between his father and Colonel River- 
son, and Prudence remembered to have heard her 
father speak of it. 

" Mrs. Riverson," said the Professor, turning to that 
lady, I wish to say to you that you have a«son who 
possesses great talent for music. In fact, ma'am, I 
will say genius. And what Professor Carl says, he 
means. I heard him in the woods to-day by accident. 
I am a music-teacher in Germantown. Your son 
needs the instruction I can give him, and when he 
gets beyond me, I will refer you to another one in the 
city. But he must have musical instruction. Indeed, 
he must ! " said he, earnestly. Poor Ned was in- 
tensely interested. He felt that it was the crisis of 
his life. 

Mrs. Riverson, being unaccustomed to decide any 
question relating to her children, did not reply at 
once, but smiled pleasantly at the Professor,^ and then 
looked at her sister-in-law. As that lady was inclined 
to resent what she called his impertinence, in rot ad- 
dressing his request to her in the first place, she gave 
no sign of taking this burd n upon herself, and there- 
fore Mrs. Riverson — too kind to appear impolite — re 
plied : 

" You are very good to think so highly of Ned's 
musical ability, Professor Rother, but we hardly see 
how we can spare him from his other studies just 
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now,*' she concluded, in a hesitating manner, looking 
again at her sister-in-law, as if appealing once more 
for the assistance of her strong will. 

**You mean,*' responded Prudence, at last, *' that 
we don't want a Riverson to spend his whole life 
dawdling away his time with a fiddle. But you were 
afraid you would hurt the Professor's feelings, inas- 
much as he is a musician," concluded Prudence, 
sternly. 

Professor Carl's face flushed, and he felt himself 
growing angry, but he exerted himself to control his 
fiery temper. 

**I am sorry, Miss Prudence, that you have so little 
music in your soul, that you can talk in that way about 
our divine art. It is the grandest pleasure the Almighty 
has given to humanity. And when one of his creatures 
is possessed of this rare gift, as your nephew is, is it 
not a duty ? an obligation ? to cultivate it and be 
thankful for it ? " 

" I know," resumed Prudence, " that men or women 
who do nothing but play upon musical instruments, 
do not amount to much in the world. They are never 
troubled much with this world's goods, and their 
children are very apt to go hungry, and to be indiffer- 
ently clothed." 

"And is happiness to be counted for nothing? 
What do I care for money ? And why should I care 
for it? There are always children to be taught, and 
I can make enough to feed Keno and me, and that is 
all I need in this world. And I promise you, madame, 
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that no King could be happier than I am," concluded 
the Professor, bowing and smiling at Prudence with 
the utmost politeness. 

" We think that Ned Riverson should be a lawyer," 
resumed Prudence. " Our family is an old one, as 
you are no doubt aware, and as he is the only son, 
we do not feel like giving way to a boy's whim." 

" It is no whim, I tell you," exclaimed the Professor, 
again exhibiting signs of excitement. "He cannot 
help it. He was made just as he is by God Al- 
mighty, and you cannot make him again. Do not, I 
beg of you, spoil his whole life. I will do anything I 
can. I will teach him as much as possible for several 
years I want no money ; it is not for that I take 
an interest in him." 

"If you think, sir, that a Riverson could for a mo- 
ment think of accepting such favors, you are much 
mistaken. It is purely a question as to the boy's best 
jnterests," said Prudence, with dignity. , 

"You are very kind, indeed. Professor Carl," said 
Mrs. Riverson, interposing at this moment, to soften 
tlie refusal of her sister-in-law, "but you see how it is ; 
and I am afraid it is not possible to decide upon any- 
thing to-day. We shall be obliged to consider the 
matter further." 

"I thank you very much for that, Mrs. Riverson, 
and I hope Miss Riverson will excuse me for the offer 
I made, as I had no thought of offending her? I am 
not as observant of these things as I should be, per- 
haps, though I feel kindly toward every one. , I want 
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this boy to have his heart's desire. I will see you 
again in a few days, when I hope to present my re- 
quest in a way that you cannot refuse. I have had 
a delightful afternoon, and I thank you all for it. 
Will you show me the nearest path over the hill, 
Ned, my boy?" asked the Professor, in conclusion. 

As they passed out of the gate together, the Profes- 
sor again looked around, that he might enjoy the 
beauty of the landscape spread out before him. After 
feasting his ever hungry soul with these beauties of 
nature^ and looking toward the house in its turn, he 
asked : 

" Ned, why do you have that window fenced up in 
that way, with those slats upon the outside t " 

"Oh, that is Marian's room in that corner, and as 
she walks in her sleep occasionally, we have to fix her 
windows so she can't get out of them and hurt her- 
self," answered Ned. 

" And do you lock her in ? " asked Professor Carl, in 
amazement. 

" Yes, sir, when it is not forgotten. But that hap- 
pens often, and then she may slip out without waking 
us up. Dear only knows where she goes, but she al- 
ways comes back. Sometimes mamma wakes up and 
finds her out of her room, and then she calls me, and 
I run around the yard and over to the mill till I 
find her, and lead her back to the house, and up to 
her room. I don't always wake her up either. Funny, 
ain't it ? " Professor Carl's eyes opening wider in his 
iastonishment. 
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" Donner und Blitzen, but these ladies are queer 
creatures," said he in reply to Ned's recital. 

Then Ned pointed out a near cut over the hill, 
when the Professor, taking him by the hand, said : 

" I will be back here in a day or two, and I will 
come until they will let you take lessons of me. O, 
don't be afraid ! I will manage it some way. Prac- 
tice your music every day. Now good-bye," shaking 
his hand heartily. 

The last that Ned heard of the jolly old musician, as 
he climbed the hill, was : " Keno, Keno, you little vil- 
lain, come here ! You shan't murder any more of 
God's pretty little creatures to-day, you cannibal." 




CHAPTER VI. 

IN WHICH MR. GRACE MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

T was not to be expected, that a man so well 
known as Colonel Riverson had been in 
that quarter of the city of Philadelphia — or 
rather its suburbs — could pass from the stage of life 
without exciting inquiry among his neighbors and ac- 
quaintances, as to the worldly possessions he had left 
behind him. The fact that his son, John, had died 
upon the day set apart for the reading of his father's 
will, if one there was. to- read, without being able to 
tell his dear wife and children anything about his own 
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or his father's affairs, was only calculated to enhance 
the interest their friends would naturally take in these 
mournful occurrences. Nor had it taken more than a 
few months to become convinced that there was no 
will to be found ; and inasmuch as no farm in that 
vicinity was known to belong to Colonel Riverson at 
the time of his death, the suspicion that he did not 
leave a large estate soon became a general one. 

It is true that those who discussed the matter were 
obliged to admit, that his investments might have been 
changed to another part of the State ; in the great coal 
regions for instance ; for Aunt Prudence could not be 
induced to talk upon the subject with any one outside 
of the family. This reticence was quite natural to 
Prudence, and she came honestly enough by it in the 
opinion of those who had known her father well ; and 
foremost among these was cousin Silas Riverson, who 
lived in a fine mansion on top of the hill, scarcely a 
mile from their own snug home along the Wissa- 
hickon. 

Cousin Silas Riverson had always lived more expen- 
sively than Colonel Riverson's family, although it was 
the general opinion that the latter vas well able 
to buy out the former, and have something left. 
And owing to this difference in their domestic econo- 
my, the two men had never been as close to each other 
as cousins are expected to be. Silas Riverson was a 
much younger man, who had married later in life, and 
now had two daughters, Lucy and Julia, aged twenty- 
five and twenty-seven years. 
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These young ladies did not love their cousin Pru- 
dence any too well. Probably it was because that 
lady did not like their inquisitive manners, and gave 
no sign that she would draw closer to their branch of 
the great Riverson family, now that both their male 
protectors had been removed by an inscrutable Provi- 
dence. But the difificulty of obtaining information 
as to the financial condition of the family, did not ap- 
ply to Mr. Grace, who lived in a very nice home upon 
the Ridge, and practiced his profession — the law — in 
Walnut street, in the heart of the city. Mr. Grace 
was a^ well-known gentleman in this community. He 
had lived here for thirty years, and, of course, knew 
every one of importance in the neighborhood. His 
parents had entertained peculiar ideas. Being very 
pious, and as his drawing the first breath of life had 
been deferred until a late period of the worthy couple's 
marital life, they had thought proper to name the boy 
that brought joy to their declining years, * Saving ; ' 
and in this way our h gal friend became possessed of 
the name Saving Grace, Esq. 

Mr. Grace could always be relied upon to forward 
any public movement, that offered a suitable oppor- 
tunity for bringing himself prominently before the peo- 
ple. From the time that Mr. Grace entered the legal 
profession, he had believed very firmly in the wisdom 
and benignancy of the law. And so necessary did he 
believe these ministers of peace to be to the existence 
of every well-ordered community, that he had been 
known to urge upon the authorities of the church to 
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which he belonged, the importance of having her for- 
eign missionaries first educated in the law. 

Those who did not like Mr. Grace were won't to 
speak of hisr ostentation ; and to call attention to the 
difference in his character in public, from that which 
he exhibited in private. With such miserable people 
Mr. Grace could be very severe. But there are 
curious and back-biting mortals in every community, 
and that in which Mr. Grace and the Riverson family 
lived, was no exception to that general rule. Now 
the industrious habits of Mr. Grace prompted him to 
examine the records in the county office, in order to 
learn the exact financial situation of the Riverson 
family. Here were two ladies left alone, and he might 
be able to do them a service. 

He soon noted the absence of a will, and also that 
the daughter and the son's widow were the present 
owners of all that Colonel Riverson might have died 
possessed of. This, however, seemed to be but little, 
judging from the records. He did, however, discover 
that tract after tract of valuable land had been con- 
veyed by the late Colonel Riverson within a period of 
ten years previous to his death. And as these sales 
aggregated a large sum for those days, he was consid- 
erably puzzled over it. 

"Ah," he said at last "this is interesting, indeed! 
Here are two parties concerned, and it is quite likely 
that one will be willing to pay more than the other. 
In such event, the law can be easily arranged to sus- 
tain the most liberal citizen." 
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One who could be actuated by such lofty ideals of 
his duty to himself and his fellowman, would not be 
likely to delay very long the disclosure of his discov- 
ery to the parties most interested. Consequently, not 
many days passed by before Mr. Grace was seen 
walking down the Ridge in the direction of the Wissa- 
hickon, instead of his usual route down Green Lane to 
the depot, at the foot of the hill, where he took the 
train for the city nearly every day of his life. His, 
sleek and well nourished frame was neatly clothed in 
accordance with the latest fashion, and his broad and 
cleanly shaven face presented a good illustration of a 
man who felt that it was good to have been born and 
reared under Christian influences, and who felt in a 
remarkable degree that **his cause was just." Al- 
though he had reached middle life, his gait was 
sprightly, and with a cane in his right hand he might 
easily have been taken for a much younger man. 
He felt the invigorating influences of the morning 
walk, and after he turned into the lane leading down 
to the creek, he paused when he came to the brow of 
the hill, and looking up and down exclaimed : 

"What a pity the old fellow parted with this land." 
Mr. Grace soon crossed the old red bridge, courte- 
ously greeted Mr. Bean, who was standing in the door 
of the mill, then crossed the road, and knocked at the 
front door of the Riversfm home. Marian had noticed 
is approach, and ran at once to inform her mother 
I Aunt Prudence* then she hastened to answer 
• s summons for admiision. Greeting Marian, and 
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complimenting her upon her charming appearance, 
much to that young lady's confusion, he requested the 
pleasure of an interview with her mother and her 
Aunt Prudence. 

" I am very sorry to disturb you so early this morn- 
ing, ladies," said Mr. Grace, with the utmost suavity, 
" but the fact is, I thought my business with you was 
important. Do not be alarmed, Mrs. Riverson, I have 
only good news for you." Ned and Marian were in 
an adjoining room, and burning with the curiosity be • 
longing tQ their age, they determined to remain there, 
unseen by the occupants of the other apartment. 

** I merely felt a little aversion to presenting myself 
before you this morning in my working attire," said 
Mrs. Riverson, affably. 

" As if you were not always presentable, my dear 
madame," exclaimed Mr. Grace, gallantly. 

" Bah ! " whispered Ned to Marian, in the other 
room. 

Mrs. Riverson smiled pleasantly, but Prudence Riv- 
erson, cool and calculating as usual, with every sense 
alert, was endeavoring to fathom Mr. Grace's motives. 
"I suppose you have heard of the death of Ex-presi- 
dent Jackson, Miss Prudence ? " observed Mr. Grace, 
with the intention, no doubt, of heightening their 
interest in his communication, by deferring it as long 
as pbssible. 

** Why, no sir ; I had not heard of that. I suppose 
his time had come, and I only hope that he was pre- 
pared. My sympathies are not with his party, nor yet 
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completely with the whigs, as you probably know; I 
can only look with horror upon a country of freemen, 
in which human beings are held in bondage, and sold 
lil e cattle. If I were a man, I could only work with 
and believe in a party that was in favor of the aboli- 
tion of slavery by some means,** said Prudence Rivor- 
son, with vigor. 

" Your advocacy of that cause so near your heart, 
Miss Riverson, is quite well known in this vicinity, 
and I am sure that I honor you for it. I could easily 
join such a party as you have mentioned. I, too, find 
it difficult to ally myself with either of the great poli- 
tical parties of the present day. God speed the time 
when a party may arise that will advocate the cause 
so near our hearts," replied Mr. Grace, with fervor. 

Prudence Riverson was obviously affected by this 
agreement on the part of Mr. Grace, and her features 
assumed softer outlines, as she awaited the communica- 
tion he had to make. 

**My dear ladies," resumed Mr. Grace, "as you 
know, my profession of the law leads me to examine 
into the titles of a great deal of real estate in this 
county. By the merest accident I late'y made an 
important discovery. It is one that discloses a very 
grave defect in the title, by which Judge Howard 
holds the Fuller farm that he bought of your father 
some years ago. I believe he paid eight thousand dol- 
lars for it, and yet his title is not good. I found, 
Miss Prudence, that the deed your father gave, has a 
very important omission, a legal' technicality that 
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renders it invalid as it now stands ; and only the 
heirs of your father can make Judge Howard's title 
good to that farm." 

"Are you sure that you are not mistaken, Mr. 
Grace 1 " asked Prudence Riverson. " It is not like 
Judge Howard, not to speak of my father, to transact 
business so loosely. "But what do you think we should 
do about it ? " she asked. 

**'Why, you know, Miss Riverson, that Judge How- 
ard is a wealthy man, and can well afford to pay the 
penalty of his violation of the law. So when I made 
this discovery, I thought I might be able to do you a 
real service by managing the matter in your interest, 
and perhaps secure for you a couple of thousand dol- 
lars, at a trifling expense to you," said Mr. Grace, with 
the utmost deliberation. 

" There is no doubt about the signature to the deed, 
I suppose, sir, nor that Judge Howard was given pos- 
session of the farm by my father during his life," said 
Prudence, inquiringly. 

" By George, Sis, that would help us out like every- 
thing, if Grace didn't want more than half of it him- 
self," said Ned to Marian, in the adjoining room. 

" All you have stated is quite true, ma'am," said Mr. 
Grace to Aunt Prudence. " But you see, the laws 
must be complied with, or there would be no need of 
them upon our statute books, and this is a penalty 
justly falling upon Judge Howard." 

" Do you think it would be right for the children^ of 
Colonel Riverson to demand and accept this double 
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payment from the Judge?" asked Prudence, guard- 
edly. 

" Perfectly right and proper, I assure you, Miss Riv- 
erson. I am familiar with the law, and this is a proper 
business procedure," said Mr. Grace, with the confi- 
dence of a lawyer who sees that his case is won, while 
the fee stands out in bold relief. 

" Then I can easily say for myself," said Prudence 
Riverson, looking at her sister-in-law as she spoke, 
"that I do not need, nor do I desire, any money ob- 
tained by an attempt to put disgrace upon the memory 
of my father. No Riverson would be guilty of that, 
Mr. Grace ! There can be no doubt that Judge How- 
ard paid the money for the farm, and his title will 
never be disturbed by any act of mine. My sister can 
speak for herself, she understands her rights." 

Mrs. Riverson, having been directly appealed to, felt 
the necessity of saying something. " I am sure, you 
are very kind, Mr. Grace, to take such an interest in 
our family. The money would come very good to us 
just now — " here Aunt Prudence looked so threaten- 
ingly toward her that she saw she had made some 
blunder, and hastened to correct it — " that is, it would 
not be difficult to use it. But I do not understand 
these matters so well as Prudence, and I shall support 
her view of it. But I thank you very much, indeed, 
Mr. Grace," she said, in conclusion. 

" There's dear old mamma slopping over again, Sis. 
She don't see through the old fox," saiid Ned in the 
other room. 
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**I am really sorry, ladies, to see you both so averse 
to caring for your temporal interests. I trust you are 
more concerned for your spiritual welfare, which is so 
much more important. Perhaps you would like 
more time to consider the matter?" said Mr. Grace. 

" No, sir, I have had an abundance of time. Five 
minutes is all I need in such a case. Our decision is 
final, since my sister is so good as to leave it to me," 
answered Prudence Riverson. 

Then there was nothing left for Mr. Grace to do, 
but to rise and take his leave. As the door closed 
behind him, Ned began to shake his fist at the depart- 
ing visitor, but his gentle mother reproved him, for 
thus reviling a kind Christian gentleman like Mr. 
Grace. Prudence Riverson only sneered at tlfis ad- 
monition, and remarked that, having failed to make a 
fee out of them, he would now seek Judge Howard, 
and endeavor to extract a rich one from him. 

But Mr. Grace, quite unconscious that he had ex- 
cited any distrust as to the purity of his motives, 
walked briskly down the road to the station. 

After he had looked over his mail in his Walnut 
street office, and perceived that nothing demanded 
his immediate attention but the subject then upper- 
most in his mind, he hastened to the city office of 
Judge Howard, the wealthy manufacturer of Mana- 
yunk, and quite well known to him. They were soon 
seated together in the private office of the judge, and 
not to enter upon the business too suddenly, Mr. 
Grace started a general conversation. 
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The judge was a strong partisan democrat, and was 
always fearful that the citizens of the Northern States 
would unduly irritate and annoy the citizens of the 
slave States, thus endangering the Union. 

" I am informed that we have abolition sympathizers 
in Manayunk, Mr. Grace, and also along the Wissa- 
hickon, toward Germantown. I can scarcely credit 
it, sir. It seems too monstrous that any one would 
engage in such unlawful acts as the encouragement 
and assistance of runaway slaves," remarked Judge 
Howard, with a great deal of firmness. 

" Like you, Judge Howard, I am loth to believe 
such stories. There may be a few silly people among 
us who feel pity for the lot of the slaves, but I cannot 
belies they would go so far as to forget their obli- 
gations to their country and their God. For you 
know that the Bible reminds servants of their obliga- 
tions to their masters," said Mr. Grace, earnestly. 

" Yes, we shall have to keep our eyes open for the 
credit of our neighborhood, Mr. Grace ; and we must 
not permit any of the underground railway nonsense. 
The price of libery is eternal vigilance, you know, and 
our Southern brethren will hold us to a strict account." 

" Of course, I am on the side of law and order. 
Judge Howard, always, sir. Have you heard any 
names mentioned ? " asked Mr. Grace. 

** One, sir, who is said lo be the life and soul of the 
movement, and is quite outspoken in his views. I re- 
fer to Doctor Monroe, the disciple of the new medical 
faith, together with a lot of other nonsense, I fear, 
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though a kind-hearted man withal. We shall have to 
warn him, Mr. Grace. It is our duty to speak to him/' 
concluded the Judge. 

Then Mr. Grace proceeded ^o acquaint him with 
the nature of his business. As he related his storv, 
he was delighted to observe that the judge was 
shocked to learn of his carelessness in sui h a trans- 
action. He sent to the bank at once for his deed, and 
upon examining it, was much astonished to find 
that the document had the fatal omission, just as Mr. 
Grace had stated. 

The Judge wished to know if the fact was known t*. 
the Riverson sisters, and was much annoyed tv 
bear of their knowledge of it, and that they wer< 
considering the propriety of bringing suit to re- 
cover. Mr. Grace further informed the judge that 
these ladies regarded him and his family highly, and 
-that they were probably open to a compromise, owing, 
no doubt, to the attentions his son was already paying 
Miss ^J.arian. The Judge was not unsuspicious of 
Mr. Grace, but he was really frightened about this 
affair, and readily agreed to the offer he made him, 
to arrange the whole matter with the family for one 
thousand dollars, after which Mr. Grace departed 
with much inward satisfaction. It was only a few 
days before he called upon the Riverson's again, to 
ascertain whether they were willing to sign the neces- 
sary papers to make good the title of Judge Howard. 
As a matter of course. Prudence assented with dig- 
nity, although she suspected that Mr. Grace would 
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profit thereby, and promised to accompany him to the 
nearest Justice of the Peace upon the following day, 
and sign the proper documents. This was done, and 
both ladies, accompanied by Marian, were very hand- 
somely treated by Mr. Grace, both as to compliments 
and refreshments, the latter being much preferred to 
the former by Marian and her aunt. Mrs. Riverson 
was delighted with his delicate and considerate at- 
tentions. Prudence Riverson was sedate, dignified, 
and rather crusty, while Marian sought to be a com- 
promise of both. 

Mr. Grace received his check for one thousand dol- 
lars from Judge Howard, and the following Sabbath 
surprised the school connected with his church, by 
making a donation of one hundred dollars to the Li- 
brary Fund, making his exit from the church very 
modestly, amidst the congratulations and praises of 
his fellow laborers in the vineyard. In all such wind- 
falls, Mr. Grace made it a point to give one tenth to 
the Lord, and for which beautiful adherence to bibli- 
cal laws he was to be commended. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FRESH DISASTER, AND MARIAN'S STRANGE RESOLUTION 

S a stone that has become detached from iih 
bed in the side of a mountain, goes rollin.^ 
down to the valley with increasing momen- 
tum, leaving only desolation and ruin in its track, so 
does each new demand upon the slender income of 
a household overwhelm with despair the one who must 
direct its affairs. Prudence Riv rson was shocked, 
nay, almost prostrated, by the information that Mr. 
' Bean, the lessee of the mill, had but a few moments be- 
fore imparti d to her. Mr. Bean had just left her, but 
from anything she had said or done in his presence, 
he was none the wiser. It was a trivial matter to him 
that the old water-wheel, one that had turned the 
complicated machinery of even an old-time grist mill, 
should at length give way and cry out in the agony of 
its disturbed industry for repairs. It is true that had 
Mr. Bean been called upon to replace the old worn- 
out beams and bolts, as a requirement of his lease, he 
would not have regarded it so lightly. As it was, how- 
ever, two wealthy ladies would have it to attend to, 
and that made it an unimportant affair to him. Pru- 
dence had received the information with almost stoical 
indifference, but as soon as she was alone, she yielded 
to temptation to afford the luxury of giving way to 
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her grief, that she often thought would kill her to 
hide so defiantly. It was only a matter of fifty dol- 
lars, he had said ; but that amount meant thousands 
of disappointed hopes. So she bowed her head upon 
the little mahogany center-table, upon which rested 
the old family Bible, and groaned aloud. She thought 
Mr. Bean's steps had scarcely died away — so absorbed 
was she in the intensity of her feelings — when the 
door opened, and he stood there again. Poor Mr. 
Bean^ the unconscious bearer of such evil tidings, 
seemed surprised^ and sought to escape at once. 

" Pray, excuse me, Miss Riverson, I will see you 
again. You are not ill, I hope ? " he managed to say. 

** Never mind me, Mr. Bean. It is nothing more 
serious than a h — eadache," said she at length, hesitat- 
ing whether she should say heart or head. 

" I only returned to say, ma'am, that some parties are 
owing me, who can do this work just as well as not, 
and then I could keep it out of this month's rent. It 
will be all the same to me, and I will have it well re- 
paired and as cheaply as possible ; and this plan will 
require no money from you at present, while I will be 
able to collect a debt due me at the same time." 

Prudence had now recovered herself. Her tears 
were dried, and with her old dignified mien, that 
sporned to all outward appearances the emotions of 
others, she replied : 

** It really makes no difference, Mr. Bean. Your 
way will do quite as well. I will trust this to you." 

That was all she said to him, and if at first he had 
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entertained a suspicion that her grief had been called 
forth by the tidings he had brought her, he no longer 
thought of it, as he crossed the road to the mill. Pru- 
dence hastened to make sure that she would not be 
again disturbed, by fastening the door. Again was her 
head bowed, but she was now thinking ; and very ear- 
nestly thinking, how she could best smooth out the 
household wrinkles, which this unexpected demand 
upon their scanty income must cause. Mrs. Riverson, 
with a smile upon her cheerful face, now entered the 
room. 

**What is the matter. Prudence, dear?" she asked 
with affectionate interest. 

" Matter enough, I should say, Mary. The water- 
wheel is broken, and it will cost us fifty hard dollars 
this month to fix it. I must relieve my feelings in this 
way once in a while, or I shall die. I cannot take 
things as you do. I don't see how you can do it, for 
the life of me." 

" Why, Prudence Riverson, you really astonish me. 
That is a trifle to take on so about. I thought some- 
thing terrible had happened. We have enough to eat 
and are yet clothed, are we not ? " 

" Yes, and that is just about all you can say for us. 
Dear me, I wonder we can stand it ! Sometimes I 
really wish I could take things as easily as you do, 
Mary. But I can't, and that's an end of it." 

** Don't give way so, Prudence. We are all strong 
and healthy. Perhaps we can manage in some way to 
add to our income," said Mrs. Riverson, softly. 
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** What is the matter now, Auntie ?" asked Marian, 
as she came tripping into the room ; her beautiful 
rosy face wreathed in smiles, that somehow or other 
seemed to freeze there as she looked upon her aunt's 
troubled face. Marian received the news with dismay. 

" Yes, dear, you may well think of the new silk dress 
and the cloak we had planned for you, now that win- 
ter is approaching. Then Ned must have a new suit 
and an overcoat," said Aunt Prudence, bitterly. 

" You don't even mention your own or mamma's 
clothes, that I know you both need so much," said 
Marian. "I won't have anything spent for me, and I 
know Ned wouldn't like it, if you could get his mind 
from his music long enough to see the selfishness of it. 
I know I need the clothes you mentioned. Auntie; that 
is, if I continue to go out with the girls of my ac- 
quaintance. You know how well they are dressed." 

"Yes, Marian," said her mother. I am sure that 
my old black silk can easily be fixed up once more, 
and with your help I will be able to do it myself. And 
that dress we saw in the last number of * Godey's,' will 
be just the thing. So, you see I will need nothing 
new. I have all that any mortal could desire, so long 
as I have my children near me, and the opportunity to 
do something for their happiness." 

** Which is just like my dear patient mamma," said 
Marian, as she placed her arms around her mother's 
neck and kissed her. ** But I wish to say," she con- 
tinued, " that I have decided not to sit down and fold 
my hands any longer, while my dear mother is working 
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every day from morning till night for me. I must do 
something to help earn the money we all need so 
badly." 

" But, my daughter," interrupted her mother, "I do 
mot mind what I have to do, my health, thank God, is 
good, and the work is nothing to me. You can do 
nothing, or if you could, what would we say about it ?" 

" Yes, that is it, what could we say about it, except to 
acknowledge that we who are supposed to be rich, or 
who ought to be by right, are as poor as church mice? 
I will die before I will do that ! You know very well, 
Marian, that for more than a hundred years all the 
Riverson's have been well fixed. No one could point 
a finger at any of them and call him poor. I want to 
be buried before the finger of scorn is leveled at me ! 
But you shall have your clothes just the same. I will 
manage it in some way, if you will only cease your 
talk about finding employment," said her Aunt Pru- 
dence, very earnestly. • 

" I suppose we might as well have had the money 
that precious Saving Grace made out of Judge How- 
ard, though I wouldn't pretend to guess how much it 
was ? " said Marian, inquiringly. 

" But I don't suppose anything of the kind, Marian 
Riverson. The Lord knows we need money, but that 
would have burnt holes in our pockets. Much good 
it will do him, but it won't hurt Judge Howard, 
though I am inclined to think he will swear a little, 
when he learns all about it, that is, if he ever does," 
said Prudence Riverson. 
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" You have always been very kind to me^ Auntie, 
and having lived with you all my life, has caused me 
to look upon you almost as another mother. I should 
be very sorry to do anything that you would consider 
a disgrace to you or to our family, although when yoft 
refer to any kind of employment in that way, I believe 
it is a false notion you have. I have, however, made 
up my mind to do something, and I shall set about it 
very soon," said Marian, earnestly. 

** Will you permit your daughter to do anything so 
foolish and disgraceful, Mary Riverson ?" asked Pru- 
dence of her amiable sister-in-law, with much indigna- 
tion. 

** If she is determined to do so, how can I prevent 
it. Prudence ? You know I would not lock her up in 
her room, nor do I think it would be disgraceful for 
Marian to work," said Mrs. Riverson in reply. 

** She would be locked up in her room pretty quick, 
if «he was my daughter," said Prudence, vehemently. 

" Perhaps I can partially satisfy Auntie about this, 
mamma," said Marian, " at least I will tell you what I 
have learned and almost decided upon. Nor do I 
think you will persist in your objections. Auntie," 
turning to that lady as she spoke, but who only re- 
sponded by a proud toss of her head, indicative of 
contempt. " When I was in Manayunk last month, 
I talked with Doctor Kennedy about finding some 
employment. He was very much surprised, and 
asked me at once whether it was necessary. Of course, 
I said as little about that as possible, but I knew that 
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he was like one of our family, and would never say any- 
thing about it. He was very kind to me and promised 
to help me in any way that I desired. Then I told 
him about your objections, Auntie, and that I wished 
to spare your feelings as much as possible ; but that 
work that would pay me something I must have. 
Then he looked thoughtful a few moments, and at 
last asked me to call again in a week or so, when he 
would see what he could do to help me." 

". I wash my hands of all such nonsense this minute, 
Marian Riverson!" interrupted Aunt Prudence, but 
Marian continued : 

" So the next time I went over, which was only last 
week, I called upon him again. What a dear kind old 
doctor he is ! He asked me to come into his consul- 
tation room at once, that I needed treatment, laughing 
as he said it. When we were alone, he told me that 
he had found a situation that would be just the thing 
for me, in the office of Judge Howard's paper mill." 

" Merciful heavens, girl ! '* exclaimed Aunt Prudence, 
with hands raised in her astonishment and indigna- 
tion. 

" You know the mill, mamma ? It is the last one 
above the village, between the canal and the river. 
The employment is writing in connection with the pay 
rolls of the operatives, and would not require me to 
work there, for I can bring it home with me, and one 
visit to the mill each week will answer every purpose. 
The Doctor said they had too much work in the office for 
their present force, and not enough to take up another 
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clerk's entire time. *I told the Judge and his book- 
keeper, Mr. Norcross/ said the Doctor, * that the per- 
son I had in view was a maiden lady of middle age, 
who found it necessary to do something, and that I 
would soon bring her to see them, if she thought she 
could do the work/ " 

" And are you the middle aged maiden lady men- 
tioned, Marian Riverson ? . Or was it your Aunt Pru- 
dence he had in mind ? Merciful sakes alive, what a 
girl you are ! " said Prudence, with suppressed passion. 

" Just wait a minute. Auntie, dear, and I will tell 
you," said Marian, with the utmost good nature. 

" No, it was not you he was thinking of. Then the 
Doctor went on to say, that he had seen old Mrs. 
Jackson, and told her all about it, wondering whether 
I could not be disguised whenever I went to the mill, 
and she had replied, that if we should leave that to 
her, my own mother would not know me, after she had 
fixed me up." 

*^ Well, you can bet that your brother Ned would 
know you," said that young gentleman, who joined the 
family council at this moment. 

" Now, Ned, please do not interrupt me?" said 
Marian. 

"Whew, business, is it?" said Ned. 

" Yes it is, and serious business at that," answered 
his sister. " Then the Doctor took me in his buggy," 
continued Marian, ** and drove me down Main street 
and up the hill to Mrs. Jackson's, who was as glad as 
ever to see me. Mr. Jackson was taking in the pen- 
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nies at the toll-gate, as usual. Mrs. Jackson asked 
tlie Doctor to sit down a raoment, and then took me into 
her bedroom. There she put a cap on my head, that 
held up all my hair, and then made me put on a dress 
which she had worn a few times many years ago, and 
a pair of shoes she had. Then she put a handkerchief 
about my neck, and a pair of spectacles on my nose, 
and at last a bonnet, a kind of cross between a sun 
and Straw bonnet. Then she declared that I was 
ready. I wish you could have seen Doctor Kennedy 
laugh, when we walked into the parlor, and I was 
introduced to him as Miss Alice Whitby. * Bless 
your little heart,' said he, 'your Aunt Prudence 
would never know who you were, if she were to 
meet you on the street. That will do, Mrs. Jackson,' 
he said, with a number of compliments to that lady." 

" Now you know what it is I am about to under- 
take," continued Marian, "and I want a little help 
from each of you, for I am going to all this trouble 
about the disguise for your sake. Auntie. I shall then 
be able to buy my own clothes ; for I expect to get five 
dollars a week for my work. Next week I am to go to 
the mill in my disguise with the Doctor, and make 
regular trips thereafter. No one but Doctor Kennedy 
and Mrs. Jackson will know anything about it, and I 
am sure the secret will be safe." 

" Hurrah for you, Sis I Your a gem, that's what 
you are ! " exclamed her brother Ned, rapturously. 

Mrs. Riverson stepped over to Marian's side and 
kissed her, then she said : " You are a dear good girl 
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for wishing to help us, but I don't like this plan over 
much, my dear. If, however, you are determined 
about it, I will assist you in every way that I can." 

"But you needn't expect any help from me. Miss 
Pertness," said Aunt Prudence, " for you won't get it. 
And if it ever comes out, I shall expect you to bear 
witness that I neyer consented to it." 

" Yes, we will bear cheerful testimony to that," an- 
swered Marian. 

Just then Ned, Ivho happened to be looking out of 
the window, uttered an exclamation of surprise, and at 
once ran out of the door. When Marian looked out, 
she perceived their friend. Professor Carl, coming up 
the road, while his dog Keno was already jumping and 
barking his delight around Ned. 

" Aha ! Ned, my boy, I am glad to see you. Did you 
know I was thinking about you ever since our first 
meeting ? Oh, you won't escape from Carl Rother, I can 
tell you. When I get my clutches upon a genius, 
upon a genius, mind you," and accompanied by an 
expresji'ive nod of the head and shrug of the shoul- 
ders, " I just hold on." 

"I hope you are well to-day. Professor Carl," said 
Marian, who met him at the door. " We are glad to 
see you. Please to walk in ? Ned, take the Profes- 
sor's hat and cane." 

** I hope you are both enjoying good health, ladies," 
said Professor Carl, turning to Mrs. Riverson and 
Aunt Prudence. 

" I am always well, for I have no time to be sick, 
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answered Mrs. Riverson, smiling. " In a family even 
as small as ours, there is always something to be 
done." 

"No doubt, ma'am, but I believe you are disposed 
to work too much. Why should we not have all the 
enjoyment we possibly can in this world ? And while 
that comes to me in the largest measure from the pur- 
suit of music, perhaps you experience the greatest en- 
joyment in doing for those you love. That is the way 
I should read you, Mrs. Riverson," said Professor Carl, 
cheerily. 

" And pray, how would you read me. Professor 
Carl ?" asked Aunt Prudence. ** You seem to have a 
gift in that direction."* 

Carl Rother, with all his jolly carelessness, could be 
a keen observer, and just now he was bent upon ac- 
complishing a certain object, and was on the lookout 
for anything that would aid him. He seized the oc- 
casion to endeavor to gain the respect of Prudence, if 
not her good will. 

" I will not deny, Miss Prudence, that I sometimes 
read people like a book ; but you must not forget that 
some books may be read as we run, while others again 
are difficult to understand. I may read you correctly 
in one or two particulars, but that I should in all, I 
hardly dare to hope," he concluded, bowing gallantly 
toward her. 

** You are quite clever. Professor Carl," she replied, 
the lines of her features relaxing slightly. 

" You are very good to say so, madame," returned 
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the Professor. " But I called to ask a great favor at 
your hands this afternoon, ladies," said he turning 
toward them. ** And I believe that you are both too 
good-natured to refuse me. It is this," resumed the 
Professor: * The Rev. Mr. Tidro\v, of Germantown, 
in whose church I play the organ, is an amateur mu- 
sician, and has, with my assistance, organized quite an 
orchestra, which meets twice a week for practice, and 
gives him much happiness. I told him of my discov- 
ery of this young genius here, and he is extremely 
anxious that Ned should play in his orchestra. It 
would be a great enjoyment to Ned, and would help me, 
because he will soon be able to lead it, when I am 
unable to attend ; and the drill and instruction I give 
them, will help him in his musical studies. We need 
another violin, and have no such performer on that 
mstrument as Ned Riverson, of that I can assure 
you ! I will also promise to come nearly home with' 
him upon these evenings, and as the society is made 
up from our very best families in Germantown, I 
really think you can hardly refuse to grant the favor 
which at the same time will give him pleasure.'* 

'Oh, mamma, say that I may go?*' pleaded Ned, 
with his arms about his mother's neck. *' That would 
be grand ! You are very kind, Professor Carl,'* said 
h€, with tears of joy in his eyes. 

" Ti)e favor will be on your side, my boy, if you will 
consent. We need you, and want you. Help us ? 
That is our whole case, ladies ! '* 

** Perhaps we had better let the boy do as the Pro- 
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fessor asks, Prudence ? We have never been able 
to drive this out of his head, and would it not be bet- 
ter to make a fine musician of him, than have him re- 
main an indifferent one ?" asked Mrs. Riverson of her 
sister-in-law. 

" It may be that it would, Mary. At least we might 
try this experiment, so long as he gives no promise of 
amounting to much . in any other direction ; though 
I can*t say that I favor it, for I don't," said Prudence. 

" I am a thousand times obliged to you, ladies, and 
I know that Mr. Tidrow will feel under obligations 
also. I will look after the young man as if he was my 
son, whenever he is with me. Now, it is time I was 
going, so I must bid you good-day, ladies. Come to 
me next Wednesday afternoon, Ned, and lake tea with 
me the first day. Come, Keno, you lazy little fellow," 
and then Professor Carl bowed his cheerful face out 

• 

of the house. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MARIAN BEGINS HER WORK IN THE MILL. 

HE day on which Marian had promised to 
accompany Doctor Kennedy to Howard's 
paper mill in her disguise, and under the 
name of Alice Whitby to ask for employment, came 
round in due time. It would be useless to deny that 
Marian was nervous over her curious undertaking. 
She was blessed with good health. The sole weak- 
ness of her organization was a tendency to nervous- 
ness that found vent in occasional attacks of somnam- 
bulism. But the care that was usually given to se- 
curing the door of her room, which opened only 
into that of her mother, sufficed to confine her 
nightly walks within the walls of their own house. 
Her contemplated visit was freely discussed by all, 
save Aunt Prudence, who protested to the last, that 
she would ^have nothing to do with this wild ad- 
venture, so unworthy of a Riverson ; that in fact she 
knew nothing about it, nor did she wish to. Ned 
wished to drive her over to Mrs. Jackson's, but -that 
plan was abandoned, being considered less secure 
from discovery, than walking over the hills along an 
unfrequented path through the woods. 

If there was a family in all that section of the coun- 
try, that Mrs. Jackson revered, it was that of Colonel 
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Jacob Riverson. Her husband had worked for the Col- 
onel years before, and it was he who secured for Reuben 
Jackson the position he was then filling. The fact 
that he was growing old, and was too much stiffened 
with the rheumatism to do hard work, had moved 
Colonel Riverson to intercede for him. Their house 
belonged to the turnpike company, and one could look 
out of the south windows directly upon the Mana- 
yunk pike below, or across the Schuylkill river to the 
hills and the Reading railroad upon that side. Mrs. 
Jackson had obtained an enviable reputation as a 
professional nurse, who possessed a great deal of skill in 
certain cases. She had performed many worthy offi- 
ces for Mrs. Mary Riverson, and for many others in 
that section, and never ceased to take an interest in, 
and keep in mind, all those whose first aches and 
pains she had relieved. 

Marian started early after dinner, while Ned insisted 
upon seeing her half way through the woods, and 
promised to return for her toward evening. Ned left 
her just back of Judge Howard's beautiful forest 
grove, in the midst of which his house stood, and then 
he turned back, while Marian soon after emerged 
upon the railroad embankment, not far from the Wis- 
sahickon station. Crossing the railroad carefully, she 
was soon in Mrs. Jackson's cosy sitting-room, which 
looked out upon the pike. 

"Why, bless my eyes, here you are sure enough, 
Marian Riverson. Now you are true grit. Just like 
your grandfather and your Aunt Prudence. I didn't 
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know whether you'd ever come again on that errand 
Doctor Kennedy told me about." 

*' You ought to know me well enough by this time, 
Aunt Jackson, who have known me all my life, not to be 
surprised when you find me doing what I agreed to 
do." 

"And you may well speak of knowing me all your 
life," exclaimed Mrs. Jackson. " Let me see my alma- 
nac a minute, and I can tell you all about it in a jiffy," 
as she opened a drawer of a table, and exposed a 
goodly pile of those old familiar weather-breeders. 
Mrs. Jackson had exactly twenty-five of them, and 
every event of the kind where she had acted as 
ministering angel had been carefully marked opposite 
the proper day of the month, and after a name had 
been given the infant, it had been written upon the 
margin close by. Some persons might be unable to 
decipher her hieroglyphics, but when Mrs. Jackson's 
glasses were properly adjusted upon her nose, and she 
had a knitting-needle in her right hand to point out 
the characters, the record could be read with an ac- 
curacy that was astonishing. It is true that she pos- 
sessed quite an advantage from the fact, that no one 
else being able to read her writing, it was not easy to 
dispute her accuracy. 

**Yes, my dear, here it is, April 17th, 1827, and 
close to it is marked the dreadful rain storm. How 
this brings it all back to me. It's a blessed consola- 
tion to me now, as I look over these almanacs and 
think of all them little ones, many of 'em men and 
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women by this time, as I have helped out in the un- 
consciousest moments of their lives. And how many 
of 'em are there marked here do you suppose ? But 
I'll just answer that myself, because you wouldn't 
know. Well, there's just three hundred of 'em, if 
there's a dozen." 

The door now opened, and Mr. Jackson thrust in 
his head and shoulders. 

" Hannah," said he, ** can you give me four fippenny 
bits for a quarter ? " 

"Oh, what a bore you are! Of course, I can," 
and digging an old stocking out. of a hole in the 
hearth, she complied with her husband's request. 

" But I must be dressing myself. Mis. Jackson, and 
hasten to the village, or I will be late getting home 
to-night. I would be glad to stay and talk with you, 
if it were not for that," said Marian. 

" Bless your heart, I know it, child ; but you must 
excuse an old woman's tongue when it gets started, 
especially when she loves you and all your family. 
Come into the bedroom, dear, and you will be ready 
in a moment." 

It did not take long to transform Marian into a 
middle-aged spinster, ready and anxious to set out 
for the village. 

" Now just a word, my dear, before you start. Re- 
member how Sydney Ransom looks at you in the 
drug store when you go in, and perhaps you would 
do better not to talk too much to him, or with Albert 
Howard, if he should happen to be in the office. 
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And before you go, just slip out this side dcr and 
walk up and ask the old man how far it is up to the 
poor house," said Mrs. Jackson, chuckling to herself. 

Marian complied with the old lady's request, and 
Mr. Jackson quite unconcernedly informed lier that 
it was about half a mile up the pike. 

Then Mrs. Jackson appeared, and laughed loud 
and heartily at her husband, while Marian disappeared 
over the brow of the hill on her way to the lower 
turnpike. When she reached the village she walked 
more deliberately, as became a middle aged lady, and 
soon reached Doctor Kennedy's drug store, which she 
at once entered. She promptly walked up to Sydney 
Ransom, and asked after the doctor. That young 
man replied, in a very common-place way, that he 
would be in very soon, and gave her a seat. The 
courtesies of the day were passed without suspicion 
on Sydney's part, though Marian said as little as pos- 
sible. Doctor Kennedy soon came in, and greeting 
her by her new name, escorted her to his buggy, 
which Ihey entered, and drove up Main street. The 
. Doctor was kept busy as they went along, acknowledg- 
ing the salutations of his friends, besides talking 
earnestly and laughing frequently with the very plainly 
dressed lady by his side. They crossed the bridge 
over the canal, and reaching the strip of land situated 
between the two streams, drove rapidly past several 
large mills situated here, until they reached the last, 
a very large one, devoted to the manufacture of 
paper and owned by Judge Howard. Doctor Ken- 
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nedy hitched his horse to the post in front of the 
office door, and whispering to Marian not to be 
nervous, he ushered her into the office. 

"Mr. Norcross," said the Doctor, " let me introduce 
you to Miss Alice Whitby, the laay we were talking 
about." 

" Very glad to know you, Miss Whitby. Doctor 
Kennedy says you can help us a little with our work, 
and I shall be glad of it," said Mr. Norcross in response. 

" How do you do, Albert ?" said the doctor, care- 
lessly, to a young gentleman who entered at that mo- 
ment, and walking across the office, passed out of a 
door in the rear. The young man thus addressed 
did not pay any attention to her, for which Marian 
seemed grateful. 

The business was soon arranged, just as Doctor 
Kennedy had told her it would be, and Marian soon 
departed with a bundle of little books, from which 
she was to compile the pay rolls, as well as to see that 
each book was properly kept. Every Friday after- 
noon, Mr. Norcross thought, she had better report at 
the office with her work, and then she would receive 
her weekly pay, five dollars. A specimen of her 
writing was given, and in case they wished to see her 
before the allotted time, the Doctor promised his 
friend Norcross, to produce her without delay. Any- 
thing reasonable, and much that might easily be con- 
sidered unreasonable, would be assented to by Eli 
Norcross, when the request came from Doctor Ken- 
nedy. 
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The business transacted, they re-entered the buggy, 
and Marian was soon driven down Main street until 
they were near Mrs. Jackson's house, when the doctor 
permitted her to alight. Marian ascended the hill by 
the same circuitous path she had descended it, and 
found Mrs. Jackson knitting, as usual. 

" Dear me," said that lady, is it well with you, darl- 
mg? 

** Yes, indeed. No one knew me, and I will only 
have to go once a week, and can do all the writing in 
my room at home. You'r a dear, good friend, 
and I will never forget you, Mrs. Jackson," said Ma- 
rian, gratefully. 

" Pshaw ! this is nothing. When you get into real 
trouble and don't know what to do, come to me. And 
why shouldn't I help them as I've seen draw the first 
breath of life ? At any rate, I'll do it as long as I 
live. But throw off your things. I like you best as 
Marian Riverson," said Mrs. Jackson, laughing. 

After she had removed her disguise, Marian signi- 
fied her anxiety to start at once for her home. 

**I will get an early tea, my dear, if you will /stay 
and drink a cup with two such old people. Won't 
you wait?" 

" Indeed, Mrs. Jackson, your tea is a great tempta- 
tion. Then I know all about your beautiful butter, 
your cottage cheese, and the cheese cakes. They are 
delicious, and I would like to stay and enjoy them, 
but I really must go at once. Oh, I forgot all about 
a question mamma wished me to ask you, Mrs. Jack- 
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son. Do you still go to market twice a week in the 
city? Mamma wished to know." 

** Bless your heart, yes ; bright and^arly every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday mornings.*' 

" Well, then," resumed Marian, ** mamma wondered 
whether you could sell any more butter and schmear- 
kase than you make yourself ? " 

** Indeed I could, Hannah Jackson's butter and 
cheese has a reputation as is worth being proud of 
But what was it your mother wanted, child ?" 

**Why don't you see, Mrs. Jackson, mamma thought 
if you could sell more, that she could just as well as 
not spare you a few pounds of her's twice a week, and 
could send it over by Ned the night before. And she 
said she thought you would know what her butter was 
and would not be afraid to sell it for your own," said 
Marian. 

" Why for the Lord's sake alive," said Mrs. Jackson, 
with an expression of astonishment, such as she alone 
could make, "what ever has come over the Riverson 
family, my dear? They aren't taking to miserly ways, 
now that the old Colonel is dead and gone, be they ? " 

"There is no danger of that, Mrs. Jackson, and the 
best excuse I can give is that we need all the money 
we can obtain in an honorable way. A still greatei 
difficulty mamma and I labor under, is the idea that 
Aunt Prudence entertains, that this is not an honorable 
way for a Riverson to obtain money, and we can't 
reason her out of it, either. That is why we try 
to humor her, by concealing our work. But we know 
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we can trust you to keep the secret, Mrs. Jackson," 
said Marian, inquiringly. 

" That you can, indeed. I like to talk well enough, 
but I can hold my tongue when it is necessary with 
the closest of 'em. Yes, dear, tell your mother that I 
can sell all the stuff she can send me, and I would just 
as soon do it as not. And just say that I would even 
recommend her butter and cheese before my own, and 
I'm proud enough of that, I can tell you ; for I've 
been at it now five years, ever since I gave up nursing. 
Now take a piece of this cheese-cake in your hand, 
and eat it on the way home. I don't believe you eat 
any dinner," said the kind-hearted old lady. 

** You are more than half right about that, Mrs. 
Jackson. But good-bye now," as she took the liberal 
slice of pie, and started 'across the turnpike and up 
the hill to the railroad track, which she crossed and 
then disappeared in the woods. Ned met Marian at 
the appointed rendezvous ; for where his sister was 
concerned, this careles, happy-go-lucky boy could 
usually be depended upon. " How did it go, Sis?" 
was his first greeting. 

** Well enough, Ned. I think no one would have 
known me. At least that is what Mr. and Mrs. Jack- 
son said, as well as Dr. Kennedy. 

** Did you see Syd Ransom, Sis ?" 

" Yes, he was in the drug-store when I went in, but 
he did not know me. He spoke to me politely though, 
and asked me to take a seat until the Doctor came 
in/' laid Marian. 
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" Of course, he would," said Ned. " I know Sydney 
Ransom, and he's old reliable himself. Always 
the same, never ruffled or the least out of plumb." 

Then Marian related all her experience to Ned as 
they walked homeward, and he was enthusiastic in her 
praise. 

** It's really jolly, Sis, to think you will soon have 
some money of your own to spend just as you please. 
How I wish I could do something of the kind with 
music, and perhaps I can some day. I'm mighty glad 
we ran across Professor Carl. He just knows how a 
fellow feels about music. I guess he must have trav- 
eled the same road." 

When they reached home, Marian was a little tired, 
but her mother was very anxious to' hear her story, 
and asked her to sit down in the sitting-room and re- 
late it to her at once. Aunt Prudence rose abruptly, 
and muttering something about silly romantic girls, 
left the room. Then Marian told her mother all that 
she had learned about her work ; how she had been 
treated ; what Doctor Kennedy had said, and at last 
the opportunity she would now have to send butter 
and cheese to market through good Mrs. Jackson. 

This pleased Mrs. Riverson very much, who re- 
marked with a very sweet and contented smile, that 
the rough places in their path were being rapidly made 
smooth. 

Thorny indeed must be the path, when this con- 
tented spirit could not pluck a few flowers as she passed 
along. Would there were more such sunny creatures 
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in the world to bear life's ills, and by their lives and 
daily self-sacrifices for others, teach the lessons that 
appeal so directly to the heart of man. XWy were 
both glad that Prudence Riverson disdained their con- 
fidence, as it enabled them to withold from her the se- 
cret of the butter and the cheese. Marian spent the even 
ing until a late hour, examining the books and papers it 
would henceforth be her weekly task to write up, and 
arrange in business-like order, then, full of her day's 
experience and its excitements, and with her busy 
brain thinking how she could make use of her unearned 
money, she retired to her bed. 




CHAPTER IX. 

MARIAN MAKES A CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 

ARIAN slept later than usual the next morn- 
ing, and her mother, with the forbearance 
toward her children that had always 
characterized her, asked the rest of the family not to 
disturb her. But for all these kind intentions of her 
mother, she appeared at the breakfast table before the 
rest of the family had finished. Marian's adventures 
the day before became very naturally the subject of 
conversation, and as Ned made some hideous state- ^ 
ment about her appearance in disguise, Marian began 
to laugh. At the tame moment she reached into her 
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pocket for her handkerchief. As she did so, she felt 
something there that made her shiver, then, obeying 
the next impulse, she proceeded to explore this re- 
ceptacle. Everyone looked astounded but Ned, who 
was delighted, as Marian drew forth two beautiful 
gold pieces. 

" Where in the world did these come from ?" burst 
from Marian's lips. " What can this mean, mamma ? *' 

" I don't believe any member of this family is able 
to play such jokes as that ; and no one ought to know 
it better than you, Marian Riverson," said Aunt Pru- 
dence, severely. 

**But it is unaccountable to me," persisted Ma- 
rian. " I never saw or heard of anything like it. 
Aren't you trying to surprise me with a present, mam- 
ma .^" 

** It really distresses me, my daughter, to know that 
I must disclaim anything of the kind ; for it is just 
what I should love to do very often, for the pleasure 
and comfort of my children. I am just as much at 
sea about it as you are. Are you not seeking to give 
us a surprise ? " asked Mrs. Riverson, in conclusion. 

"Why, yes, mamma, it seems that I am ; but then 
I assure you that I had no such intention ; and if I 
had entertained it, I never should have been able to 
carry it out," answered Marian. 

" They are dated 1827, the year in which Marian was 
born," said Ned, who had been carefully examining 
the coins for some minutes. 

''They ain't so awful brighti but I guetg ther'e 
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good." continued Ned, as he dropped them heavily 
upon the floor to hear them ring. 

** Can't you remembf r whether you put any money 
away, thinking you were placing it in the pocket of 
your own dress, mamma ? " 

** Why, my child," answered Mrs. Riverson, ** I have 
not seen two such gold pieces since your dear father 
died. I don't believe Prudence has, either, for our 
income is spent before we receive it." 

" You may well say that," said Prudence, with some 
acerbity, * * and I am very sure that / would know 
where money came from, if I found it in my pocket 
I am afraid, Marian is trymg to deceive us, for the 
first time in her life. I will say that for her." 

** O, Aunt Prudence !" exclaimed Marian, the tears 
beginning' to well up, ** how can you say such cruel 
words to me, just because you are opposed to my 
earning some money ! " 

** When young ladies get too smart, and wish to 
know more than their elders, then it is that all sorts of 
troubles come upon them. But be sure that your ways 
will find you out, if you are attempting to deceive us. 
I don't say that you are, mind you, but when you de- 
liberately made up your mind to do what cannot fail 
to disgrace our family, should it become known, how 
do we know to what lengths you will go ? " 

But you might believe me," said Marian, bitterly, 
when I tell you that I know absolutely nothing 
about it. When I persist in saying that it is just as 
mysterious to me as it can possibly be to you ? '/ 
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" Never mind, Sis," said Ned, soothingly, " 1*11 just 
throw the dogonned gold out of the window, and stop 
all this fuss, if that's what's the matter. Don't 
cry any more, Aunt Pru-de shan't be cross to you 
cither.*' And Ned was about to carry out his 
threat, to really fling the cursed gold away, since his 
sister was suffering in consequence of its unaccounted 
presence. Money was no great object to him. But he 
was promptly restrained by his Aunt Prudence, whose 
quickened economical conscience did not fail her in 
this crisis. 

" Did I ever see such a good for nothing, careless 
Riverson as you are, Ned 1 Don't you dare to throw 
that money away ! How do you know to whom it be^ 
longs ? Had you not rather think of restoring it to its 
owner ? " said his Aunt Prudence. 

" I guess people haven't any business to keep their 
money in our pockets," retorted Ned. 

**It is certainly a very singular occurrence. Pru- 
dence," said Mrs. Riverson, "but then I don't see 
that poor Marian is to blame, nor do I know what 
should be done about it. I wish Betsey was here now. 
Her practical common sense would help us, I am 
sure ! " 

" Did they give you any money at the mill yester- 
day ? " asked Aunt Prudence. " Did they offer to 
give you some pay in advance if you happened to need 
it?" 

" No, they did not, Aunt Prudence. Of course, I 
would not forget that," laid Marian. 
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" But did you say nothing to either Doctor Ken- 
nedy or Mrs. Jackson, that might have led them to 
think we were in need of money ? You know either 
of them would wish to help us if they thought that ? " 
continued Prudence. 

" And pray if they had, what could that have to do 
with finding money in my pocket ? " asked Marian. 

" Either of them might have placed it there, or 
rather, Mrs. Jackson could easily have done so, while 
this dress was in her house, during your absence, and 
it must have been her ; for just as certainly Doctor 
Kennedy had .no opportunity, inasmuch as you did 
not wear this dress when with him," said Aunt Pru- 
dence again. 

" Then what would you advise. Prudence ? " asked 
Mrs. Riverson. 

*• That it be returned to Mrs. Jackson, with oiir 
thanks, of course. But at the same time give her to 
understand, that this branch of the Riverson family is 
not yet in need of alms,'* replied that lady, with dig- 
nity. 

Poor Marian had been prompted by a very healthy 
appetite when she first seated herself at the table, but 
when she discovered the suspicions of her aunt, all 
thoughts of her physical self departed from her. The 
more she thought of it in the light of her aunt's criti- 
cisms, the more reasonable it seemed that Mrs. Jack- 
son, in the kindness of her heart and her devotion to 
their family, had seen fit to help them in this way. 
At any rate, it had better be settled at once, and then 
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she would feel relieved. So she announced her inten- 
tion of visiting Mrs. Jackson at once, and her deter- 
mination to probe this curious circumstance to the 
bottom. No one objected to this expressed purpose 
of Marian to attempt to clear up the mystery. She 
would take the path over the hill, and the trip would 
not require a great deal of time. As soon as Marian 
had started, Aunt Prudence and Mrs. Riverson busied 
themselves with their morning duties, although the 
subject nearest their hearts was that which had been 
so earnestly discussed at the breakfast table. The 
work was soon finished, principally by the constant 
efforts of Mrs. Riverson, while Prudence followed her 
about, commenting upon the events that she had so 
persistently opposed,* concerning bdth Ned and Ma- 
rian. Prudence then took up her knitting, and con- 
tinued to work for several minutes in silence. Every 
few minutes her brow would contract and then her 
fingers would lose their cunning, and several stitches 
would be dropped, which in turn added to her nervous- 
ness, until an exclamation would escape her, and after 
a startled look, she would make another attempt. 
** What a pity that John had to die so soon after 
father," exclaimed Prudence, with real emotion. Did 
you not think he wanted to tell me something, Mary?" 
**Yes, I can never think of that day without feeling 
overwhelmed at my loss. John was such a tender 
husband and father. I don't think he ever gave any 
of us a cross word," said his widow, wiping the tears 
from her eyes. 
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" Well, we must try and do our duty by these chil- 
dren, Mary, and that is the reason I feel so outraged 
by Marian's work and Ned's music. I have often 
heard the preachers in the old Mennonite Church in 
Germantown say with great impressiveness, that the 
Lord loved those he chastened. If that is true, Mary, 
we ought to be loved by Him much more than I 
fear we deserve," said Prudence. 

Just then a wagon approached the house and drew 
near the fence. A man about fifty years of age was 
seated on the front seat, his smooth face and the gray 
locks falling about his ears, together with his mild 
blue eyes, proclaimed him the friend of every son of 
Adam. It was Deacon McCallum, who with his two 
bachelor' brothtrs* like himself, owned and operated 
a cotton-carding mill, not more th^n half a mile north 
of Riverson's in a little ravine between the hills. The 
mother, an interesting old Scotch lady, kept house for 
the three brothers. 

**Good morning, Mrs. Riverson," said the Deacon, 
as that lady first looked up. Then, as Piudence did 
likewise, the Deacon repeated the salutation. 

" The Lord is certainly good to us miserable crea- 
tures, when he gives us such beautiful weather as 
this," observed the Deacon. 

"Oh, yes, the weather* is well enough," answered 
Prudence, ** if everything else only corresponded." 

"But don't you think, Miss Riverson, that we 
should always feel grateful for the mercies that are 
vouchsafed to us ? " asked the good Deacon. 
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" Well, I don't know, Deacon. Sometimes I can 
sec and be4ieve the promises, and then when all goes 
wrong, and hardly any light is to be seen, I lose faith, 
and would about as soon have all wrong, as part." 

The Deacon was always ready to speak a word to 
any doubting soul, and here was an opportunity. 

" I hope that nothing has gone wrong, now, but if it 
has you must lay hold of the promises, Miss Prudence." 

" Sometimes I feel as if I could not maintain the 
fight, and continue that way for a day or two. Our 
pastor, Mr. Butler, who is also quite a physician in his 
way, always encourages me by telling me I am sick, 
and in need of medicine ; and in a few days after I 
see nothing but the promises and forget the doubts." 

Mrs. Riverson knew the Deacon was a neighbor who 
could be trusted, and she told him about the singular 
occurrence of that morning. As she proceeded, in 
spite of the signal that Prudence flashed toward her, 
the eyes of the good Deacon opened wider and wider, 
as though the days of fairies and Munchausen's had re- 
turned to earth. 

" It is actually a very curious occurrence. I hardly 
know what to think of it. If \ supposed you really 
needed it, I should say that the Lord was sending it 
to you, just as he sent the ravens to Elijah," said the 
pious man. 

" If Mrs. Jackson did not do this, should we use 
this money, Deacon ? " she asked. 

** Well, now, let me see," replied that good man, 
thoughtfully, ** I should say that if you refused to do 
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so, it would be an unwillingness to avail yourselves of 
the goodness of God. For how else could you come 
by it ? And I should therefore say that it was your 
duty to do so. Yes, I should not hesitate about that. 
If I can help you in any way, I hope you will let me 
know. I pass here so often, day and night, that I al- 
ways think of you as a part of my own family. I'm a 
pretty late traveler over these hills many a night. But 
I must get some shipstuff of Mr. Bean, and will be 
obliged to go now. Good morning." 

Marian walked briskly through the woods, intent 
upon clearing up the mystery as quickly as possible, 
and every few minutes she would take the coins out 
of her pocket and look at them wistfully, as if she 
wished they belonged to her rightfully, to use as she 
pleased. Ned offered to go with her, but as she 
knew he wanted to practice the lesson Professor Carl 
had given him a few days before, and believing also 
that Mrs. Jackson would feel more free to reveal her 
share in this, if she was alone, she had not insisted 
upon his company. Marian was dressed neatly, but 
about the house, and especially in the morning, she 
was not used to anything better than calico or muslin- 
de-lane, in such warm weather as then prevailed. But 
she was always tidy, and having a well rounded figure 
and rosy cheeks, more so than ever this morning from 
her rapid walking, she presented a picture that any 
young man might desire to possess. Then her eyes 
were little tell-tale gossips this morning, that chattered 
aba t recent weeping, which only increased one's in- 
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terest in the fair girl. She had now reached the 
cluster of large chestnut trees adjoining Judge 
Howard's place on the East, when her progress was 
suddenly arrested by a cow that stood in the path be- 
fore her, and persisted in lowering her head in a 
threatening manner. She thought nothing of this a 
first, for she bad always been familiar with these ani- 
mals. So she stepped out of the path to make a de- 
tour about the obstinate creature, when perceiving 
this, the cow charged upon her with an evil look. 
What girl would fail to scream under such circum- 
stances ? Scarcely one. And she was no exception, 
for she screamed loudly and long. And she did some- 
thing else that was quite sensible. She ran swiftly 
and dodged behind the large chestnut trees near the 
path, and the cow could not turn so quickly as the 
young and agile girl, who, now that she was frightened, 
possessed the skill of the tiger As she was running 
from one tree to another, and calling lustily for help, 
another agent came upon the scene. This was a 
young gentleman, at least twenty-one years of age, and ' 
who was dressed faultlessly, even at this early hour in 
the morning. The gentleman's face was slightly super- 
cilious, although its outlines were pleasing enough, 
and his hair and eyes were dark. He came rapidly 
to her rescue, picking up a large club by the way. 
Jumping over the fence that defined the boundaries 
of his father's estate, he gave the unruly creature a 
blow over the head that stunned her, and mad^ her 
consent tQ r^i^e the siege at once. 
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" Miss Riverson, I cannot tell you how glad I am 
that I heard your cries, and came at once to your 
rescue," said he politely. 

** I assure you that I am thankful for your pres- 
ence and assistance, Mr. Howard, but I am very sorry 
that I disturbed you. I am at a loss to understand 
what prompted the brute to behave in that way," said 
Marian, still panting from the violence of her exercise. 

"I think it must have been the red ribbon about 
your neck," Mr. Howard replied. " And it may be^ 
there was something of admiration expressed by the 
creatures conduct. If that was the case, I can hardly 
find it in my heart to blame her, although I suppose 
you do not care to be the object of such an outspoken 
passion." 

Marian blushed rosily under the earnest look of ad- 
miration the young man bent upon her, but soon 
found her voice, for she had known Albert Howard 
many years, and his preference for her society among 
his young lady friends had not been concealed. 

" I can hardly appreciate the attentions I was re- 
ceiving when you came up," said Marian, laughing. 
" They were altogether too full of ardor to be agree- 
able." 

" To be frank, though, I must say I bear the beast 
no ill will for giving me this opportunity to rescue 
you, and play the hero so effectively. But you are 
not going ? You are too much fatigued. Pray come 
into the house and rest yourself. There is a gate not 
far from here," said Albert Howard. 
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" Oh, I thank you very much, but I am in a great 
hurry, and as I am now rested, I must be going," said 
Marian, making an effort to start. 

** You must at least allow me to see you safely to 
the railroad, for the cow might renew the attack the 
moment I am gone. She must have escaped from our 
pasture. I will give that rascal, Tony, a lesson he 
won't forget in a hurry when I see him," with quite a 
savage gleam in his handsome eyes, as he said this. 

" Please do nothing of the kind oni my account. It 
would only distress me,** said Marian, timidly. 

They were now walking forward together, and it 
was easy to note the young man's warni admiration 
for his fair companion. When they reached the rail- 
road he helped her down the steep bank, and asking 
her to ride with him the following Saturday afternoon, 
he took his leave, or rather, he allowed her to do so, for 
he watched her until she had disappeared around the 
station-house, before he left. 

Marian astonished Mrs. Jackson by walking into 
her kitchen at that hour of the morning. 

" Gracious sakes alive, my dear ! Has anything 
happened ? " she asked of Marian. 

** I was only a little frightened because a cow 
chased me in the woods," answered Marian, withhold- 
ing the rest of her adventure, because of Mrs. Jackson's 
well-known opposition to her receiving the attentions 
of that young gentleman. She was probably prejudiced. 

" I came over so early, Mrs. Jackson, because mam- 
ma and auntie wished to know whether you ever saw 
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this money before ? " said Marian, holding up the two 
gold pieces. 

" Why, what on earth ails you, child, that you ask 
me such enrageous questions? You ain't a bit dazed 
by your fright, be you ? '* said she sympathetically, as 
she approached Marian, and made her sit down. 

" I don't believe you've had your breakfast, so 
just drink a glass of this fresh buttermilk, dear?" 
handing her a glass, which Marian drank, feeling a 
trifle gaunt after her walk. It was very clear tO Ma- 
rian that Mrs. Jackson had never seen these coins be- 
fore, and that lady was very much mystified by the 
story she related to her. Marian did not stop 
long after this explanation had been given, and de- 
parted, leaving Mrs. Jackson quite puzzled over the 
occurrence. She stood for some minutes, looking after 
Marian, her hands upon her hips and her head moving 
back and forth. She had promised faithfully to say 
nothing about the matter. Her husband, however, was 
supposed to share all her secrets, and usually kept them. 

When Marian returned, and reported to her mother 
and Aunt Prudence the result of her walk, they were 
completely at a loss to account for the strange phe- 
nomenon. They did, however, agree that, for the 
present, Aunt Prudence would take charge of the 
money, and if, in one week, no rightful owner ap- 
peared, Marian should be allowed to spend it as her 
own. Marian commended this natural conclusion, 
and felt somewhat relieved thereby, although her de- 
sire to penetrate the mystery was as strong as ever. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DOCTOR MONROE AND HIS DEFIANCE OF LAW. 

HE summer had been succeeded by fall, 
and this in turn by winter. Ned was visit- 
ing his interesting friend and teacher 
in Germantown more frequently than ever. So 
congenial were they that he changed his les- 
sons from once a week to thrice, the subterfuge 
under which this arrangement with the Professor hacf 
begun being now very transparent. When the snow 
came, the family questioned whether Ned could con- 
tinue his trips to Germantown so often ; but the pro- 
gress he was jnaking, and the combination of instru- 
ments in the orchestra that Mr. Tidrow had brought 
together proved such a strong attraction, that he 
could not patiently listen to any curtailment of these 
pleasurable hours. Ned declared that these evenings 
with his friend and teacher were the happiest of his 
life, and it was agreed between them that, when winter 
came, he should remain over night with the Professor 
whenever bad weather overtook him. Marian contin- 
ued to make her weekly visit to the mill, and to per- 
form her clerical work to the entire satisfaction of Mr. 
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Norcross and Albert Howard. It is not likely that 
any one had ever entertained a suspicion that Miss 
Alice Whitby was other than she seemed, for which 
fact Marian was duly thankful. But the approach of 
winter was also a source of anxiety to Marian as well 
as to Ned. She had been receiving her wages 
every week with great regularity, and Mr. Norcross 
had upon several occasions expressed his gratification 
to his friend, Doctor Kennedy, for the efficient help he 
had put in his way. The money was such a help to her in 
the way of dressing herself, and it enabled her to add 
so many little comforts to her mother's life, that Ma- 
rian would not have given up her situation without a 
struggle. She was learning rapidly in this way. The 
school was a large one ; that which turns out the 
largest number of graduates each year, and the lessons 
of independence and frugality it inculcates, might well 
be envied by the graduates of the most renowned in- 
stitution of learning in this country. While Aunt 
Prudence had not been known to yield one iota of the 
position she had taken upon this question, it was quite 
plain to the rest of the family that she had become 
very well reconciled to it. Mrs. Riverson took the 
lead only in this affair o^ Marian's ; in all other mat- 
ters she deferred to Prudence. It is true, she was fre- 
quently asked whether she assented to this or that 
measure by Prudence ; but it was soon understood 
in the family that her acquiescence was always de- 
sired and expected, and gentle Mrs. Riverson always 
met the expectations of her friends. 
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The family were 'all in the sitting-room one wild 
night that winter, while a cheerful fire of logs was 
blazing in the great open fire-place. Ned sat in one 
corner playing softly, some of the simple melodies his 
mother loved to hear. 

" What a night it is outside " said Mrs. Riverson, as 
a more powerful blast of wind slammed the shutter of 
one of the kitchen windows with great violence. 
" How the wind sweeps up and down the valley. I 
hope no one is obliged to be out such a night as this," 
she continued. 

" No doubt some doctor is out visiting some shift- 
less mortal, who only found out he was sick after 
night had set in. If I were a doctor, I believe I should 
be tempted to let some of these people die now and 
then, if only to make room for more provident ones. 
I despise those who have no management," said Pru- 
dence. The shutter slammed again. 

" Ned, dear, please go and fasten that shutter } " 
asked his mother. 

The soft and harmonious strains of Ned's favorite 
piece continued, and from the boy's position, his eyes 
toward the ceiling, he was certainly far away from 
where he sat, oblivious of all about him. Marian 
pointed her finger toward him in order to draw the 
attention of her companions to the musician, while she 
in an ordinary tone repeated her mother's request. 
But Ned was elsewhere. His thoughts were not of 
the earth. Only the harmonies of the heavenly choir 
could interest him at that moment, while the less con- 
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scious part of his nature continued the strains. 
Happy fellow ! Perhaps after all, he was, though un- 
consciously, the greatest philosopher. 

Marian arose and went to the kitclien to do ht-r 
mother's bidding, and as she passed Ned shestunU^kd 
over his foot, which event aroused him from his mu- 
sical reverie. 

" I really do not know what will become of that boy 
of yours, Mary," said Aunt Prudence at that moment. 

" Why, what is the matter now ? " Ned asked, with a 
tinge of alarm in his voice. The scene was then de- 
scribed to him by his aunt with considerable severity. 

" Oh, never mind that. Auntie. That doi sn't hurt 
anything. I only wish I could make you all feel 
as happy as I was a few minutes ago," he said, 
earnestly. 

" I beg that you will not try, my de^ir nephew," re- 
turned his aunt, sarcastically. " None of the River- 
sons have ever been luny to my knowledge, and just now 
one, is quite enough in the family." At that moment a 
sharp decisive "whoa" was heard in the road nea?" the 
house, and not long after a knock at ihc front door re- 
minded them that some one must have been belated in 
thaflonely gorge. It was nine o'clock, and a little trepi- 
dation was noticed upon the face of Prudence, as the 
knock resounded through the house. Ned at once 
arose to open the door, but his aunt was soon by his 
side, and first demanded who it was that sought ad- 
mittance at that unseemly hour. In response, there 
came four gentle taps, one after another, in rapid sue- 
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cession upon the door. Prudence Riverson's fears 
seemed to vanish at once. 

"Open the door, Ned, I know who it is now," she said. 

As the door opened a young man, with black hair 
and eyes, and a kindly face that seemed to be pleadings 
with or for some one, entered the room. 

"Doctor Monroe," exclaimed Prudence, "what 
takes you abroad such a night as this ? Come to the 
fire at once, for I see by your nose that you have suf- 
fered during your ride," she continued. 

Doctor Monroe advanced to the cheerful fire and 
seated himself, while Prudence introduced him to Mrs. 
Riverson and Marian, and was about to do the same 
for Ned, when they both assured her it was unneces- 
sary, as they were already acquainted with each other. 
In explanation, Ned said he had met the Doctor at 
Professor Carl's house in Germantown, when Aunt 
Prudence exclaimed : 

" Sure enough, but I had forgotten for the time 
Carl Rother's interest in the cause." 

As Doctor Monroe looked furtively at the other 
members of the family. Aunt Prudence divining his 
thoughts, hastened to inform him that concealment 
from the young people was unnecessary. Thus as- 
sured, the doctor proceeded as follows : 

" I only received word late this evening, Miss River- 
son, from some of our friends twenty miles south of 
us, that we should prepare lo receive a [)Oor woman, 
who has been separated from her husband and three 
children for five years, they having previously escaped 
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to Canada. This poor creature, so the message read, 
had been caught once, and had been fearfully pun- 
ished by her master in Virginia ; but full of the God- 
given spirit of liberty, she had determined to breathe 
the free air of Canada, or die in the attempt. And we 
miserable citizens of this free and glorious republic, 
for whose independence your father fought so nobly, 
Miss Riverson, must hear this kind of talk and hang 
our heads in shame. But as you know some of us 
cannot stop there, and this is another opportunity to 
protest against the cursed abomination, which seeks 
under the mantle of liberty to hold men, women and 
children in bondage. Never while I live," continued 
the Doctor, his form growing more erect, and his 
speech less distinct, owing to his excitement, **will I 
refuse to do all that I possibly can, by word or deed, 
to assist any human being to overthrow the power by 
which he is held in bondage." 

** Poor woman, how she must have suffered," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Riverson, with tears in her eyes. " When 
will she arrive. Doctor Monroe ? " 

" To-morrow night she will be brought across the 
river at Flat Rock, where I will be in waiting for her. 
From there we will go up Domino Lane to the turn- 
pike, down it to Crease's Lane, crossing the Wissa- 
hickon on that bridge, and then striking the township 
line road, down which we will come to a point due 
north of this place, where I shall expect to receive the 
signal from the Deacon, who will be waiting to con- 
duct the poor woman to the cave." 
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" We will have everything comfortably arranged for 
her reception by that time. We will see to everything 
to-morrow morning, Doctor," said Prudence, with 
great interest. ** It will not do to have a fire, of 
course, but the Deacon can have half a dozen hot 
bricks there when he goes to meet you, and we will 
have plenty of warm comforts and good food." 

** I have no doubt of that, ladies. I know the care 
of this poor mother and her trials must touch the 
heart of any one but a slave driver. The messenger 
stated that she had been hunted closely, and extra 
precautions must be taken to avoid her capture. It 
was suggested that she be allowed to rest a week or 
so in the first station that it was thought safe for her 
to do so." 

" What worries me the most," continued the Doc- 
tor, " is that there is snow on the ground, and tell-tale 
tracks may be left behind, that may lead the blood- 
hounds of slavery to her cave. I should have no fears 
were it not for that." 

" We have lived too long among these hills and 
forests to be defeated by the snow. Doctor Monroe. 
Bring the poor woman to us, and we will see that 
she is fed and clothed, and well rested, before you 
take her farther on her journey. And the human 
bloodhounds who may be upon her track will not find 
her, either," said Prudence, roused as she had never 
been before. 

" Then I will return at once and get some sleep, for 
r shall be out the greater part of to-morrow night. 
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Fortunately for our cause, it is nothing unusual for a 
physician to be out at night, and it is not calculated 
to create suspicion. Good-night, and may God bless 
you all," said the whole-souled young physician. 

As soon as he had left, Aunt Prudence said : 

'* He is a noble man. Every time I meet him I am 
impressed with hi^ great desire to be doing something 
for his fellow men. I don't believe much in his little 
pill nonsense, but if I ever could take them, he would 
be the only one who could persuade me into it." 

The next morning the family must rise early, for 
they had much to do. Mrs. Riverson was the first 
one out of bed. She made the fires, and had the 
kettle on, before she was able to get Ned down 
stairs to assist her. Marian had become mbre 
considerate for her mother since she had undertaken 
her clerical work for the mill. In assuming a share 
of tlie responsibilities of life, she had been led to see 
her mother's self-abnegation more forcibly than ever. 
She was also growing older, and wisdom often comes 
with increasing years. After breakfast, Ned was dis- 
patched on horseback to see Deacon MoCullum, and 
inform him that business of importance to the cause 
needed his attention. The good Deacon dropped 
his work and hastened to Riversons. 

Aunt Prudence acquainted him with the interview 
had with Doctor Monroe the night before, and what 
was expected of them. 

**I am heartily glad of another opportunity to help 
a suffering mortal in this world. And such a sufferer ! 
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God forgive those who do this thing. It is abominable, 
indeed, as Mr. Butler and I have frequently remarked." 
" I will make a warm bed of cotton in the cave, and 
place a supply of everything I think will be needed 
for a week's siege, and then we must keep aw*ay from 
it," said the Deacon. 

Then they agreed upon the articles each would fur- 
nish for the poor woman's comfort, and the Deacon 
returned home to procure his supplies. 

He soon returned and started up over the hill with 
Ned, each carrying a large basket upon his arm.^ The 
Deacon instructed Ned to place his feet exactly in his 
footsteps, saying that he intended to fill them all up 
with loose snow, after they had finished their work at 
the cave. 

When they arrived on the side of the hill, in the 
lonely gorge where this* secret station of the under- 
ground railroad system was situated, they found it in 
very good condition. It was nearer the top than the 
base of the hill, and the entrance— which required one 
to stoop considerably to enter — was entirely concealed 
by two large cedar trees that grew in front, and whose 
limbs needed to be brushed aside, before an entrance 
could be effected. They both entered with their bas- 
kets, and found that little snow had penetrated within. 
They were both familiar with its innej: chambers, and 
could stand upright with a slight inclination of the 
head. Passing farther into the cavern, they were grati- 
fied to find it quite warm and dry. 

** W^ mu$t §e^ if the window i§ all right," said the 
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Deacon, as be pressed forward toward a faint ray of 
light, that was struggling to illuminate the interior 
of a large room. Here a separation of two shelves of 
rock had occurred in a manner that prevented any one 
Trom the outside, noticing that a large pane of glass — 
for those days — had been rudely inserted, and the 
cracks stopped up with mud. Below the lower rock no 
one could approach, and above, the rock projected so 
far that no one could see the hole and the glass, without 
lying down and peering cautiously over the edge. 
Even then it would have been a difficult feat. Near 
this window was a fissure in the rocks leading down 
to the base of the hill, and a stream of the purest wa- 
ter trickled into it from a corresponding cleft in the 
rock above. This never ceased to flow, summer or 
winter. 

Several trips were made tp»the cave, and the ladies 
busied themselves all day, preparing for all possible 
wants of the unfortunate creature they were to enter- 
tain in this novel manner. When they were certain 
that all had been provided, the Deacon took a large 
basket, and filling it with snow obtained near the barn, 
started carefully back in his old tracks to the cave. 
When he reached it, he carefully filled the first track 
outside the cave with the snow, to the level of that 
about it, and di^ the same to all, as he slowly backed 
away from the place. A couple of trips, and his task 
was finished. As he returned to Riverson's house 
again, he said : 

" I have often doubted whether there was any proper 
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place for craft and cunning, but having discussed the 
subject with the Rev. Mr. Butler, we both concluded 
they might be necessary and even worthy instruments 
in proper hands, and especially when used to overthrow 
and confuse the machinations of Satan." 



CHAPTER XL 




DOCTOR Monroe's midnight ride. 



HILE the Riverson's, with the assistance of 
Deacon McCallum, were attending to the 
humane work that had been entrusted to 
them, Doctor Monroe was busily engaged with his pa- 
tients. His practice wajB not as yet an extensive one, 
but he had espoused the new medical doctrines — as he 
did everything he believed in — with so much ardor, 
that he had not lacked friends and admirers. His de- 
votion to every measure designed to promote the wel- 
fare of humanity was so pronounced and aggressive, 
and his connection with his fellow men through the 
medium of the Masonic, the Odd Fellows and thfe Tem- 
perance fraternities was so extensive, that his in|luence 
soon became felt in the community. There was no 
dissimulation and deceit in his nature. Not enough 
for his own good in a business way, for he could not 
refrain from rebuking a wrong, no matter by whon) 
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committed. And his manner was so earnest, and his 
actions so consistent with his expressed convictions, 
that he was respected, even while he was denounced 
by his enemies. 

Yes, he did have enemies ! How could it be 
otherwise ? The man who lias no enemies in a com- 
mun ty has never exerted a very wide influence. The 
tpan who was bold enough to walk into a house and 
protect the poor slave wife of a drunken brute who 
was beating her, could not fail to draw upon himself 
the wrath of the guilty husband. And yet a man so 
full of good works and love for his brethren, as Doc- 
tor Monroe, could not gain the unqualified commenda- 
tions of his clerical friends. Pastor Smith, to whose 
church his gentle wife belonged, could not induce the 
doctor to ally himself with the children of God, be- 
cause they believed it necessary to obey the divine 
command to drink wine at the sacramental supper of the 
church. This caused the doctor's wife, some spiritual 
apprehensions in regard to her husband's eternal wel- 
fare. But as time rolled on, and he gave no sign of 
changing his views, while his good work abounded 
more and more, she ceased to worry over this vagary 
of her husband, believing in her secret heart, no 
doubt, that in some way, known only to Him, the' 
good Lord would deliver her husband from the con- 
sequences of the violation of so few of his commands. 
Upon this evening, as the hour hand neared the figure 
of nine upon the old clock in the corner of the hall, 
Doctor Mpnroe ^rose and told his wife it was nearly 
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time for him to be going. Tears came into the lady's 
eyes at once. She knew full well the danger to be in- 
curred, and she was fearful for the safety of her hus- 
band. Doctor Monroe busied himself for the next 
few minutes in examining his pistols. Satisfied that 
they could be depended upon, and placing his medi- 
cine cases in his pockets, he drew on his overcoat, 
then wrapping his scarf well about his ears, he kissed 
his tearful young wife and strode forth into the night 
with a brave heart. He walked rapidly to the livery 
stable, and his mare. was soon harnessed to his sleigh. 
As he seated himself in it, and tucked the robe 
around him, Dick, the hostler, turned to him and 
asked : " Will you be gone long. Doc ? " 
V ** Yes,*' answered the Doctor, " possibly all night. 
One of those cases you can't say much about in that 
way, down the pike toward Laurel Hill." 

The Doctor drove in that direction several blocks, 
then he turned northward, *and at last turned west, 
through some of the back streets of Manayunk, and 
then kept his course steadily toward Flat Rock. The 
sleighing was excellent, but the Doctor was in no 
hurry now ; sometime must be spent in reaching the 
rendezvous, and as the weather was quite cold, he 
preferred to await the time in his sleigh. When the 
last house in the village had been left behind, the 
Doctor stopped and removed the string of bells from 
his horses neck. 

**We want as little noise as possible to-night, 
Betty,'' said he, as he stroked the neck of the faithful 
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and fleet-footed animal. Then they moved on slowly 

again, and at length came to the designated place ■ 

«ilong the bank of the river. The Doctor knew the 

ground thoroughly, and he turned down from the 

highway, and drove his horse close to the edge of the 

bank. He stood there in the darkness, waiting for 

the hour to arrive. Walking was quite necessary to 

keep himself warm, and the mare was also uneasy. 

The weather had been growing steadily colder for the 

past week, and fortunately, the ice was quite firm in 

the river, for the Doctor did not .hesitate to satisfy 

himself upon that point, while waiting for the expected 

signal. He walked cautiously out upon the ice, and 

when near the middle of the river perceived a sudden 

flash of light upon the opposite bank, and then 

another, still another, and then one final one, making 

four in all. Quick as thought, the Doctor placed a 

tiny whistle to his lips and gave four shrill whistles in 

response, which echoed and re-eclioed between the 

hills on each bank, until he became fearful that he 

would arouse some of the neighboring farmers. The 

response was one more flash of light, and then Doctor 

Monroe moved forward cautiously with pistol in hand. 

At length he stopped and listened, thinking he heard 

voices. Before long he heard quite distinctly the 

following conversation, and then he knew all was 

right : 1 

" O Lor God, massa, but I'se tired. I'se plum don ' 

out ! " 

Doctor Monroe whistled softly with his lips four times 

f 
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in succession, and stepped rapidly toward the two 
figures approaching him upon the ice. 

" Who goes there ? " rang out sharply, as he drew 
near. 

" A friend," replied the Doctor. 

" Thank God ! " exclaimed a powerful voice, whose 
owner soon reached the Doctor, with a middle-aged 
negro woman by hjs side, slipping down every few 
steps and requiring the help of her conductor, and 
withal, groaning in a manner sufficient to excite the 
pity of any observer. 

** I am truly glad to deliver my charge into your 
hands^ sir," said the stranger — a man of powerful phy- 
sique, but whose features could not be distinguished 
owing to the darkness — " for this poor woman is 
nearly worn out with the cold and constant travel, to- 
gether with the frequent alarm of a close pursuit. 
You must give her several days* rest. I do not know 
your name, and I guess it is best as it is, but I want 
to grasp your hand before I leave that I may know 
you if I ever feel your grip again." 

They shook hands, and the stranger turned about and 
walked rapidly back to the south shore, after bidding 
the colored runaway slave a very cordial farewell, and 
wishing her many blessings. In a few moments more 
Doctor Monroe had aided his new charge to the bank 
where he had left his sleigh, and after placing her in 
it, and tucking the robes around her as carefully as 
he would have done for his own mother, he took his • 
seat beside her, telling Betty to get away from there 
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as lively as she pleased. Betty pricked up her ears, 
for she knew her master's voice, and seemed to under- 
stand his words. On they sped up Domino Lane, 
with nothing but the white snow on the ground about 
them, the sky and the stars above, while the poor 
woman crouching at the good Doctor's feet, kept mut- 
tering her thanksgiving to God, and expressing her 
willingness to kiss the hem of the man's robe who was 
kind enough to brave his country's unjust laws for her 
sake. As they emerged from the lane and came 
upon the turnpike, the Doctor thought he heard a 
noise behind them, as of some one in pursuit. The 
poor woman heard it also and l^egan to moan, and 
wished to get out at once. The Doctor bid her lie 
still and be quiet, so sharply, that from force of habit 
she obeyed at once without question, and then he told 
Betty to clear out as fast as she could. That was 
enough for the gritty little mare, and away she flew 
down the pike at a rattling pace. Very soon the 
noise of pursuit or otherwise was left behind them, 
but Betty, with head and neck stretched out and her 
nostrils dilated, was keeping up her swift pace. Then 
the Doctor's slightly awakened fear subsided, and, 
looking behind him, he shook his fist at the whole 
army of- slave drivers in the distant South, and ex- 
claimed : 

** If you catch me, my word for it, you'll let go 
fast enough ! " 

On they traveled, but as they approached the steep 
hill leading down to the bridge over the Wissahickon 
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at this point, the pace must needs be slower. And as 
they entered the old-fashioned covered bridge, the 
Doctor thought he saw the form of some one outlined 
upon the white snow beyond, as it hurried to the shel- 
ter of the side of the bridge. The lines were passed 
to his left hand, and one of his pistols firmly grasped 
in the other. They passed slowly through the bridge, 
owing to the bare floor over which the sleigh must be 
dragged. Just as they emerged from the bridge a 
snort or shout of triumph, so it seemed to the Doctor, 
who was now thoroughly aroused, was heard and then 
a dark object rushed toward them. 

The poor woman, believing that all her suffering 
had once more been in vain, dropped back in a dead 
faint. And it was well for her, or doubtless she would 
have bounded out of the sleigh, and taken to the 
woods, only to perish. The Doctor fired promptly at 
the man who thus sought to impede his way, and the 
mare wenjt off like a flash, and kept up her pace, until 
they reached the top of the hill on their way to the 
township-line road, 

** I hope I didn't kill that fellow," said the Doctor 
to his companion. " But then he won't rush at a man 
in that way again, so late at night as this." 

The poor woman, with the carelessness of her race, 
recovered from her faint, and -regained her courage. 

" For God, massa, you stands no triflin. God bress 
you." 

Their further progress was not interrupted, and it 
was time to be on the lookout for the faithful 
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Deacon. A large poplar tree had been pointed out 
as the halting place on the way to the cave from this 
road, and it soon appeared in sight. At a short dis- 
tance from the tree the sleigh came to a stand, and 
the next moment a flash of light appeared behind it, 
was suddenly obscured, then reappeared. This hap- 
pened four times in succession. The Doctor's whistle 
rang out sharply in response, and then he moved 
boldly up to the tree. 

" Are you all right. Doctor?** asked the Deacon. 

" Yes, thank God, all has gone well, but we must 
hurry and get this woman to a safe place. I thought 
we were pursued as we drove out of Domino Lane 
down the pike, but Betty gave them no chance," said 
the Doctor. 

" If that is the case. Doctor, you had better ride on 
at once, so they can follow you, while I take this good 
woman over the hill to her home of a few days. They 
will hardly stop here and look for tracks to-night, and 
at daylight I will fill them all up," said the Deacon, 
deliberately. , 

Then, stiff and cold, the poor w^oman alighted, when 
D( C-or Monroe assured her she would be secreted for 
several days, where no one could ever find her, and 
that he would come again some dark night, and drive 
her on her way fartl\er north. She expressed her 
gratitude in her peculiar dialect, and then followed 
the Deacon up the hill, where their forms where soon 
lost among the trees. 

The Doctor drove on, and as the night was well ad- 
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vanced, and the air quite cold, he slapped first one 
hand and then the other about his shoulders to warm 
them. He reached the Germantown road and than 
turned towar^ Riverson's, where he halted and se- 
cured his horse. He could see through a chink in one 
of the shutters that a good fire was still burning upon 
the hearth, and his benumbed hands and feet made 
him pause. After covering well his faithful animal, he 
rapped four times upon the front door, and was at 
once admitted by Prudence, who had not yet retired, 
thinking the Doctor would stop on his way home and 
inform her as to the result of his night ride. She re- 
joiced with him when she learned that their charge 
was already in the cave, and listened eagerly to every 
incident of the trip, as related to her by the Doctpn 
After this recital he took his leave, promising to re- 
turn before many days, and take the fugitive farther 
on her way. His parting injunction was, that under 
no circumstances should any of them go near the cave 
but the Deacon ; for he was sure that he would never 
do so during the day. He soon reached Manayunk, 
and drove to the stable, from the direction in which 
he had driven away the night before. Dick was very 
sleepy, and did not trouble him much with questions, 
merely saying : " Well, you did make it before day- 
light, Doc, didn't you ? " 

In less than an hour the Doctor's weary eyes were 
closed in sleep, for it took him sometime to relate his 
experiences to his anxious wife, who had remained 
Awakcp awaiting his rtturn with ftar and trembling. 
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It was about four o'clock in the morning when 
he did fall asleep, and then his wife, tired as she 
was, could not obtain her slumber, because her tired 
husband snored so much louder than usual. It was 
after ten o'clock before the Doctor could be aroused, 
and by that time several patients were already waiting 
to consult him. It was almost noon before he ap- 
peared on Main street, and then he saw Mr. Grace 
and Judge Howard moving about in a somewhat mys- 
terious manner, accompanied by a stranger, whose 
quick, impulsive manner, and broad brimmed hat, 
proclaimed him a Southerner at first glance. 

Instinctively it came to the Doctor, that this man 
was the master of the poor woman whose cause he had 
espoused, and his heart filled with anger toward him. 
But he wished to learn all he could, so he continued 
to walk about, hoping chance would give him some vf 
formation. 

As he stepped into Doctor Kennedy's drug store, 
he noticed the Judge and the stranger talking to Dick, 
the hostler. This, of itself was suspicious, but the 
Doctor only laughed to himself, and felt in his inside 
pocket, to see if his pistol was still there. Satisfied 
upon this point, he entered the store and stood con- 
versing with Sydney Ransom near the front door. 
While he was thus engaged. Judge Howard and his 
two companions entered, when the Judge at once in- 
troduced Doctor Monroe to Colonel Wharton, />f 
Virginia. 

The Judge proceeded to say, that Colonel Why^. n 
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had been engaged for several weeks in tracking a slave 
woman, who had escaped from his plantation in Vir- 
ginia, and believed her to be in that part of the country. 

" Knowing you to be a law-abiding and peaceful 
citizen," said the Judge, " we thought you might be 
willing to aid us in returning this property to our 
Southern neighbor, if you had by chance obtained any 
knowledge of the case." 

" And all I have to say in response," returned the 
Doctor, **is, that Colonel Wharton looks too much 
like a gentleman to be engaged in hunting down a 
poor woman, who is only seeking to enjoy the fruits 
of her labor. I have no unfriendly feeling for the 
gentleman, but I trust he will never again see the wo- 
man he is looking for," said the Doctor calmly, but 
with a dangerous fire in his eyes. 

"Why, the man is a damned abolitionist, Judge 
Howard, and ought to be run out of a lawful com- 
munity," exclaimed the fiery Southerner. 

" My dear Colonel, not so fast, sir," said Judge 
Howard, deprecatingly. " Do not forget that you are 
in the North, and that many of our citizens refuse to 
give their assent to the fugitive slave law, much to 
my distress and that of all good democrats." 

" Yes, but we found that he was out with his sleigh 
all night, as you know. Perhaps if he is a gentleman, 
and is willing to obey the laws of his country, he will 
tell us who he visited last night," said Colonel 
Wharton, making many gesticulations as he spoke, and 
almost shaking his fist in the Doctor's face. 
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A number of men had gathered about the door in 
the meantime, and Doctor Monroe stood cool and de- 
fiant, looking the excital)le Virginia colonel squarely 
in the face. 

'* Yes, sir, I could tell you where I was last night* 
but then I don't think 1 will, as I never have been 
any m in's slave, and by the eternal God, sir, I never 
will ! If that will not satisfy you, make the most of it." 

Then Docior Monroe turned to leav - the store, but 
the excitable Colonel Wharton at that moment jumped 
forward as if to grasp the doctor by the throat. 

The Doctor's eye had never left his man. He knew 
well the effect his words would have upon a slave- 
owner looking for a piece of runaway property, and 
the man's fury only delighted him. It was only an- 
other opportunity to plunge the dagger of inexorable 
justice into a slavcholde 's hrart, while he calmly 
looked at him as l>e turned it around several times, 
and enjoyed his victim's agony. , . 

Before the Colonel had taken his second step, he 
noticed Doctor Monroe's right eye looking into his 
very steadily, along the shining barrel of a pistol. 

*' Another step at your peril, sir," was all he said. 

The two men glared at each other a few moments, 
the colonel looking for some sign that his adversary 
was weakening ; the Doctor coolly debating with him- 
self as to the enormity of the act of killing a man, who 
stood ready at all times to embroil his hands in the 
blood of his fellow creature's, and who lived by 
the sweat of their brows. Then he backed out of 
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the door, bidding Colonel Wharton good day 
as he did so, and expressing at the same time his re- 
gret that their meeting had terminated in such an in- 
auspicious manner ; then placing his pistol in his 
pocket, he walked rapidly down the street. 

Judge Howard was very indignant at the course 
pursued by Doctor Monroe, although his pride in his 
town and its people, prompted him to offer an apology 
for his conduct to Colonel Wharton. He expressed 
doubts about Doctor Monroe's having any knowledge 
of this case, and attributed his conduct as much to 
his intolerance of dictation, as to his hatred of slavery. 

Mr. Grace also seconded Judge Howard's efforts, 
and at the same time suggested, that a thorough search 
of the country for a mile or two alo3>g the Schuylkill 
and the Wissahickon, might throw some light upon the 
case. 

All this was done upon that and the following day, 
but nothing came of it, as Doctor Monroe predicted. 
Several rabid partisans threatened the doctor with vio- 
lence after hearing the story, but he only retorted, 
that he was always prepared for any reasonable 
number of slave-holders or whiskey bloats. 

The next evening Deacon McCallum came over to 
the village to attend his weekly prayer-meeting, a very 
regular proceeding with him. But those who saw him 
there, and were moved by his powerful petitions to 
the throne of grace, did not know that after walking 
part way up the hill with his pastor, Mr. Butler, he 
took leavt of that gentleman, and hurried by a back 
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street to the residence of Doctor Monroe, to whom he 
gave an account of' the search about his mill and the 
Riverson's, that very afternoon. He described the 
chagrin of Colonel Wharton and his rage and disap- 
pointment after having tracked a particular horseshoe 
from the Schuylkill river through Domino Lane, then 
down the pike to Crease's Lane, and at this bridge over 
the Wissahickon he had found the dead body of a 
yearling steer, a circumstance inexplicable to hiip. 
Then he lost the tracks on the township-line road. 

Doctor Monroe laughed at this recital, for he now 
knew what had attacked him on his ride that night. 
But the Deacon had filled all the tracks so deftly, it 
was impossible to notice them. He had seen the poor 
woman early that morning when he had filled all the 
tracks, and she was well and thanking God in a way 
that did a Christian's soul good, and there was no 
danger that her hiding-place would be discovered. It 
was agreed between them that they must wait several 
days before attempting to take her farther North. 

Notwithstanding the rage of Colonel Wharton, and 
the aid given him by Judge Howard, Mr. Grace, and 
others, whose veneration for the laws of their country 
exceeded their detestation of slavery, the slave-mother 
could not be found by the sharpest officers of the law. 
And at the end of a week they ceased to pry upon 
Doctor Monroe's movements, especially after they had 
been purposely led upon several wild goose chases by 
that astute gentleman. 

So after the snow had disappeared, Doctor Monroe, 
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having a patient in the good Deacon's mother, which 
fact had been ostentatiously announced in the papers 
of the village, it was not at all remarkable that. he 
should go there. This he did one dark night, but did 
not return until after daylight the next morning. 
Where he rode that night, has never been fully dis- 
closed, but it seems that Carl Rother had a hand in 
the expedition, for Ned Riverson often told his Aunt 
Prudence, how the jolly musician had laughed and 
chuckled over the way Doctor Monroe and the rest 
of them, had foiled the human bloodhounds. 

And this was only a fractional part of that uninter- 
rupted struggle between Liberty and Freedom, which 
at last brought on the rebellion, ending with the re- 
moval from our escutcheon forever, of the foulest blot 
that had ever stained it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MARIAN FINDS MORE GOLD, AS WELL AS A LOVER. 

INTER had passed away, and summer was 
once more well advanced, and the topic that 
caused the mos^ excited discussion was the 
action of President Polk, in so promptly accepting the 
challenge to battle, that our southern neighbor, Mex- 
ico, seemed to fling in our faces. The stirring events 
along the border, where General Taylor had twice 
beaten the enemy, had aroused the martial spirit of the 
country. Even in these peaceful .suburban villages 
there were many who were anxious to fight the battles 
of their country. Ned Riverson, with the enthusiasm 
of a boy, felt elated over the victorious opening of the 
campaign, and often expressed a desire to gq, especi- 
ally if he could always fight in the vicinity of a mar- 
tial band. 

Once during the winter Marian found three gold 
pieces in her pocket in the morning, under much the 
same circumstances that surrounded that puzzling 
phenomenon the first time it had been brought to 
their notice. They could discover no reasonable ex^ 
planation, and no one to whom the secret had been 
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entrusted, was able to throw any light upon it. There 
was no one whom they could legitimately suspect of 
thus endeavoring to befriend them, and after a few 
weeks, Marian was again permitted to use the money. 

Aunt Prudence worried more than any member of 
the family over the mystery, though her pride enabled 
her to keep silent in the presence of strangers. 

This last instance had not been forgotten, and Ned 
had jocosely asked his sister, whether she could not 
find some more for his benefit, when in less than a 
week she again produced some coins, this time four 
in number, amounting to thirty dollar?. 

Prudence declared it was beyond endurance. While 
the patient mother expressed herself quite content 
with all such dealings of Providence, even though her 
curiosity cpuld not be satisfied. Ned declared that it 
was a very serious matter, indeed, but quite an inter- 
esting one withal. Who was it ? How was it done ? 
These were questions that needed an answer before 
anything could be done, and meantime he would be 
thankful for any assistance his dear sister was enabled 
to give him, by virtue of this peculiar gift of hers. 

But Marian suffered very much at each recurrence 
of this peculiar affair, for her Aunt Prudence became 
more than ever suspicious, that something existed in 
relation to this, of which they had all been kept in ig- 
norance. Yet her Aunt could hardly doubt the genu- 
ine distress depicted on her beautiful face, when she 
produced the gold upon each occasion. At any rate, 
Aunt Prudence thought a visit from Aunt Betsey 
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Clay bank would be very agreeable just then, and she 
was at once sent for. 

There was no mistaking the character of the wel- 
come Aunt Betsey received when the stage drew up 
near the front door. And it was a gratification that 
brought the smiles to the good hearted lady. 

" Now come into the house, Betsey,*' said Prudence, 
" we are always glad to see you, and never more so 
than at this time. How have you been since we saw 
you last ? " 

** Oh, law sakes, Prudence, you know I never have 
time to be sick. Why, just think of it ! Suppose you 
should send for me while I was a layin* in bed sick ? 
Wouldn't that be a pretty state of affairs? And you 
see I just say, *I won't be sick, and I never am,'" said 
that vivacious lady. 

"I really do not see how you manage to exert so 
much will as that, Betsey. For my part, all I can do 
is to keep on with my work every day the same, for I 
often feel that I could not muster up will enough to 
begin again, if I should stop one day," said Mrs. Riv- 
er-on. 

'* And I say," resumed Aunt Betsey, " as you all 
know I've often said before, that you have just as 
much will as the rest of us. If you had just a little 
more snap, enough to make others work like you, 
Mary, it would be a great sight better for them, and 
certainly much better for you. But I do feel a trifle 
tired now. Ned, dear, please to give me a drink of 
that cool spring water.' 
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Ned called to Jerry and disappeared with that 
frisky cat, soon to return wiih a pi-tcher of water. 

When they were seated at the table. Aunt Betsey 
asked the nature of the trouble tliey were so anxious 
to talk over with her. The entire story was then re- 
lated to her. Aunt Prudence b gan it, but could not 
be said to have given it entire. There were man;, 
important items that she was about to omit, and these 
Mrs. Riverson would ocrasionally supply. Nor did 
Ned and Marian withhold any facts cf which they 
happened to be in possession. Aunt Betsey had 
never heard of these strange occurrences before, and 
was much astonished as the recital proceeded. When 
it was ended, they all waited anxiously to hear her 
opinion. They expected something that might in 
some unknown manner lift the vail of mystery sur- 
rounding it. They all had so much faith in Aunt 
Betsey, that great things were always expected of her 
in any emergency. 

Would she fail them now, who never had failed 
them before ? 

"Well, I do declare ! I never heard such a story 
as that before ! " said Aunt Betsey, deliberately. ** And 
I will say. Prudence, that some people might tell me 
that story, and all the reply they would get would be 
an extremely quiet silenc^, with an upward twitch of 
my nose. But I have known you all too long, to makt 
you such a reply. By the way, what have you done 
with the gold you found, Marian ? " 

" This is the last I found, Aqnt Betsey," handing 
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her the last four coins. " We spent the others, when 
we found no one claimed it. We can hardly afford to 
keep money to look at," said Marian. 

Aunt Betsey took the coins in her hand and looked 
at them carefully, then looked up and said : 

" The first thing that occurs to riie, Prudence, is, 
that these are genuine gold coins ; just what they 
seem to be. And the next is, that some one put them 
in Mariiin's pocket just as sure as you are born. The 
next question is, who that somebody is ? If you and 
Mary know that you didn't do it, the question is nar- 
rowed down to Ned, and Marian herself. But where, 
in the name of sense, *hat good-for-nothing careless 
boy, who never earned a cent in his life, could get 
money to put in his sister's pocket, I can't see ; and I 
don't believe any one else could have done it, so we 
may as well pass that idea. And then we have only 
Marian left," said she, musingly. 

Suddenly, Aunt Betsey turned toward Marian and 
said sharply, "See here, Marian Riverson, I don't be- 
lieve in witches, nor any nonsense of that sort, and I 
have known you all your life. Now don't try to pull 
the wool over my eyes, but just tell me the whole 
truth. I won't take one whit less than that, from 
you." 

For an answer, the tears appeared at once in Ma- 
rian's eyes, preventing her for a time from giving 
voice to her indignant denial of Aunt Betsey's ar- 
raignment. Marian's distress was too obvious to be 
attributed to any deceit, but yet Aunt Betsey, like an 
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inquisitor General of the olden times, maintained a 
dignified, but stern attitude. 

Upon Marian's part, she could not help feeling 
greatly outraged. The mystery troubled and vexed 
her. And in addition to this, she was troubled by the 
suspicions of her own family, which would crop out 
every now and then, when they were seeking an ex- 
planation ; and, of course, only increasing her distress. 

" If these mysterious showers of gold continue," 
thought she, *' while I remain in the same ignorance 
in regard to them, what will become of me? And in 
spite of all we can do, it will at length become gener- 
ally known ; and then, those who wish to think ill of 
me, will find this an excellent excuse for doing so." 

All these thoughts, and many more, ran through her 
active mind, and Aunt Betsey, the judge of that circuit 
for the time being., was doing her best to maintain a ju- 
dicial frame of mind. At this moment Ned interfered. 

" Aunt Betsey, I think you are acting real hateful 
toward Marian. I do, indeed. And if you don't stop 
it, I will take revenge on Jerry, who is wondering all 
the time what is the matter. Come, Marian, never 
mind what she says. Nobody can blame you for it." 
Then he approached his sister, and caressingly placed 
his arm about her. " I am sure," he continued, " that 
we would be a pretty set of dunces to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg. I think we ought to be 
thankful that we have a Fairy Princess in disguise 
living with us, and eating at our table. I am sure, I 
am. And how could I have had that last new suit, if 
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it hadn't been for Sis's great gift ? Can you tell me 
that, Aunt Betsey Claybank ?" 

** No, I can't tell you that, but I can tell Ned River- 
son to hold his tongue, when he gets too impudent," 
replied that energetic lady. *' And," continued Aunt 
Betsey, " I have this also to say : Wh^n my help is 
asked for, it is given freely, and without price. But 
it has tQ be taken as I choose tb give it, and I can't 
be frightened from the path of duty by a trifling 
musician, and a boy at that." 

" Yes, there it is again," answered Ned. " Just as 
if any. one who loved music better than anything else 
in the world, must be a booby, and positively no good. 
You'r all alike about that, and I believe I have just as 
much right to look upoii the rest of the world as the 
boobies. * Don't talk to me,* says Professor Carl, * I 
think the unmusical world ought to be called the 
fools.' " 

" I did not think you could be so cruel, Aunt Bet- 
sey," said Marian at last. " I am just as sorely puz- 
zled over this as you, or any one of the family can be. 
I am sure, it troubles me enough as it is, without being 
treated as if I were telling stories." 

" Well, dear, if that is the way it stands, it is pretty 
plain that the Lord doesn't think best to let us know 
all abort it just n6w. But sometime we will know 
what it means. Don't think hard of me. I only 
wanted to probe to the bottom, and spare no one, and 
now I am satisfied ; so don't think I am a cross, ugly 
old woman, after this," said Aunt Betsey. 
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Marian smiled as she replied : " I never did think 
you were cross until now, Aurit Betsey, and I can 
easily forgive this instance." 

Just at that moment the clock struck slowly, and 
quite solemnly, one, two, three, four, five, six, seven. 

"Goodness ! ** exclaimed Mrs. Riverson, with some 
alarm, " hg^ve we been talking so long ? I must 
clear off the table and wash the dishes," rising as she 
spoke. 

" Now, Marian, you can take a walk with Ned, and 
I will help your mother with the dishes, as a peace 
offering," said Aunt Betsey, jumping up and begin- 
ning to stir about with the activity of a young woman. 

** Thank you ever so much. Auntie, for Ned did 
want me to go up to the Bower with him this even- 
ing. Can you get along without me, mamma ? '' asked 
Marian. 

"Yes, run along, dear," replied her mother. 
" Many deft hands make quick work," and the three 
ladies were soon seated upon the front porch together. 

" Is that son of Judge Howard as attentive to Ma- 
rian as ever. Prudence ? " Aunt Betsey asked of that 
lady. 

" Yes, I think he is. Nor would I be surprised to 
sec him call upon Mary, any day, and ask her consent 
to their engagement," replied Prudence. 

" Do you think she cares for him very much ? " 
asked Betsey, returning to the subject. 

" Why, as to that, I can't say, not knowing any 
more about such sentiment than you, Betsey Clay- 
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bank." Prudence was about to continue, but her 
cousin interrupted her. 

" Don't forget, Prudence;, Riverson, that there was a 
time when you knew as much about that nonsense as 
any woman." 

" But I do know," resumed Prudence, not deigning 
to notice Betsey's personal allusion, **that he is a 
young man of good family, who will always be able to 
take care of her, and who dotes upon her. I have 
tried to point out to Marian the duty she owes to her- 
self and family, and I think she will never make an 
alliance that will reflect upon the honor of her family," 
said Prudence, with dignity. 

" What do you think of Albert Howard's attentions, 
Mary ? " asked Betsey of Mrs. Riverson. 

" Oh, I do not wish to fret the dear child, Betsey, 
and so I tell her to think of such matters seriously, and 
then place her affections at last where her heart prompts 
her. Marian is a good girl, and Albert Howard is a 
very pleasant young gentleman, and if she wishes to 
marry him I shall make no objection, if they are wil- 
ling to wait a reasonable time," answered Mrs. 
Riverson. 

" What has become of Sydney Ransom ? " Aunt Bet- 
sey next inquired. " He is my notion of a bright 
young man, who will make his way in the world. If 
I were a young girl, no son of Judge Howard could 
make much of an impression upon me, when Sydney 
was around," continued Miss Claybank, with em- 
phasis. 
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" Betsey Claybank, I am surprised at you ! To 
think you would have no more respect for yourself or 
our family, than to speak of any such relation between 
Marian Riverson and Sydney Ransom ! You must 
have lost your senses ! What ! My niece think for a 
moment in that way, of a man who worked in our 
mill as a boy, and whose people are a miserable shift- 
less set ! Never ! Never ! while I live, I hope ! " 
said Prudence, exhibiting considerable excitement. 

" I believe he was a good boy when he worked for 
you, wasn't he ? '* asked Aunt Betsey coolly, not very 
much disturbed by the earnestness of Prudence. 
"And then I didn't say she was likely to think of him 
in that way. Nor do I suppose that he has ever dared 
to think of her in that light. But then I do say, Pru- 
dence Riverson, that you are not sensible when you 
carry on in that way, about the bare possibility of 
such a thing. He will come out all right, and you 
will be proud of him some day, family or no family I 
Do get rid of your nonsensical notions about your 
family. Bah! Every tub must stand on its own 
founda;tion, I say, and it's common-sense." 

**I won't discuss this question with you any longer, 
Betsey Claybank," said Prudence, rising from her seat 
in her anger. " We can never agree about the true 
dignity of family character, and I will never consent 
to lower the Riverson flag to ignoble blood ! " and 
Prudence swept majestically out of the room. 

Betsey Claybank laughed outright, and conversed 
sometime longer with Mrs. Riverson, who declared 
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her good opinion of Sydney Ransom, and liow she had 
always urged him to call upon them, and had sought 
to make him welcome. But she had policed with re- 
gret, that Prudence always tried lo make him under- 
Btand the social distance between them, and very 
Kkcly that was the reason he did not come to see 
them very often. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ALBERT Howard's attention to marian. 

I FEW days later, Albert Howard was seen 
early one evening driving down the winding 
road from the top of the hill, and Crossing 
over the old red bridge, to stop his horse in front of 
the Riverson homestead. His turnout was an elegant 
one, and aln^ost any young lady might have been 
envious of har, to whose pleasure such an equipage 
was to be devoted, even for one evening. Fast trot- 
ters were not so numerous then as now, and a three- 
minute horse was accounted worthy of any gentleman. 
Albert Howard had never taken kindly to any reg- 
ular employment, much to his father's chagrin, al- 
though he made a pretence of performing some cleri- 
cal work at the paper mill. His inclinations had 
been to driving horses and attending cricket matches, 
and much of his time was spent in these pursuits. la 
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society he was the polished young gentleman, whose 
manner and appearance were all that could be desired. 
Whether he appeared differently when associated 
with his boon companions, the sons of some ot the 
other wealthy manufacturers, for which Manayunk was 
even then noted, was not easy to determine. A 
few knew that Albert was not altogether obedient to 
the wishes of his father, who granted him a handsome 
allowance ; while the relations between the father and 
son were outwardly all that society had a right to ex- 
pect. Upon Marian Riverson, this wild flower of the 
Wissahickon, Albert Howard had for several years 
looked with longing eyes, and nothing his father and 
mother could say to him tended in the least to cool 
his ardor. Not that the Judge had any serious objec- 
tions to his son's matrimonial desires in connection 
with that young lady. He thought she was a charm- 
ing girl, and so did his wife ; but he was ambitious 
and grasping, and could not help hoping that his son 
might marry a lady, who was his equal financially. 
And while Judge Howard had believed Colonel Riv- 
erson to be a wealthy man during his lifetime, he had 
lately become suspicious that something had gone 
wrong during the later years of the old gentleman's life, 
and he now feared that his family had little financial 
strength. If there was one thing upon which he had 
set his heart, it was to found a house that would re- 
main for hundreds of years after his death, the syno- 
nym of all that was grand, noble, dignified and aristo- 
cratic, and possessing immense wealth. But the 
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Judge knew his son, and he saw that opposition would 
never succeed in changing an affair of the heart with 
him. Therefore, so soon as he perceived that he 
was not to be turned from Marian, he yielded 
gracefully, and told his son that if he could secure her 
favor, nothing but a proper period of probation would 
be interposed between him and the object of his de- 
sires. 

The Judge v/as a wise man in many things. He had 
at least a well-settled purpose in view, and marched 
forward resolutely to that end, in order to accomplish 
it, no matter what might come in his way. His strong 
democratic views caused him to fear an alliance with 
a family whose sympathies had always been so strongly 
anti-slavery, and as he thought this matter over, after 
an interview with his son, when all these points had 
been discussed, the father chuckled to himself with 
much inward satisfaction, as he muttered the famous 
proverb : " There's many a slip 'twixt the cup and 
the lip." 

It always affected Prudence Riverson happily, to 
see Albert Howard drive up to their door with his 
sleek horse and shining buggy. Of course, she was 
not to be benefited in any way, as one might have 
supposed from the pleasure she derived from such an 
event ; it was altogether through her love for the 
family name and honor. Such a union would be a 
consummation of her dearest wishes, and if at times 
the remembrance of Judge Howard's pro-slavery 
opinions made her recoil, she easily allayed her fears 
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with the thought of Albert's lack of interest in such 
questions, and felt sure of Marian's influence over him 
in all that pertained to these burning issues ; for Pru- 
dence felt deeply this blight upon our free institutions. 
Albert was welcomed very heartily, and soon departed 
with Marian for an hour's drive. Marian was attired 
in a very tasty manner, and yet it was not quite in 
accord with the prevailing styles, for she always had a 
mode of her own, that her friends said made her look 
charming at all times. A jaunty little hat sat easily 
upon her head, and that Albert thought her a beauti- 
fully dressed young lady, was obvious enough from 
the warmth of his greeting. Mrs. Riverson reached 
the porch just as the young couple were driving away. 
She had not had time to do her usual evening work 
and reach the parlor before. But her smile was just 
as sweet as usual, as she wished them a pleasant ride, 
and asked Albert not to keep Marian out very late. 

" I don't believe your mother ever spoke a cross 
word to you, Marian," said Albert, as he gave his 
horse the reins. 

" You are right," replied Marian. **As for that, I 
doubt whether she ever spoke cross to any one." 

" I should think it would be a pleasant experience 
for her children, and all about her," returned Albert. 
"I am sure that I enjoy no such pleasure, for my 
mothet; gives it to me pretty heavy at times, while the 
governor makes it exceedingly warm for me every day 
or two." 

" It may be that you deserve it," said Marian, 
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laughing. " You do not know how much depends in 
my mother's case upon ihe sterling virtues of her 
children.** ^ 

" I should be willing to admit it in your case,** said 
Albert, with an ardent look at Marian, " but I should 
not like to say as much about that careless, musical 
brother of yours. I should think he would make any 
mother cross.** 

** Dear Ned. Why, you don*t know the dear, 
happy, careless fellow,'* said Marian, affectionately, 
" or you never could speak of him in that way.** 

" I guess I don't know him very well, for he doesn't 
seem to take to me for some reason or other. I am 
sorry for it ; deuced sorry, Marian ; but then I would 
rather be on good terms with his sister. That suits 
me much better," said Albert. 

Marian blushed, and looked across the creek, along 
the bank of which they were riding westward. 

" See," said Marian, pointing to a high, shelving 
j-ock, which jutted out into the stream, and from 
whose summit, to the deep, dark water at its base 
must have been at least a hundred feet. " What a 
terrible place that would be for a runaway horse and 
carriage to approach from the road. Just think of the 
awful fall they would have into the water below.*' 

" Have you then never heard the story connected 
with that rock, Marian ? ** asked Albert. 

Indeed, I have not. Pray, let me hear it." 
My father said he heard the story from a nephew 
of the principal actor in the tragedy,** continued Al • 
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bert. ** An old farmer, by the name of Michael Der* 
went, lived not far from these rocky hills, and was 
peacefully farming his land, with the aid of his half- 
dozen able-bodied sons, when the revolutionary war 
began. The old man was hale and vigorous, and 
quite pronounced in his support of the cause of the 
colonies. But there lived in the same neighborhood 
another farmer, named Isaac Warden, who had taken 
an orphan girl to raise, named Ellen. This old man 
was as ardent in the support of his Mijesty, King 
George, as Michael Derwent was in opposing him. 
Now George Derwent, one of Michael's sons, loved 
Ellen, and was, in consequence, often at old Warden's 
house. It was never fully known by what means old 
man Warden succeeded in corrupting Georg Derwent, 
and turning him against his father and brothers in 
that conflict, but it was always supposed to have been 
through his love for Ellen, and to promises Warden 
must have made George in connection with her. 
However it was, George suddenly left his home, giv- 
ing his father and brother no intimation of his future 
plans. They, however, suspected that he had joined 
the British army. He had promised Ellen to meet 
her beneath that large cedar tree, part way up the 
hill, just around that bend of the creek — pointing back 
from where they were about a hundred yards — you 
know it well, I think, for its branches well conceal 
one from the road below.*' 

" Oh yes, I know that tree," said Marian. 

" He told her," continued Albert, ** that he would 
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surely meet her there in exactly one year from the 
time he left her, and would then claim her as his bride. 
Tne year passed away. The battle of Germantown 
had been fought and lost, and yet old Michael Der- 
went and his sons were always ready to rally at a mo- 
ments notice, to help repel any little band of British 
that might come into these lonely wilds for plunder. 

** Upon this night the old man and his sons had re- 
ceived word, and were promptly on hand behind a pro- 
jecting rock on the side of the road, not far below the 
tree I have mentioned. 

" Just as they heard, the trjmp of horses' feet a quar- 
ter of a mile below, they saw the form of a girl under 
the tree above them, and wondered what she could be 
doing there. But they had not long to wait. On came 
the troop of British horse, decked out gaily in their 
scarlet uniforms ; and the moment they came in front 
of this rock, Michael and his sons opened a deadly fire 
upon them, and then the girl's presence was forgotten. 
Several of the soldiers bit the dust, and also one of 
Derwent's sons. At last one of the troopers, bolder 
than the rest, charged upon the rock and succeeded in 
dragging old Michael out of his hiding place, when he 
dispatched him with his knife. The Derwent boys 
disappeared, and Ellen soon appeared upon the scene, 
and gave George Derwent — who appeared to be the 
leader of the party-r— a hearty welcome back to his 
home. But a few moments after, he looked with the 
aid of his lantern, upon the form of the man he had 
just slain, and was horror-stricken to find it was the 
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body of his own father. About this time old Isaac 
Warden carne up, and George Derwent cursed him to 
his face for the evil influence he had brought upon 
him, and then embracing Ellen very tenderly, and bid- 
ding her goodbye, he stripped the scarlet uniform from 
his body, and trampled upon it with terrible fury; 
then, mounting his horse, he spurred him to his high- 
est speed as he approached this part of the road, ges- 
ticulating his farewell to Ellen. The. poor horse re- 
fused at first to go toward the fatal cl^ff, but renewed 
spurring decided him, and with a wild unearthly shout, 
the horse and rider went plunging down into the wa- 
ter below." * 

" Poor Ellen ! Poor George ! What sad times they 
must have had in those days," said Marian, " I can re- 
mernber my grandfather — now your story recalls it — 
mentioning the name of Michael Derwent as one who 
was always ready to fight for the cause in this vicinity." 

** I did not think we would have such a solemn ride 
when we started,'* said Albert, " but this kind of a gait 
will at least soon drive away your melancholy. Don't 
let the loves and hates of those old duffers — now long 
since mingled with the earth from which they sprang 
—interfere with your happiness. I am almost vexed 
to think I told you the story." 

" Indeed, I am not," answered Marian, " And I cai 
hardly see how you can talk in that way about thos< 



* This story is given in Lippard's Legends of the Revolution. Phib 
delphia, 1847. 
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men aitd their struggles. To tne there is something «o 
sacred about it all, that I can never speak lightly about 
them." 

"And we have been so busy talking, we have 
scarcely noticed the road we were followiirg''^ said 
Albert. " We have passed the Devil's Pool in ihi: 
gathering darkness, and the horse has led us up the 
hill through Wise's lane, until we are near the turnpike, 
down which I suppose we had better drive toward 
home." 

" Yes," answered Marian, " Mamma did not wish me 
to remain out late." 

So they drove rapidly down the pike toward the 
city. The cool night air, as it fanned their cheejcsand 
added to their color, aided by the rapid motion of the 
blooded horse, excited all the pleasurable emotions so 
apt to be aroused, when two young and conf^enial 
spirits of the opposite sex are associated together un- 
der these circumstances. At each of. the taverns along 
this highway in those days, were to be seen nearly ^every 
evening, a goodly number of the neighboring, farmer's 
seated upon the long porch in front, each prepared to 
have his say upon the events of interest in that locality, 
and occasionally upon the part of the boldest, , would 
even discuss those of more national importance. As 
they drew up in front of Highly's tavern to gbtain a 
drink of Philadelphia mead — which they kept nice and 
cool in stone bottles — a dozen or more men lowered 
their chairs to the floor from their previously tilted atti- 
tude, possibly in deference to Marian's presence, and 
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ceased their discussion of General Scott's Campaign in 
Mexico ; that they might miss no portion of the con- 
versation between the innkeeper and the young couple 
who had driven up. 

But who was the lady ? was the question they 
wished to solve, and which would be sure to be 
asked them by their good wives when they reached 
home. And when Albert left his horse in charge of 
the hostler, and went into the bar-room to obtain a ci- 
gar, after asking Marian's permission to smoke by her 
side, each occupant of a chair arose and passed into 
the room behind him ; and while a few said, " good- 
evening, Albert," the rest looked solemnly and curi- 
ously on. 

From the tavern to Marian's house the ride was, if 
anything, more agreeable than that which preceded it. 
Their conversation became more personal, and more 
applicable to each other. Albert was coaxing Marian 
for an answer to a question he had propounded to her, 
and which he considered of great importance to him. 
And Marian did not seem disposed to. comply with 
his very reasonable request. The exact nature of the 
question could only be a matter of conjecture to those 
who have never been placed in a similar position. 
Those who have had the pleasure of such an experi- 
ence scarcely need enlightenment at the hands of any 
one. There are some things in the world that one 
does not need to be informed about. Like the in- 
stincts of the animal creation, they simply appear 
without our knowing why, or from whence they come. 
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Marian Riverson, while feeling flattered and happy, 
perhaps because of the attention she was receiving 
from this pleasant young man, who had so much 
wealth at his disposal, still felt a coyness natural to 
her sex, in deciding a matter of this moment without 
some reflection. Nor was it until she heard the horses' 
steps resounding throughout the length of the old red 
bridge, so near her home, that Marian condescended 
to inform Albert that she probably would not refuse 
to answer his questipn some time in the future, pro- 
vided her mother and aunt offered no serious objec- 
tions. And whether it was a proper deduction to 
make, that said answer would be a favorable one or 
not, certain it is, that Albert Howard was much 
elated, as he bid Marian good-bye that night. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PROPOSAL. PRUDENCE TELLS MARIAN HER 

STORY. 

[HE next day Mrs. Riverson noticed that Ma- 
rian was uneasy and distracted. It is true 
that she had her writing for Mr. Norcross 
to do, which she always did in her room, but she 
would come down-stairs every half hour or so and 
watch her mother at her work, with such an anxious 
expression, that her Aunt Prudence could not refrain 
from commenting upon it, and did so, with her usual 
freedom. Then Marian would blush and run up-stairs 
again, remarking, as she did so, that her task was 
larger than usual that week, and she must hurry if she 
would finish it in time. Mrs. Riverson noticed her 
daughter's manner, but in the goodness of her heart 
she did not attribute her actions to the ride of the 
evening before ; but the lynx-eyes of Prudence served 
to open those of her sister-in-law. She it was who 
made such a remark to her companions, Aunt Betsey 
and Mrs. Riverson, after one of Marian's trips 
down-stairs. The fond mother opened her eyes wiih 
astonishment, but she merely remarked that Marian 
would t^ 11 her all about it very soon, if that was the 
trouble. Au ;t Prudence appeared to be pleased, 
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while Aunt Betsey seemed disposed to resent such a 
dispensation-of Providence, so far as it might have to 
do with Marian's future happiness, but she merely ex- 
pressed the hope that Marian might be happy, no 
matter who she married ; and as she usually spoke 
freely, if at all, she would only say that such a match 
was not wholly satisfactory to her. This remark, 
though made in her most conciliatory manner, served 
to arouse Aunt Prudence, and their rather warm dis- 
cussion of the subject continued, until Mrs. Riverson 
rang the bell for dinner. 

They seated themselves at the table in response to 
Mrs. Riverson's bell, while Aunt Betsey declared with 
emphasis, that they didn't deseive any dinner, be- 
cause they had thoughtlessly allowed Mary to get the 
meal alone. Mrs. Riverson's motherly sympathy ^ith 
her daughter enabled her, after the hint Prudence had 
given her, to interpret properly her daughter's pe- 
culiar actions that morning. She then felt confident 
that Marian wished to confide in her, and was only 
awaiting an opportunity to do so. Therefore, as soon 
as she had cleared the table, she passed up-stairs to 
her own room, where she tarried a few minutes before 
entering Marian's chamber, where that young lady 
was busily at work. At the moment of her mother's 
entrance, however, she had paused, pen in hand, and 
was looking fixedly at something in the forest upon 
the hill-side, to be seen from her window. Mrs. 
Riverson closed the door behind her, and then seated 
herself at Marian's side. As she did so, she placed 
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her hand upon her shoulder in a care^s'*^2 il^,\4^ner, 
and said : 

" You are not making much progress with your 
work to-day, my dear, and I thought you might wish 
to speak to me alone, so I came to you where we would 
not be interrupted." 

** Yes, I did want to speak to you this morning, 
mamma," Marian replied, blushing. " I wanted to tell 
you," she continued, hiding her face completely upon 
her mother's breast, "that Albert asked me last night, 
whether I would not some day become his wife." 

" And what did my daughter say about it herself ? 
She is the one most interested, I should think," said 
her mother. 

** Oh, I told him I would leave it to you, and per- 
haps," hesitatingly, " Aunt Prudence." 

" Do you love Albert Howard, Mairian ? " asked her 
mother, seriously. 

**Why, I like him better than any young man whose 
society I have enjoyed, and I am sure he is very polite 
and attentive, and thinks ever so much of me! Of that 
I feel certain," said Marian, though with a little un- 
certainty that seemed to belie her words. 

" We are very sure that we do not want to lose you, 
Marian. Even your brother Ned would hardly know 
how to get along without you. I must at least ask 
thalt you will not think of marriage for some years 
yet," said her mother. 

" No, I do not wish to be married for some time, 
tnamma. We only want to know that we have your 
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sanction to our engagement. Albert does not want 
to wait long, but then he must do as I say about that," 
said Marian, with firmness. 

" Well, dear, we can see no reasonable objection to 
Albert Howard, so long as you love him, and wish to 
marry him ; although your brother does not like him 
very well, I fear. But dear Ned is generous, and I do 
not think he will say anything to hurt your feelings, 
once he is aware of your engagement. I will see 
Albert this evening when he comes, and accept him, 
if it is your wish, which I doubt not is the case. Now 
I would like to talk with Prudence a little about it, 
and it is possible she would like to see you alone, and 
congratulate you. If so, I will send her to you. 
Good-bye, my dear," said her mother sweetly, kissing 
her daughter fondly before she left. 

**I don't see how I could ever leave such a dear, 
good mother as you are," said Marian, affectionately, 
the tears coming into her eyes. 

Mrs. Riverson descended to the sitting-room, where 
she found Aunt Betsey and Prudence with their after- 
noon sewing, they having been engaged in discussing 
with animation the suspected matrimonial prospects of 
Marian Riverson. It was plain that both were an- 
xious to be placed in possession of the information 
which she, the mother, could give them. Mrs. River- 
son seated herself near the others, and told them all that 
had been revealed to her by Marian. Prudence could 
not conceal her satisfaction. But Aunt Betsey's nose 
twitched a trifle higher than the position it usually oc* 
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cupied in space, when she heard the news ; and as ac- 
tions often speak louder than words, it was not diffi- 
cult to understand the views of Betsey Clay bank about 
this prospective alliance. In fact, she had expressed 
herself before. But when Betsey knew the odds were 
against her, she- usually reserved the fire of her artil- 
lery, until some supreme moment or crisis of the bat- 
tle should demand imperatively that she should do or 
die. For this reason she said nothing more just then. 
In fact it was unnecessary, as both her companions 
already knew her views. 

^' I think I will go and , see Marian, and thank her 
for the effect this action of hers will have upon the 
Riverson family," said Prudence. " I have often been 
afraid that Marian might wish to marry beneath her, 
and this action of her's relieves me very much. She 
is iti her room, I suppose." 

Prudence then left the room to carry out her inten- 
tion, and at the same moment Aunt Betsey broke forth: 

" Stuff and nonsense, about the family honor and 
all that sort of thing ! I'm sick and tired of hear- 
ing Prudence Riverson talk about her family pride ! 
She's got entirely too much of it ! It has blasted her 
life, as you very well know, Mary, and I don't like to 
see Marian start out in life upon the same road. 
Pshaw ! what's money worth without brains and com- 
mon sense ? Mind what I say to you, Mary," contirt- 
ucd the energetic and irate lady, " nothing good will 
come of an alliance of this kind. But thank fortune, 
it haiA't uk«n place yet, that's one good point* So I 
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guess I won't say any more about it, and will let Pru- 
dence enjoy the prospect while she can." 

"Aren't you a little unjust to the Howard family, 
Betsey ? " asked Mrs. Rlverson, in her kindest manner. 

" No, indeed I ain't I know exactly what I'm talk- 
ing about, when I am on the subject of Judge Howard 
and his tribe, I don't like him, and it is strange that 
Prudence can swallow his pro-slavery views. Why, 
he'd like to hold slaves right here in Philadelphia, i( 
he could. And in fact, he does hold his wife and boy 
pretty much as they hold slaves down South, But it 
only proves how crazy Prudence is over the family 
honor, or she never would be happy over a union of 
Marian Riverson with Judge Howard's son, no matter 
how polite and wealthy he was. But I reckon 
nothing can be done now, if the girl likes him. 
Don't let them think about getting married for several 
years, and I shall be willing to. look on and say mighty 
little. Then it will come out all right in the end, I'm 
going to find that Dominick hen's nest, or my name's 
not Betsey Claybank," she concluded, as she arose in 
response to the chuckling challenge of the hen, who, 
having come down the hill and around the corner of 
the house, was cackling with great volubility, 

"Marian, my dear," said her Aunt Prudence, with 
a voice much softer than usual with heras she entered 
the room, "I wish to thank you for being so sensible 
in placing your affections, where a due consideration 
for the honor and dignity of our family should 
have prQmpted you, to bestow them. So many girli 
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marry beneath them, and thus lower the positions theit 
families have held in the world, that such conduct as 
yours deserves the warmest praise." 

Here her aunt kissed her affectionately, as she 
seated herself in the vacant chair by her side. Then 
noticing that Marian was engaged upon her work for 
the mill, she continued : 

" The only thing you ever did that displeased me very 
much, Marian, was when you insisted upon working 
for wages. I did hope, no member of our family would 
come Xo that ! And since this engagement is, or soon 
will be a fact, it alarms me more than ever ; for fear 
your disguise will be penetrated, and the fact come in 
some way to the Howard family. They would never 
forgive us for such an insult to them, and I could 
scarcely blame them either." 

" Why, Aunt, I do not consider it the least disgrace, 
and yet, of course, I am anxious to keep it as securely 
concealed as we have done thus far." 

" Child, you cannot be expected to sympathize with 
or to understand the feelings of those who have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a position in the world ; and 
why they do not wish to ally themselves with those, 
who are compelled to labor for their daily bread." As 
her Aunt Prudence ceased speaking,* her head was 
thrown back, her voice was stronger and more mascu- 
line, as though all the pride of blood and ancestry that 
came down to her from the days of William Penn, was 
struggling to impress Its lesson of blood upon those 
About h^ii who were living in the middle of the nine- 
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teenth century. Then, in a few moments, with asofter 
voice. Aunt Prudence resumed : ** You have pleased me 
so much in this matter, Marian, that I am almost per- 
suaded to tell you the story of my life. Why, in fact, 
1 never married." 

" Oh, Auntie, that would please me ever so much. 
Do tell me,*' pleaded Marian earnestly. 

" I believe I will, Marian, in order that you may see 
what we can do for the right if we will, and that you 
may possibly profit by my experience." 

Marian dropped her pen, and turned toward her 
aunt, with a look of the greatest interest. • 

" I think I was only eighteen years old when I first 
became acquainted with Richard," said her Aunt Pru- 
dence. 

" He was perhaps twenty-one or two years of age, 
always dressed neatly the moment his work was over, 
was very polite, and one would have taken him for the 
son of some wealthy man, so graceful and refined -were 
his actions in the presence of ladies. 

**My father became acquainted with him, and brought 
him to our hi)use, in order to obtain his services in 
dressing iho stones in the mill ; for he was very skill- 
ful in that work We had but few neighbors living 
near us in those days, and we had to board any one 
like him, whose work only kept him with us a few 
days at a time. When Richard was at the mill to work, 
I always enjoyed the evenings we spent toj^ether. 
During the summer, especially after he had been cAn- 
ing there a. couple of yearSi wc ^otild often tak^^ Ia* 
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walk along the creek, or sit and talk under some of 
the beautiful trees along its banks. And so this went 
on for several years longer, the whole family thinking 
more of this young man each year ; he Aras so pleasant 
and reliable,- and commanded such high wages for 
those days. My father and mother never said any- 
thing to me about Richard's attentions to me, and I 
scarcely thought of him as a lover. 

** I enjoyed his society. He could talk so well, and had 
read so much ; and was always bringing me some book 
of travels to read, which he would describe in such a 
captivating manner, as to make me anxious to read it. 
Asa natural result, I found myself becoming more and 
more interested in him. 

** Just up the creek near your bower, while we were 
gathering flowers there one evening in the early part 
of June, he told me how he had 'learned to love me, 
and urged me to tell him that I returned his love, and 
would be his wife. He told me how he had been 
working to help his father and mother, and at the 
same time save money to further the one great ambi- 
tion of his earlier life, that of being able to travel to dis- 
tant lands. He went on to say that nothing had ever 
made him waver in that purpose of his life, but his 
love for me. He pjressed me cruelly for an answer 
that evening, but while I gave him to understand that 
I did love him, I did not say so then, only promising 
to give him my answer in a day or two, and consenting 
that he might see whether he would be acceptable to 
my father. With this )ie was happy enoughi and thi 
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next evening my father talked to me, aud told me how 
much he thought of Richard, and that I should do as 
I thought best about it. 

"It was only a couple of months after it be- 
came generally known that we were engaged, that 
cousin Silas Riverson was passing our house, and 
entered into conversation with me. Having ob- 
tained his opportunity, he made me very indig- 
nant and shocked me greatly, by asking what I meant 
by intending lo marry Into such a low family as that 
of Richard's? Of course, I gave him as good as he 
sent, and he left in a hurry, but not before he had in- 
formed me where Richard's father and mother lived, — 
down in Moyamensing, — and that his father was a 
common butcher; that if I wanted to see what I was 
doing, I should go there quietly, and see the old lady 
stuffing sausages for the Philadelphia market. I 
cried all that night, but remembered the address and 
went into the city the next day. I did as Silas River- 
son suggested, though he doesn't know it to this day, 
and found Ihcm just such a couple as he had described. 
I did not stop to investigate farther, or to make their 
acquaintance. The sight of (he old lady's robust form, 
as she made her sausages, together with their conver- 
sation, decided me, and I returned home with my 
mind fully made up, and my love for Richard crushed 
to death In my heart, as I then supposed. 

" It was only a week or ten days later, when Rich- 
ard came again, and being naturally astonished at my 
altered behavior, he soon sought a private interview, 
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and was overwhelmed, when I told him I would never 
marry him. Poor fellow ! I can see him now as he 
pleaded with me, to know the cause of my change ; 
and when at last he wrung it from me, that it was be- 
cause of his family, their low social position and so 
forth, how he did straighten up, as he turned to me 
and said : 

" * Prudence, good-bye, then. I have never loved 
before, and I doubt whether I can ever love again ; 
but so help me God, I will never slight or desert the 
worthy couple to whom lowe my existence. I will 
go away now. I can never come here again, and may 
God bless you, Prudence, if you have nearly broken 
my heart* 

" Marian, I have never seen or heard from Richard 
since. My father was quite angry with me, notwith- 
standing he had told me to do as I pleased, and said 
he didn't care what his parents were. He knew men 
well enough, he said, to know that Richard was one 
of the best God had ever made, and ever after, he did 
everything he could to keep me from marrying any 
one else, though the truth is, I have never had the 
least inclination to do so, from that day to this.*' 

Aunt Prudence was much affected before the con- 
clusion of her story. When she had finished, she leaned 
her head forward a few minutes, and when she raised 
it again, Marian could see tears in her eyes. The old 
love was not so dead as she imagined, or would have 
others believe. Marian soon ])roke the silence. 

"Aunt Prudence, I don't '■■ - you could ever do 
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what you did. I could never treat a man I loved in 

•that way. I did not think you could be so cruel, and 

I believe you love him yet," said Marian, impulsively. 

** My dear, you are young now," replied her aunt, 
" but you will know later on that I took the wisest 
course. No matter how much I loved him — and I 
am now willing to admit, after all these years, that I 
did — life with him would have been unpleasant, and 
his family perhaps the cause of constant quarrels. I 
am thankful now that I possessed sufficient firmness 
and the good judgment to recognize this fact, and to 
be. guided by it. No, Marian, I did right. And this 
experience of mine makes me grateful to you, for hav- 
ing given your heart to one so worthy of you, by all 
those family and social positions, we must take into 
consideration, if we^ have the least particle of self- 
respect." 

" Oh^ Auntie ! I would be the most miserable woman 
alive, if I should ever do what you did. I cannot 
look upon it as you do. But I thank you for your 
story, and your approval of my choice," said Marian, 
sadly. 

That evening Albert Howard called at the house, 
and after greeting Marian warmly, asked to see her 
mother. The interview was granted, but not with 
that lady alone. Mrs. Riverson felt her usual de- 
pendence upo:i her strong-minded sister-in-law, even 
in a matter of this delicate character, for both ladies 
stood in the responsible position of parents to the 
young and guileless Miss Marian, upon such an oc- 
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casion as this. Everything was quite satisfactory, and 
when Albert returned to his homey he informed his 
mother that he was the accepted lover of Marian 
Riverson, and that the sole point of disagreement 
with her guardians was that of the date of marriage, 
both of them insisting that she was quite young, and 
at least a couple of years must elapse, before their 
marriage! could take place. But he thought himself 
very fortunate in having no more serious difference 
with her Aunt Prudence, and thought he could easily 
averlook this, so long as he was to enjoy her society 
during the period of probation. 




CHAPTER XV. 

DOCTOR MONROE INTERVIEWS MR. LORGAN. 

JOCTOR MONROE'S large heart embraced jk) 
many of the human family and its woes, 
that the demands upon his time by his in- 
creasing practice, and the numerous societies to which 
he belonged, often caused his devoted and good- 
natured wife to protest. Yet, when she would seriously 
question the necessity of his joining another society, 
that he declared would largely extend his usefulness 
to his fellow men, the husband usually carried his 
point ; for how could she admit that her husband — a 
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non-professing Christian — was more desirous of bene- 
fiting humanity than one, who was a disciple of the 
meek and lowly Nazarene ? So, with the secret meet- 
ings of the Abolitionists, whose acknowledged leader 
in that section Doctor Monroe undoubtedly was, the 
meetings of the Sons of Temperances-next to slavery 
the most important question of the day to Doctor 
Monroe — with the. regular meetings of the Masonic 
and Odd Fellows societies, thrown in parenthetically, 
the Doctor was a very busy man. 

One day, in the fall of that year, Doctor Monroe 
had business in the city, and he took occasion to call 
upon Mr. Lorgan, and in a few minutes was con- 
ducted to that gentleman's private office. Mr. Lor- 
gan took the Doctor's hand and said : 

** I am very glad to see you this morning, Doctor 
Monroe. I was thinking of you yesterday, and won- 
dered whether you had any late news from our friends 
along the border." 

"Yes, sir," replied the Doctor, "hardly a week 
passes that I do not receive some word or some re- 
quest, to place this or that in a certain locality for the 
cause, and I usually attend to such matters myself. I 
am proud to say, that I have assisted many poor souls 
to flee from the wrath that is already upon them in 
the land of their birth, and I expect to continue the 
good work until slavery has been wiped out." 

" I am glad you located in Manayunk when you did. 
Doctor," said Mr. Lorgan, earnestly. " Of all the 
friends to our cause, with whom X come in con- 
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Ucty no one is so enthusiastic an advocate as you. 
They are very bitter in Baltimore, and frequently as- 
sert that we are all abolitionists in the North — two- 
thirds of them on the sly. Well," continued the 
speaker, laughing slightly, "I don't wonder so much 
when I think of my own case, and to be frank with 
you, Doctor, I am not altogether satisfied with myself. 
But you can see how it is with a banking house such 
as OUTS. We cannot afford to offend good customers 
unnecessarily, and yet we have our individual opin- 
ions, and like to act upon them. So we say as little 
as possible upon the subject, though you will never 
find me taking the pro-slavery side in a discussion. I 
do not talk a great deal, and it keeps ohe out of 
many difficulties. How much money do you think 
you can use now. Doctor t You know I do not with- 
hold my hand in that respect, and it is only fair that 
I should be liberal when others take all the risk." 

" I am satisfied with the part you take, Mr. Lorgan, 
and none of us have the least inclination to complain. 
I have the will, and a little of the necessary courage, 
thank God, and you have the money, and a heart that 
prompts you to use it in such a noble cause, and I 
think we are only equal,** continued Doctor Monroe. 
At this moment a clerk rapped at the door, and when 
he entered, Mr. Lorgan inquired : 

" What is it, William ? ** 

" If you please, sir, Mr. Thurston wishes to know if 
you have fully made up your mind to invest * Trust ' 
Number Nine/ in Philadelphia, Germantown and 
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Norristown securities ?" asked the clerk, with a respect-^ 
ful manner. 

** Tell him I have, William, and that he should take 
the proper steps to carry out that decision." 

"That relates to a very singular affair, Doctor," 
continued Mr* Lorgan, turning to his friend, the mo- 
ment the cler^ had closed the door. ** I have thought 
so much about it and puzzled myself to such an extent, 
that I came near forgetting myself to-day, by telling 
you the story which would have been a violation of a 
solemn obligation to secrecy. I must be more careful 
in the future * We meet with many curious incidents 
and people in this world, Dr. Monroe," he said, mus- 
ingly, in conclusion. 

" Indeed, you may well say that, sir." 

" Have you met Mr. Lester, Doctor ? " asked Mr. 
Lorgan. 

*' I met him a couple of times last winter, and have 
received many letters in cipher from him. But our 
meetings have always been so hurried and in the dead 
of night, that we never had time for the interchange 
of social courtesies; a pressure of the hand and a God 
bless you, has, I am sorry to say, been the extent of 
our intercourse at present." 

** He is a peculiar man," resumed Mr. Lorgan, ** and 
has had a checkered career. While he is rich now, he 
had a struggle with poverty in his youth, and has been 
a wandeter. But although wealth has come to him, % 
sadness seems to have taken possession of him, thai 
almost amounts to melancholy, suggestive of some dis 
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appointment that time is unable to efface ; and be- 
neath it all an intense hatred of slavery. I know you 
would enjoy his society, Doctor, and he would be the 
better for your's." 

Doctor Monroe knew, what too few people in the 
world do for their own comfort and that of others, 
and that is, to leave a business man after you have 
transacted your business. And as Mr. Lorgan handed 
him a roll of bills to be used at his discretion, he shook 
that worthy banker's hand in his hearty manner, and 
left the bank. 

Not many days later, when the ladies of the River- 
son household were enjoying the glories of an early 
autumn afternoon, they were surprised to see a strange 
gentleman driving slowly up the road from the direc- 
tion of the city. It was obviously his intention to 
stop, and in a few moments he had alighted and was 
approaching the front porch, where the ladies, Aunt 
Betsey included, were sitting. 

**Upon my squI, I believe it is that Mr. Lorgan I 
met in the stage when I came here more than a year 
ago," said Aunt Betsey in an undertone to the other 
members of the group. By this time Mr. Lorgan, for 
he it was, had reached the front gate and, bowing po- 
litely, he asked, "if Mrs. and Miss Riverson lived 
there ? " 

" Yes, sir, they do, and they have the same visitor 
they had a year ago, whose acquaintance you made 
in the stage," said Aunt Betsey, approaching him 
and extending her hand. "I am very glad to see 
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you, sir, and so are my cousins, Mrs. Riverson and 
Miss Riverson, Mr. Lorgan," presenting them very 
properly, while Mr. Lorgan bowed. 

" And I must not forget Miss Marian Riverson, Mr. 
Lorgan, a young lady I have always held up as a pat- 
tern, and who has uncommon good sense. Please to 
be seated, sir," giving him a chair as she spoke. 

" I am much gratified to meet you again. Miss Clay- 
bank, i remember distinctly the interesting conver- 
sation we had with each other that day. You will 
probably remember that I promised to call during that 
visit of yours, and I intended to do so, but something 
always seemed to prevent me from fulfilling my 
promise. It is fortunate that you should be here 
again. I am afraid I should not become acquainted 
with the family as readily in your absence," said Mr. 
Lorgan. 

" We are not very stiff or conventional in this quiet 
valley, Mr. Lorgan," said Mrs. Riverson, pleasantly. 
** Nevertheless we welcome you to our house. Our 
cousin, Miss Claybank, enjoyed her ride with you in 
the stage very much.' 

** I hope she did, ma'am," responded Mr. Lorgan, 
gallantly. *' But I am afraid I was not very entertain- 
ing that day, owing to a business matter that was oc- 
cupying my thoughts just then, and which I had been 
up in the country to investigate, all to no purpose. I 
should like to make any amends in my power to-day 
for my abstracted manner upon that occasion." 

"I should think no apologies were due Betsey," said 
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Prudence Riverson, addressing Mr. Lorgan, " from the 
way she wearied you with the history of our family." 

" On the contrary, I was very much interested in 
what she told me out of .the fullness of her heart, and 
that interest has increased, rather than diminished 
with time. I am a very busy man. Miss Riverson, or 
I should have made your acquaintance long ago, but 
I hope to ride this way quite often hereafter, and will 
surely call, if it be not presumption on my part," said 
Mr. Lorgan. 

" We shall always be pleased to see you," said Pru- 
dence, then she continued, " are you acquainted with 
any of our neighbors, Mr. Lorgan ? " 

' ** I have met some of them in a business way ; 
Judge Howard, Silas Riverson, and Mr. Grace, for in- 
stance. But I am betier acquainted with Doctor 
Monroe, of Manayunk, and Deacon McCallum, your 
near neighbor, and that happy musician of German- 
town, known as Professor Carl," said Mr. Lorgan. 

" If you are so well acquainted with these men, Mr. 
Lorgan, I think I can easily divine the bond of 
friendship between you, and if I am correct, it is one 
in which I can heartily join you. ' Our whole family 
is in complete sympathy with such sentiments, and 
my father entertained them before us, so you can talk 
freely with us, Mr. Lorgan," said Prudence, with ani- 
mation. 

" I am glad to hear you express yourself in that way, 
Miss Riverson. I understand fully what you mean, 
though very few of my business friends know the ex- 
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tent of my interest in the cause, I can easily see you 
have at heart. It would hardly be prudent to have it 
generally known that any member of our house enter- 
tained such views, and for that reason I am deprived 
of the privilege of that active and outspoken support, 
I should like so well to give it. I do a little, however, 
in another way, and I often deprecate my silence 
when conversing with my friends. Doctor Monroe and 
Mr. Lester, both very ardent in this cause," said Mr. 
Lorgan. 

Prudence Riverson at this moment became strangely 
affected. Her face flushed and she trembled visibly, 
breathing with some difficulty, but before any meas- 
ures could be taken for her relief, she appeared to 'be 
herself again, 

Mr. Lorgan was alarmed, and said : 

** I hope you have no serious disease of which this 
attack is a symptom. Miss Riverson ?" 

"Indeed, I think not, sir," replied Prudence. **I 
never was affected in that way before, and I think it is 
only a passing indispostion." 

*' You may all believe what you please about it," 
said Auut Betseyj energetically, "but it is my firm be- 
lief that it was a fit of indigestion, caused by that 
cabbage you eat for dinner. Prudence." 

Marian laughed outright, while her Aunt Prudence 
looked severely at Aunt Betsey. . 

**0h, sir, I assure you, it was nothing serious. 
Pray, do not think of it again," said Prudence, turning 
to the much alarmed gentleman. 
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" It is very sad to think that your father and your hus- 
band," turning to Mrs. Riverson, as he spoke, "should 
have been taken from you so suddenly, and at such 
a short interval. Was your father a vigorous old 
gentleman previous to his death ? " Mr. Lorgan in- 
qviired of Prudence. 

** Yes sir, he was. So true was it, that none of us 
knew anything about his affairs ; he attended to every- 
thing himself, and the consequence has been that we," 
— here Prudence, who was the speaker, began to hesi- 
tate, remembering her usual reticence about the family 
affairs, but continued, "have been unable to fully un- 
derstand his business or his wishes." 

This was at least a mild way of stating the financial 
perplexities of the family, and no doubt Mr. Lorgan 
was able to penetrate the subterfuge, thanks to the 
frank volubility of Aunt Betsey upon the day of their 
first meeting. 

" As your father lived to such an advanced age, it 
is a wonder he did not have some peculiarities. They 
are so common among the aged. I see it quite often 
in my business. They are usually afraid that society 
is about to crumble, and it worries them to think 
there will be no one to take proper care of the 
property they have accumulated," remarked Mr. Lor- 
gan, musingly. ,_ 

" Why, Mr. Lorgan, I should think you had known 
my father, you have described him so accurately, es- 
pecially after the crisis of 1837," said Prudence. 

"Indeed!" replied Mr. Lorgan, inquiringly, and 
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with great interest. " I may have known your father, 
but not by name. While I have been talking 
with you, I have experienced a singular impres- 
sion that I must have met him ; but these freaks 
of the mind cannot be trusted implicitly, Miss 
Riverson. I wish I could see a portrait of your 
father. Then I should know at once. You certainly 
have something of the kind as a remembrance ? '* ad- 
dressing all of the ladies present. 

"We are very sorry to confess that we have noth- 
ing of that nature. I often urged him to have his 
portrait painted, but he always deferred it," said Pru- 
dence, regretfully. 

By the time Prudence had concluded, Mr. Lorgan 
seemed very absent of mind. '* The very same, I do 
believe. But no portrait, and what can I do ? " he 
muttered so loudly, that Betsey thought it very strange 
mdeed. Soon after obtaining a drink of water, 
the delicious coolness of which he could not re- 
frain from commenting upon, and drinking part of a 
glass of buttermilk, which Mrs. Riverson kindly urged 
upon him. Mr Lorgan arose to take his leave. He 
took that opportunity to say to Mrs. Riverson and 
Prudence, that he should be glad to continue the ac- 
<|uaintance thus formed, with their permission, and to 
bring his wife with him the next time he came. Both 
ladies assured him of a hearty welcome. Before the 
sound of his horses receding footsteps had died away, 
Prudence Riverson had ccmcluded that Mr. Lorgan's 
acquaintance and friendship might prove quite ad- 
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vantageous to their family. As there were no dissent- 
ing voices, the conclusion she had formulated wa^al- 
lov^ed to go upon the record as the unanimous sense 
of the house. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

DEACON MCCALLUM ENCOUNTERS A GHOST. 

|HE good Deacon McCallum continued to 
labor every day in his mill with the industry 
and thrift of his Scottish ancestry, and with 
an implicit confidence that God would give such in- 
crease as he and his deserved. It needed an occasion 
of importance to take him from his work upon a week 
day/ But when a neighbor was in distress, he was not 
the man to refuse his help, even though a day's work 
in his own behalf was lost. He simply trusted, with 
child-like confidence, that all is for the best. The 
Deacon's religious views were very plain and simple. 
He did not believe that salvation came through good 
works, or by reason of them. Although his church 
was nearly three miles from his home, and his path 
thereto lay through the most lonely and gloomy of 
rocky hills and dells, the Deacon was rarely absent 
from his accustomed seat — the fourth pew from the 
front row, in the center block, and to tlie right of his 
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pastor. In rain or in sunshine, when the thermometer 
was among the nineties, or when it was below zero, by 
sunlight or starlight, he was faithful to his service ; 
and could you not discern his face and form, you had 
not long to wait ere you would realize his presence by 
the peculiar and soul stirring blasts that he blew with 
the aid of his large silk bandanna, which, when not in 
use, was always carried in the crown of his hat. What 
served the Deacon's purposes by way of recreation, 
were the weekly visits to his pastor, Mr. Butler and his 
family, which he paid with great regularity, after the 
Tuesday evening prayer meeting, and after the Sab- 
bath evening sermon. At such times he accompanied 
his pastor home, and these visits came to be regarded 
by both of them as one of the perquisites of the 
deaconly office. After the visits there came the lonely 
walk at midnight down the Ridge Road, and into the 
lane leading down to the vale of the Wissahickon, 
then across the covered bridge, and another half mile 
to his home. How often one of his pastor's children 
would ask him if he was not afraid, and how sincere 
was his reply, that God could watch over one at 
night, just as easily as by day. 

But to the youngsters who, though children of a 
minister, were worldly enough to think of robbers, 
spooks and other uncanny things delighting in da.rk- 
ness, his answer was always insufficient and uncon- 
vincing. 

There was no reason, however, to doubt its import 
to the good Deacon. He had heard considerable talk 
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in his day about ghosts, but they were in his opinion 
— if any existed — always designed in the providence 
of God for some wise purpose concerning only the in- 
dividual who saw them ; and for this reason, together 
with the fact, that he had never met any himself, he 
felt incompetent to pass an opinion. 

One night in June, about a year after the visit of 
Mr. Lorgan to the Riverson's, the Deacon attended 
his prayer meeting as usual. He walked up the hill 
with Mr. Butler, and seated himself upon the front 
porch with all the enthusiasm of the apprentice boy 
taking his vacation. There were so many things to 
talk about of mutual interest to both, that time did not 
hang heavy on his hands, as was occasionally the 
case with the pastor. 

The night was warm and oppressive. The Deacon 
had noticed for more than an hour the flashings of 
lightning in the southeast, but being interested in his 
conversation, while his friend slept peacefully by his 
side, he dismissed it as heat lightning, that does not 
always presage a storm. But at length the long dis- 
tant rumble of thunder aroused both the sleeper and 
the talker, and looking about them they found it 
lacked but half an hour to midnight. 

Then the Deacon bestirred himself, for he could 
not be induced to remain. His mother and brothers 
would expect him. So he took the umbrella they 
urged upon him, and bidding his friend and pastor 
good-night, he left the house. With a faint hope that 
he could reach home before the storm burst upon 
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him, Deacon McCallum at once put his sturdy legs 
upon their mettle, and started across the commons a 
few rods beyond Mr. Butler's house, with such an im- 
provement upon his daily walk, that it more nearly 
resembled the trot of a horse. Louder and nearer 
pealed the thunder. As he passed the Baptist church, 
the tops of the long poplar trees surrounding it whis- 
tled in such a weird and human way, as they bent be- 
fore the storm, that instinctively the Deacon paused 
a moment, and with a look of expectancy upon his 
face, uttered the exclamation, " Here am I, Lord," and 
then once more walked rapidly forward. Now the 
rain came down in torrents. There were no scattering 
drops at first coming gradually, then closer together, 
and making at last a respectable rain. Almost before 
the umbrella could be hoisted, the Deacon was quite 
wet. But he marched steadily on, the great drops of 
perspiration mingling with the rain drops upon his ro- 
tund face, trickled into his eyes and almost blinded 
him. In such a wind it was no use to think of using 
the bandanna; so it was not undertaken. But now he 
was approaching a haven of refuge, for he had en- 
tered the lane leading down to the gorge through 
which the water of the Wissabickon flows, and when 
he reached the bridge he would find shelter. 

As he came to the brow of the hill, a beautiful spec- 
tacle burst upon his dimmed vision with every flash 
of lightning. Even this matter-of-fact man paused, 
wet and bedraggled as he was, and gazed upon it with 
awe. Far up toward Whitemarsh— the source of the 
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stream — could be seen with each flash of lightning in- 
numerable bold rocks, some with precipitous sides, 
and others having all manner of fanciful outlines. 
The strong illumination cast shadows, momentary 
though they were, that gave this romantic valley a 
charm hitherto unrecognized by the good Deacon. In- 
voluntarily there escaped from his lips, ** How won- 
derful are thy works, O Lord ! " an9 then he de- 
scended the hill rapidly, while the rain came down 
with undiminished violence. 

Nearly soaked to the skin by the rain in spite of his 
efforts to hold the umbrella over him, and perspiring 
at every pore, while unable to use his bandanna, the 
Deacon entered the covered bridge. The rain for a 
time at least was over. Not so the grand lightning 
display, which continued at longer intervals. He took 
several steps before he looked up, and when he did, 
he was unable to proceed, but seemed rooted to the 
plank floor of the old wooden structure. The water 
of the creek, swollen by the immense rainfall, was now 
rushing beneath the bridge with the roar of a mad 
torrent. And he could he.r that it was within a few 
feet of the bridge. But he knew what sudden freshets 
came* down these river courses, and it was not the 
dread of such an event that arrested his footsteps. 
There, in the opposite entrance of the bridge, he saw 
a human form all dressed in white, very plainly out«- 
lined with every flash of lightning, and walking slowly 
up and down. He had never seen a ghosi, but these 
characters had been described by so many before and 
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during his time, he could not fail to recognize one 
when he had the opportunity. Was it perhaps the 
presiding genius of the storm only then subsiding ? 
was one of the Deacon's first thoughts. For there it 
was — there is no sex in ghosts — walking up and down 
just within the entrance with thoughtful mien, debat- 
ing in its mind, perhaps, what additional evil it should 
bring upon those who were the objects of its malevo- 
lence. The Deacon's first instinct was of self-preser- 
vation, so his long swinging stride was suddenly 
arrested, and the next moment, seeing it in full pos- 
session of the other end of the bridge, he hastened to 
the side of the structure, and sought to hide his burly 
form behind the huge timbers forming its walls. The 
umbrella had fallen to the floor where his steps had been 
first arrested, and the bandanna was now in constant 
use. His hair, too, seemed to have inspired courage 
from the raging elements about him, for it stood 
erect, as though in defiance of any harm that evil 
spirits might seek to bring upon him. But was this 
an evil spirit ?• which now barred his pathway to his 
home, on this tempestuous night. If he remembered 
rightly, his pastor had di-cussed with him more than 
once the subject of good and evil spirits. And he 
must wait for an overt act before assigning this one 
to the latter class. His tread was heavy, and he feared 
his presence had been recognized when he first looked 
up, and saw the terrible object, knowing he had taken 
several steps into the bridge before he had seen his 
unearthly companion. 
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He scarcely removed his eyes from that terrible, sol- 
emn figure, walking back and forth across the bridge, 
using its arms as though issuing it's commands ta the 
elements about it. 

Time was passing, and the Deacon was very warm, 
and yet the obstacle to his passage still remained. 
He could not think of retreaiing and walkipg up the 
creek to the next bridge, that would Ue two great a 
task on such a night as that, and yet he did entertain 
it for a fleeting moment. But he boon decided that a 
soldier of the cross should not flee like the wicked, 
and he would not, come what might. 

He now watched with eagerness the uncanny object, 
and once it turned and walked toward him, and in 
that momentary view by the ai^ of the lightning, he 
saw the face of an angel: Then there could be noth- 
ing to fear, for no emissary from Satan's kingdom 
could look like that : 

" And if that is the angel of death come to summon 
me to my eternal home, I will welcome her. Perhaps 
I should speak to her ? " he muttered, as his courage 
began to revive with these conclusions. The sight 
was fascinating to the good man, and his latest 
thought being about dissolution, his thoughts re- 
verted to the efficacy of prayer. And only that night 
in the prayer-meeting, he had announced his willing- 
ness to obey the summons of the messenger with 
cheerfulness. Yes, God be praised, he was ready 
when the Master calleth, and he sank quietly upon his 
knees in prayer, expecting the summons every moment. 
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But after several minutes had elapsed^, thcl it came 
not, he looked up, and lo ! the celestial vUitor had de- 
parted. He did not go upon his way at once, how- 
%ever. Perhaps the angel was yet near at hand, and 
only wished to tempt him ? He was ready, but was it 
right to be in such haste to meet death, and a bliss- 
ful eternity ? 

He would wait longer. At last nothing more could 
be discovered, and he thought of his earthly home, his 
mother, and his brothers, all of whom wOuld be wor- 
ried about him, and then he cautiously ventured from 
his place of concealment, exclaiming : 

" How long, O Lord, how long ? " and strode care- 
fully forward, peering into every nt)ok of" the bridge 
as he proceeded. He soon emerged in safety upon th« 
other bank, hearing nothing but the mad ru^h of the 
seething waters of the creek beneath him. His f ears 
for the safety of his own mill soon came uppermost in 
his mind, as he could see nothing more of 'the ghosti 
angel, or whatever it may have be' n. He went along 
at a swinging pace now, and soon passed the Riverson 
homestead, where all seemed quiet, and,, soon after 
reached his home, much disturbed in mind over the 
startling occurrences of the night, but without thought 
of informing his brothers. Finding his mill safe, he 
went to bed, dreaming fitfully until daylight^ of Uie 
angel he had seen within the bridge. 

The next day the Deacon attended to his work as 
usual, but It was plain that he was worried about 
something, and as soon as he had finished his supper, he 
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Started for the Ridge, and his pastor's home, who 
manifested no little surprise to see him again so soon: 
Then he related all the occurrences of the previous 
night to his friend, Mr. Butler, and that gentleman, 
knowing how the good Deacon was occasionally af- 
fected, at once concluded that the worthy man had 
been frightened by the storm, and had imagined most 
of the exciting events he had so minutely described to 
him. These conclusions he kept to himself, but he 
advised the Deacon to say nothing about the matter, 
as he would then give no one occasion to laugh at 
him, and possibly subsequent events might throw some 
light upon it. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

THE DISASTER TO THE MILL. 

|HE Ri^erson's slept soundly throughout the 
storm, much to their astonishment after they 
had witnessed the evidence of its power the 
next morning. But their visitor and relative. Aunt 
Betsey, had been awakened by its violence, and found 
it difficult to fall asleep again, although she was not 
frightened. 

When Mrs. Riverson came down-stairs, she found 
Mr. Bean waiting to see her, and he was looking un- 
usually serious. ** Mrs. Riverson," he began, " I have 
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very bad news for you this morning. I dislike very 
much to tell you." 

•* Why, what can you mean, Mr. Bean?" said the 
lady, her almost unvarying equanimity slightly shaken 
by his manner. 

'* I mean, ma'am, that the terrible storm we had last 
night has nearly ruined the dam, and has very seriously 
damaged the mill," replied Mr. Bean. 

** But it can be Repaired, can it not, Mr. Bean ? " in- 
quired Mrs. Riverson, with a countenance very puz- 
zling to Mr Bean. 

At this moment Marian came down-stairs, in com- 
pany with her Aunt Prudence, and while Mr. Bean 
w^s telling these two about the disaster that had come 
upon them. Aunt Betsey joined them. Before he had 
completed his recital of the injuries to the mill and 
the dam. Prudence exclaimed : 

" For God's sake, Mr. Bean, don't tell me the whole 
of it now ! I can't bear it, and I will not go over it 
at present. It is enough to know that a great disaster 
has come upon us, and I do not know why." 

With this, Prudence left the group standing about 
Mr. Bean, and went into the parlor, where she dropped 
upon the sofa with a look of utter despair. 

" Well, as I live," said Aunt Betsey, " I never did 
see any harder storm among these hills, and the creek 
is still raging over everything, though Mr. Bean §ays 
it is running down rapidly now. - I am sorry foi you 
Mary, that I am," turning to Mrs. Riverson and Mar- 
ian. '' I see it will almost kill Prudence, from the way 
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she takes it. But I must know the worst, so I will go 
over with Mr. Bean, and sec if we can ascertain what 
it will cost to repair the damage,*' and having thus 
delivered her opinion, she crossed the road in that gen- 
tleman's company. 

Marian ran up stairs to tell Ned the terrible story, 
and in a few minutes the boy came tearing down, and 
ran at once to the mill, where Aunt Betsey and Mr. 
Bean were engaged in viewing the wreck, and seeking 
to learn its extent. 

Marian now began to weep, while her patient 
mother tried in vain to comfort her. Just when every- 
thing was going on so nicely with them, there must 
come such a trial as this ! She knew too well their 
lack of money to meet such an emergency, and it 
made her feel desperate. What would her work and 
sacrifice amount to in the face of such a loss ? It 
seemed almost useless to continue to work for the 
pittance that had previously given her so many addi- 
tional comforts. 

** Never mind, my dear," said her mother soothingly, 
** perhaps things are not quite so bad as Mr. Bean 
thinks, and in any event, someway out of our difficulty 
will be found, I have no doubt." 

"Yes, but that is what you always say. Mamma, no 
matter how bad things are," said Marian. I am sure I 
can't see how we are going to live, if the mill is in- 
jured so it will not run. 

"You must learn to be patient Marian, and trust 
your heavenly Father in all that he does for us, whether 
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we like it or not. It will not do to be rebellious," an- 
swered her mother. 

**And if here isn't some more of that miserable 
gold ! *' exclaimed Marian, drawing several coins out 
of her pocket, ready to burst out crying again. 

"Why, my dear, it is astonishing, I know, but do 
you not see that it should be some consolation in the 
midst of such trials, that gold comes to us from some 
mysterious source?" said her motjjer gently, butchid- 
ingly. 

**But, I am quite sure that I cannot appreciate it, 
mamma,*' answered Marian. " The amount does not 
help us much, and then there is the uncertainty about it, 
^nd the suspicions some entertain about me, of what 
they do not know, but which makes me angry with 
myself and all about me. To think, I should find this 
again at this time, when there is so much to worry us ! 
What can it mean.? and shall we never know any- 
thing about it? Do take the money, mamma, and 
don't let me see it again. I hate it, and almost hate 
myself, for the inexplicable mystery surrounding me," 
concluded Marian. 

Her mother tried to soothe her, and had in some 
measure succeeded, by the time Aunt Betsey and Ned 
returned from the mill to make their report. 

"By Georgq, Sis," said Ned, running up to Marian, 
"Mr. Bean didn't paint it a bit too strong. It was a 
bad night's work for us. The only consolation I can 
derive from, it is, that we must be a mighty good fam- 
ily, according to the way the Lord chastens us." 
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" Ned, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. Don't 
make fun of such a terribly serious affair. I am 
ready to cry now, in my disappointment and grief," 
said Marian. 

" Don't do that, I beg of you. Sis, it's no manner of 
use. There's the busted dam, and the mill-race, and 
part of the wall next the creek ; the deuce knows how 
much money it will take to fix it, and we haven't a 
cent. Whew ! " said he deprecatingly. "What's the 
use ? I can't do anything, and I'm going to take to 
the woods with my fiddle, and see if I can't forget this 
mundane sphere, and- its contemptible trials," and 
kissing his sister, whom he dearly loved, this care- 
less fellow left the other sex, to sit as a con»- 
mittee of the whole upon the subject of "ways and 
means." 

" It must have been a terrible storm, Mary," said 
Aunt Betsey, as she came in and sat down. "But where 
is Prudence ? I had almost forgotten her in my ex- 
citement," rising at once to look for her. Passing into 
the sitting room, followed by Marian and her mother, 
and not finding her there, they, entered the parlor, 
where they found the object of their search. She was 
sitting upon one end of the old fashioned hair cloth 
sofa, her head resting upon one of it's upholstered 
arms, while her body moved convulsively every few 
moments, through the emotion she was vainly attempt- 
ing to suppress. 

" Prudence Riverson ! " said Aunt Betsey sternly, 
*' I didn't expect you to show the white feather in thi» 
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way ! T^he daughter of your father should not be 
seen giving way to tears and hysterics when thinking 
and acting are so badly needed. I have been over to 
see the mill and the dam, and — ** 

** I don't want to hear it yet," said Prudence, mak- 
ing a great effort to control her vpice. " I'm not 
strong enough. It's a great pity the lightning did 
not strike the house and kill us all, while it was about 
it, and save us from facing starvation through the loss 
of our only means of support." 

" Now, don't let me hear you talk any mote heath- 
enish nonsense like that. Prudence Riverson," said 
Aunt Betsey reverently. ** You really ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. And if this is the best display 
of the Riverson pride you can give us at such a time 
as this, I hope we won't see much more of it." 

This was uttered in the contemptuous tone that 
'Aunt Betsey knew so well how to use when the occa- 
sion seemed to require it, and her words had the de- 
sired effect. 

Aunt Prudence roused herself, and turned defi- 
antly upon her tormentor. " I think I have not quite 
lost my senses, Betsey Claybank, and I do not thank 
you for your sneers. I will go over to the mill now, 
and see for myself what has happened, and then I will 
think about a remedy," she said proudly, and suiting 
her actions to her words, she left the house, and 
walked over to the mill. 

"Now I think she is herself again," said Aunt Bet- 
sey in a congratulatory tone. ''I don't believe the 
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will cry any more, or at least if she does, we won't 
know it, which may amount to the same thing." 

** But you were a trifle hard on poor Prudence," 
protested Mrs. Riverson to Aunt Betsey. " You can 
hardly wonder that she should be terrified by the 
blow. I am sure I cannot see as yet what we can do 
about it. I hope Providence will direct us how to 
meet it, for it is clearly by His permission or direction 
that we have been subjected to this destructive power," 
said Mrs. Riverson gently. 

" I just want to say in answer to that, Mary, that I 
don't believe in the kind of Providence, that goes 
about knocking things to pieces for poor people, and 
then kindly helpin* 'em to pick 'em up, and put them to- 
gether again. The kind I look up to ain't engaged 
in such small business as that ! If anything goes 
wrong, the trouble is usually with us. That dam wasn't 
strong enough, and the wall that gave way didn't 
have as good a foundation as it should, and that's 
about all there is to that," concluded Aunt Betsey. 

Then Prudence came in and began to converse with 
Mrs. Riverson and Betsey. But Mrs. Riverson soon 
declared that the two might continue the discussion, 
but she would get some breakfast at once. Mr. Bean 
thought it would take more than a thousand dollars 
to put everything to rights again, and that a month's 
time might suffice for the work. 

'' Hello there, you've caught up some breakfast at 
last, have you ? Come Jerry { th«y shan't slight you« 
if the old mill gois to pitoost" 
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" Precious little you would care, sir, where a break- 
fast is to come from," said Aunt Prudence, addressing 
her nephew, who had in this boisterious manner an- 
nounced his arrival. 

*VOh, your ipistaken there. Auntie, as usual," replied 
Ned with a laugh. " For if the worst comes, I can 
make a living for all of you, with my * everlasting fid- 
dle * as you are pleased to call it, and I will do it. 
But another cake; if you please, mamma, for I am 
hungry." 

. ** My dear Ned, can't you make a little less noise 
when you enter the house ? " asked his mother. 

" Oh, I just want to keep you from acting as if you 
were attending a funeral," replied the incorrigible mu- 
sician. 

" The only way you could ever make a living would 
be with the aid of a monkey and a hand organ," 
snapped his Aunt Prudence viciously. 

" Now, as I make it a point never to get mad whea 
I am eating, I have no reply to make to your very un- 
kind insinuation, Auniie," answered Ned, as he 
reached for the syrup. 

" Go on Prudence, dear," said Mrs. Riverson. 

** Let me see," replied that lady. " That boy would 
make a preacher forget his text, the way he comes in- 
to the house ! Well, the question isj how can we re- 
build, if it cost fifteen hundred dollars, when we have 
not to exceed a hundred dollars at our command ? " 

" Why, borrow it, of course," said Ned, as he helped 
himself to another cakei '' When you have any hard 
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problems you want solved, just trot them out. That's 
easy ! May be you'll think a musician has some brains 
after all ? " concluded the young man coolly. 

" I guess the boy has a little sense," remarked Aunt 
Betseyj who entertained a warm feeling for Ned, ow- 
ing, possibly, to his intimacy with Jerry. ". It does 
seem as if that was the only thing you could do, Pru- 
dence," she said, turning to her cousin, as she spoke. 

" Yes, but people who borrow money, should expect 
to pay it back some day, and that would be out of the 
question with us," answered Prudence. 

" Let the future take care of itself ! Look well to the 
present," said the musical genius, with a muffled voice. 

No other solution of the difficulty could be thought 
of, although Aunt Prudence insisted that it was in no 
sense a remedy, but merely putting off the evil day. 

When they had finished. Deacon McCallum was 
seen walking rapidly toward the mill, with an anxious 
expression upon his face. The ladies knew he would 
not fail to stop and talk to them about the storm, and 
the trouble it had brought upon them. 

** I can hardly say that it is a good morning for you, 
ladies, after looking at the damage the storm wrought 
upon your mill," said the Deaqon, as he removed his 
hat and began wiping the perspiration from his brow 
and shining head. " But I hope you will not forget 
that we all have our troubles, and that few escape 
them. The Lord will help you to bear them, I am 



sure." 



'Perhaps he will| Deacon, but just now I feel mere 
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like asking your advice, and acting upon it, than sit- 
ting down and waiting for an indication of His wishes," 
said Prudence a little tartly. 

** Why, I declare, I am really sorry, Miss Prudence, 
to see you manifesting a rebellious spirit against t e 
will of the Lord," said the Deacon, leaning heavily 
against the fence. 

** But how am I to know it is the will of the Lord ?" 
she asked. 

** Do you forget then , that He rules over all, and 
doeth all things well ? and that not even a sparrow can 
fall to the ground without His notice ? And are not 
the hairs on our heads numbered ? 'I'hen surely you 
must believe the Lord has meant to afflict you in this 
way for some wise purpose of his own, and' you should 
bow in submission to His will. I am certainly willing 
to help in any way that I can," he concluded. 

** Well, suppose we let the deacon look into the theo- 
logical questions involved, and give us his conclu 'si en o 
later,** said Aunt Betsey. *' Just now, however, we 
want to know what you think it will cost to put things 
back as they were ; and where these two women can 
borrow the money to do it." 

** 1 think there' will be no trouble about borrowing 
the necessary money," answered the Deacon, " but I 
will have to go back and look at things more closely 
with Mr. Bean, before I can tell you what I think 
about that* But I beg of you, Mis3 Riverson, not to 
harden your heart because of your troubWti R«m«m- 
btr Job I and hav« more pAti«nc«i" 
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When the Deacon returned, he informed the sister- 
in-law that it would require between $1,000 and 
$1,500 ; that it might be nearer the first amount, but 
would very likely approach the latter. He further ad- 
vised them to go and see Mr. Grace, who, he be- 
lieved, was a worthy, pious man. He could at least 
tell them where they could borrow the money, 
and upon what terms. Although their previous ex- 
perience with Mr. Grace had not gained for 
that gentleman their entire confidence, they finally 
concluded to pay him an early visit, and see what they 
could do. Judge Howard was suggested to Prudence, 
but she declared thnt she could not think of that now, 
owing to Marian's engagement with Albert. She could 
not readily confess their straightened circumstances 
to him, by applying for a loan in their distress, and so 
they decided to see Mr. Grace. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A VISIT TO MR. GRACE AND TO MRS. JACKSON. 

UNT Prudence decided upon a very early tea 
that evening, and that Ned should then hitch 
Dolly to the carriage — shabby though it was 
— and drive his mother and her to see Mr. Grace. 

Prudence did not like to go alone, for fear of un- 
favorable comments, and she therefore urged her sis- 
ter-in-law to accompany her. 

The carriage had long since seen its best days. 
This could hardly be otherwise, when it is remem- 
bered that it had been constructed for the Colonel in 
the early part of the century ; and when first it ap- 
peared upon the turnpike at Germantown, or Mana- 
yunk, it had^ elicited the admiration of all who beheld 
it. Prudence remembered quite well how much she 
had enjoyed its luxurious cushions, and the privilege 
of gazing out of its windows ; and how proud her 
father appeared as he drove along with the spirited 
horse he used to own, and which was a veritable 
equine ancestor of the eccentric Dolly. The seat of 
honor in the rockaway was the one behind. That in 
front was for the gentlemanly owner, or the servant, 
when they preferred one. Aunt Prudence scolded the 
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brute for giving her such a sudden jerk, although she 
had been trying to guard against it. Aunt Betsey and 
Marian saw them start, and wished them all manner 
of good luck. The rattle made by their passage of the 
Wissahickon, caused Mr. Bean to run out of the mill, 
to see whether, perchance, another flood might not be 
coming down upon him. By the time they had 
reached the brow of the hill where Silas Riverson 
lived, Dolly was more demure, and the ladies could 
look about them and enjoy the cool evening breeze 
just setting in at the close of a warm summer day. 

Aunt Prudence sat up straight, and looked proudly, 

and it must be confessed, rather stiffly about her ; for 

she saw Silas Riverson standing at his front gate, and 

it was obvious that he knew the carriage and its occu- 

• pants. 

Aunt Prudence was dressed in black, a silk that 
had outlasted the days of their prosperity. Its tone 
suited well the sobriety of her disposition induced by 
her bereavement, her altered fortunes, and her un- 
loved and rather lonely life. She wore a black straw 
bonnet, quite high in front, with only one or two sim- 
ple artificial flowers inside, in imitation of lilacs, and 
had a black silk mantilla over her shoulders. Mrs. 
Riverson's handsome, smiling face, was set off by a 
light straw bonnet, and a white crepe shawl thrown 
over her shoulders. Every one thought Mrs. River- 
son a handsome lady, her manner being so exceed- 
ingly kind. 

Silas Riverson now advanced to the carriage, and 
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greeted the ladies kindly, and Ned, after looking at 
his aunt, arrested Dolly's footsteps. 

"My dear cousins, I am heartily sorry for you in 
this wholesale destruction of your property," said Si- 
las Riverson, as he approached them. ** Can I do any- 
thing for you ? ** he continued. 

" No, I thank you,** said Prudence, ** we will rebuild 
as soon as possible, and then things will go on as be- 
fore. Are you all well ? " she asked. 

"Oh, quite well. Prudence. Hang it, why couldn't 
the storm have damaged me, instead of you two la- 
dies ? It is too bad, I declare," said he honestly enough. 
** I could stand it, and I hope you can, too," he con- 
cluded in an inquiring manner. 

" I believe," replied Prudence with great dignity, 
"that you knew something of the financial condition 
of my father, and you can hardly suppose his children 
are not able to meet a little difficulty of this kind. 
But we are in a hurry, cousin, and must be going, good 
evening." 

Ned understood his aunt, and at once started Dolly, 
but he also said : "Aunt Prude, how the deuce could 
you treat the old fellow that way ? He is kind, and 
would like to be taken into your confidence, and help 
us, I know he would. Yet you talked as if all we had 
to do was to go to the bank and get a few thousands 
to fix up with." 

" Now, young man, don't meddle with this business, 
if you please. I don't propose to have Silas Riverson 
looking into our affairs, or rather his daughters, both 
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very amiable young ladies. In such an emergency I 
prefer to depend upon strangers, and if we haven't the 
money we ought to have, all the world shan't know it." 

Sdon after they drew up in front of the comfortable 
mansion of Mr. Grace, who happened to be seated 
upon his front porch with his wife and children. 

**My 4car ladies, I am delighted to see you," said 
Mr. Grace earnestly. 

"We dame to see you on a matter of business this 
evening, Mr. Grace," said Prudence rather shyly. 

Mr. Grace assisted the ladies from their carriage, 
and conducted them to the house, where they were 
cordially greeted by Mrs. Grace and the children. 
After a few moments spent in conversation upon the 
porch, Mr. Grace, perceiving that they desired a pri- 
vate irfterview with him, requested them to walk into 
the parlor. Master Ned followed, although his aunt 
gave him a look, which he rightly interpreted as a 
command to remain outside. When they were all 
seated,'?Vunt Prudence gave an account of the damage 
the late storm had caused them, and the estimated cost 
of repairs, whereupon Mr. Grace expressed his sym- 
pathy in very feeling language. 

**We find it necessary to borrow about $1,500, Mr. 
Grace, and have called to see if you knew where we 
could procure it for a period of three years at least, 
and upon the mill property as security," said Prudence 
Riverson. 

Mr. Grace at once looked thoughtful. 

" I think I will be able to obtain the money for you. 
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ladies " said he at last. ** It is not particularly desir- 
able property, but I will make every effort to effect it, 
since you have been so unfortunate," he concluded. 

" The interest will of course be six per cent ? "asked 
Prudence, " And we should like to know what the 
additional expense will be for the necessary legal pa- 
pers ? " 

" That I will place at a very low figure to you. Miss 
Riverson. I can never be exacting when dealing with 
ladies or clergymen, and I will say that the entire ex- 
pense shall not exceed fifty dollars," this was said with 
the air of a philanthropist who had just performed a 
noble deed. 

" I had no idea it would cost so much ! " said Pru- 
dence. **Can it not be done for less, M^. Grace? 
Just at present our available resources are not large." 

" Believe me, ladies," replied Mr. Grace with firm- 
ness, " that I have made every possible concession out 
of regard for you and your family, and I shall be 
pleased to serve you upon those terms." 

"Well, we certainly expect to pay for everything" 
we obtain," replied Prudence stiffly. " When can you 
let us know about it, Mr. Grace?" 

**By to-morrow evening, or the following morning, 
on my way to the city," said Mr. Grace in reply. 

** Very well, then, I suppose we had better instruct 
him to procure the money for us, don't you think so, 
Mary? " turning to her sister as she spoke. 

" Whatever you think is best for us to do," returned 
Mrs. Riverson sweetly. " No doubt you will do all in 
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your power for our interests, Mr. Grace?" she said 
turning to that gentleman with her most winning 
smile. 

Mr. Grace was so susceptible to the charms of the 
other sex, that for the moment he thought of mention- 
ing twenty-five dollars, and almost forgot that he was 
a married man. But th<^ next instant his business in- 
stinct resumed control, and the reduction was not 
mentioned. Then the ladies took their leave, and 
were escorted across the lawn by Mr Grace, who 
handed them into their carriage, trying to show 
them every possible attention. 

When his mother and aunt were safe inside the car- 
riage, Ned untied the refractory Dolly, and thus 
avoided trouble. As he was turning round, and while 
Mr. Grace and wife were still watching them, Ned re- 
marked in a tone rather too loud : 

"Aunt Prude, you shouldn't take up with the old 
curmudgeon's offer?" 

** Will you hush, Ned ? What do you mean ? Mr. 
Grace will surely hear you," said his aunt. 

"And it's precious little I care, if he does," growled 
the irrepressible boy. 

The people who lived here in those days were 
mostly workers, and in the fields, upon either side of 
the pike, men and boys were to be seen hoeing corn. 

A short distance beyond was the elegant home of 
Judge Howard. The grounds were so extensive, they 
might easily have supported the families of several 
poor men, but beautiful forest trees occupied the 
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greater portion of the premises, through which a few 
deer were allowed to roam by day. Prudence looked 
at this property with an interest much intensified by 
Marian's existing engagement with the only son of the 
proprietor, nor did she refrain from making comments, 
which revealed to her companions the nature of her 
thoughts. Here her niece would some day rule as 
mistress, and would order her horses and carriage, and 
go abroad in no such miserable half-genteel style as 
they were compelled to adopt. Ned took the occa- 
sion as he often did, now that he was older, to an- 
nounce his dislike of the engagement, but he was soon 
silenced by his aunt, and the next moment was di- 
rected to **look out for the cars " by the great sign to 
that effect across the pike, and a short distance far- 
ther brought them to the toll-gate, where Mr. Jackson 
was on duty, as usual. 

In spite of his rheumatism, Mr. Jackson was not 
long in reaching the door of his sitting-room so soon 
as he recognized the Riverson carriage, nor would he 
see the pennies that Prudence continued to hold 
toward him. By this time Ned had driven up to the 
post and had jumped out, just as Mrs. Jackson came 
running up. 

**Why, the Lord bless us, but this is a go sure 
enough. If here isn't Prudence and Mrs. Riverson 
herself, with Master Ned a drivin' 'em. Rube, bring a 
chair, quick, so the ladies can get out easy. How do 
you do ? Laws a me ! and I was just sayin' to Rube 
to-day, says I, I wonder when them ladies will come to 
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see me again, says I, and here you are," and the good 
old creature seized them by the hand affectionately. 
Rube made good time with the chair, and secured his 
wife's commendation, and iu a few moments the party 
was in Mrs. Jackson's parlor which she kept so sacredly 
guarded, that it required Mr. Jackson, assisted by his 
wife, to raise the windows, they had stuck so, ever since 
the room had been painted some ten years before. 

Then Mrs. Jackson hastened to the well with a 
pitcher, and brought them some cool water to drink. 

" Here is your toll," Mr. Jackson, said Prudence, ex- 
tending her hand toward him with the coppers in it. 

"An' do you suppose that my man will take a few mis- 
erable coppers from the hand of the daughter of Col. 
Riverson, the man as gave him his place, for drivin* 
through that gate, and them not havin' passed through 
it yet ? " asked Mrs. Jackson with indignation and con- 
tempt. " But why didn't you come in time to take tea 
with us ? And you know Nvell enough, my dear," turn- 
ing to Mrs. Riverson, " that I can make a cup of tea to 
your taste. Ah me, how it brings back the old times 
to see you, and there's Master Ned too. Bless my 
soul, but he's most a man, and I've forgotten just how 
old he is this blessed minute, who ought to know if 
any one should, besides his mother. Now there's my 
almanac's," continued the old nurse, that spirit pos- 
sessing her once more, and reaching toward the 
drawer — they all knew so well — where the precious 
documents were preserved. 

Aunt Prudence saw the danger, and did all she 
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could to avoid the threatened hour's talk about the old 
events, so full of interest to Mrs. Jackson. This hav- 
ing been averted, Mrs. Jackson hastened to offer 
her visitors some cake and some currant wine of 
her own manufacture, and then Mrs. Riverson 
asked about her cows and her milk-house. This 
served as an excuse for Aunt Jackson to show 
Mrs. Riverson all through the spring-house on the side 
of the hill, when the opportunity both ladies had de- 
^sired, to talk about marketing Mrs. Riverson's butter 
and eggs, presented itself. The ladies then took their 
departure, reaching home by nine o'clock. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BUSINESS TRANSACTION WITH MR. GRACE. 

I R. GRACE was a very prompt man of busi- 
ness. He was always inculcating this virtue 
in others, and often did so in his address to 
his brethren in the church. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that he should take a walk over to River- 
son's the following evening, after his return from the 
city. As he was walking rapidly down the lane 
toward the creek, twirling his light cane very gracefully 
at every step, his progress was suddenly arrested at 
Silas Riverson's gate by the appearence of that gentle- 
man, who greeted Mr. Grace heartily, and engaged 
him in conversation, somewhat against his will. 
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" You don't mean to say you are taking a walk to 
Germantown so late in the evening as this, Mr. Grace ? " 
asked Mr. Riverson after they had exchanged the 
usual courtesies of the day. 

" Oh, no sir, not quite so far as that. It is only a 
little business matter this side of Germantown, that 
I am looking after this evening," returned Mr. Grace, 
not at all disposed to acquaint Mr. Riverson with 
his destination, if he could avoid it. 

" You do some business for my cousins across the 
creek, do you not ? " asked Silas, evidently bent upon 
extracting his destination from Mr. Grace. 

** Why yes, I have advised them a little," he replied. 

" By the way, Grace " said Silas with a wink, "that 
was a clever little thing you unearthed about the old 
Colonel's sale of the Fuller farm to Judge Howard ; 
it would do any lawyer credit, and ought to have done 
Prudence and Mary some good." 

" What do you refer to, Mr. Riverson ? " said Mr. 
Grace, looking exceedingly surprised in spite of his 
efforts to conceal it. 

" Oh, you needn't act as if there was nothing in it, 
Grace. Come now, that young Ned is the only one of 
the family I can get anything out of. And besides, I 
joked the Judge about it, but he wouldn't tell me how 
much you got out of him, though he growled that it 
was a great plenty, ha ! ha ! " . 

Mr. Grace was really startled ! He knew it was no 
longer of use to deny it, and retorted : 

" I advised them so they could make something out 
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of it, but Prudence wouldn't listen to me, and I would 
have had all my work for nothing, if I had not ob- 
tained my remuneration from the Judge. That was 
only business, you know ? I guess the Judge was sat- 
isfied ? " he asked, hoping to obtain some light upon 
that point. 

** I thought he felt a little sore over it, as if you got 
the best of him in the deal. That was about all I 
could see. But I wish you would advise these women 
to permit their relatives to help them, when they are 
in trouble. I know mighty well they are in trouble 
now, and need money, no matter how much the old 
man may have had, and should have left them when 
he died." 

*• Certainly, certainly, Mr. Riverson," said Mr. Grace, 
but inwardly he thought he would hardly be such a 
fool as that, when he had the business all arranged. 

**I made Prudence angry with me once, when we 
were both much younger than we are now, and as it 
was connected with a love affair, she has never fqr- 
givcn me, especially since it turned out that I was 
right, and she was wrong. You see it is like stepping 
in between a man and his wife. But you may tell her 
forme, that I would be glad to lend them what money 
they need at six, or even five per cent,** said Silas. 

" Very creditable action for a relative, I assure you, 
Mr. Riverson, and she ought to accept it, but you 
know how strangely preverse some ladies are. Good 
evening Mr. Riverson, I must be going," said Mr. 
Grace. 
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" Good-bye, Grace. Let me know upon your way 
back, if she will accept my help." 

" You see I am punctual, Miss Prudence," said Mr. 
Grace, as he seated himself and drew some papers out 
of his pocket. " I have found a party who is willing* 
to lend you the money, although he did at first object 
to the terms. However, I succeeded in overcoming 
his objections by a proper representation of our obliga- 
tions to each other, but he does not care to be known 
in the transaction." 

" But I must say, that I prefer to know who I am' 
dealing with in a matter of this kind," said Prudence. 

" Why, my dear lady, the papers are made out to me, 
and you will be dealing with me alone, and your in- 
terests shall be jealously guarded." 

** I don't know that it makes any great difference," 
Prudence replied, " but when could the money be ob- 
tained ? " 

" The day after to-morrow, Miss Riverson, if you 
and Mrs. Riverson will go to Germantown or Mana- 
yunk, and sign these papers in the presence of a jus- 
ticje of the peace, and will leave them at my house to- 
morrow evening, I will be able to hand you the money 
the next day," said Mr. Grace. 

" If we do not know of whom we are borrowing this 
money, how can we pay the interest ? ** asked Prudence. 

" You have only to come to me about that. I will 
receipt for it, and hand it to the proper person, and 
endorse it upon the note," answered Mr. Grace, and a 
few moments later, he had taken his leave. 
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Then the ladies began to examine the papers Mr. 
Grace had left in their charge. 

" But this paper seems to be a deed from Mary and 
me to Mr. Grace, so far as I can make it out/' said 
Prudence, after reading it over carefully. I am sure 
we don't propose to sell the mill and the land on which 
it stands, especially for such a ridiculous price as this." 

" Let me see it once, Prudence ; may be I know 
more about such things than you do," said Aunt Bet- 
sey, reaching for the document, which Prudence handed 
to her. After adjusting her glasses comfortably, she 
read the paper, and when she had finished laid it down 
and said : 

" Shucks, Prudence ! you might have known this was 
only a mortgage deed, only in <;ase you fait to pay the 
principal and interest at the time agreed upon,, would 
this paper allow them to take it^ away from you, and 
then you would have a long time during which you 
could redeem it. I wouldn't be afraid of this, as 
much as I would of the man. He's too slick for me. 
But may be I don't know anything about him," con- 
cluded Aunt Betsey. 

'* But you can't suggest any other plan to get us 
out of this trouble, can you, Betsey ? " asked Prudence. 

" No, I must confess that, and yet I don't like this. 
Perhaps that is unreasonable in me, but I can't help 
it. Prudence. I am sure I hope it will turn out all 
right in the end," said Aunt Betsey. 

The next day it became necessary for the ladies to 
ride once more in the carriage with Ned for a 
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driver, and they chose Germantown rather than Man- 
ayunk. They were equally well known in both places, 
and they selected the former, because the road lead- 
ing to it was preferable to the other. The Justice 
was an old acquaintance of the family, and transacted 
their business with very little of the inquisitivencss of 
the country magistrate. He did look surprised, how- 
ever, when he saw they were executing a mortgage 
upon their property, and Prudence, perceiving that he 
regarded it as a discovery, hastened to intimate to him, 
that occasionally one's oWn money could not be called 
in soon enough to cover an emergency. In German- 
town the Riv^rsons were looked upon as a wealthy 
family. They had enjoyed this reputation so long, 
that the discovery indicated by this mortgage would 
occasion no little surprise to their friends. But the 
magistrate had previously felt so certain of their finan- 
cial independence, that the words uttered purposely by 
Prudence had the effect she intended, and he dis- 
missed the first suspicion from his mind. 

When their' business had been transacted, Ned in. 
sisted upon visiting his friend, Professor Carl. The 
Professor was not at home, but as Ned heard the loud 
swelling tones of the church organ close by, he knew 
where his friend was, and he drove there at once. 
He soon returned with the jolly German at his side, 
who greeted the two ladies with his usual extravagant 
politeness. 

" Now, what could be better than such a surprise as 
this, ladies ? I am very glad you called with Ned. 
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I have been wishing to see you together for a month 
or two. I have not much time to spare from my les- 
sons, and that is the only reason you have not seen 
me at your house. Pray get down and come into the 
church. Ned and I can play something together and 
you will have an opportunity to see how he is getting 
on with his music.'* 

" What do you say, Prudence ? " asked Mrs. River- 
son of her sister-in-law. " I should love to hear Pro- 
fessor Carl play upon the organ, and I should like to 
hear Ned also." 

" I think we have time enough, Mary," Prudence 
said, " but the fact is. Professor, I do not appreciate 
my nephew's taste for and devotion to music. He 
ought to be interested in something better." 

The ladies were being assisted from the carriage, 
while this conversation was taking place, and they 
were now walking into the church. At the conclusion 
of Prudence Riverson's last sentence, Professor Carl 
looked up, and his eyes were lighted with a half angry 
enthusiasm. " Something better than music, did you 
say, Miss Ri^terson ? Ah ! pardon me, my dear lady, 
that does not exist. If sickness comes upon you ; if 
everything goes wrong in business ; if your true love 
deserts you for another less worthy ; in fact, in any 
or all of the disappointments of life, which sink so 
many into despair and death, what is so powerful as 
good music, to bring the despondent one back to earth 
ind friends once more ? " 

" I am not so far removed from our Quaker ancestry. 
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as Ned," continued Prudence, " and perhaps it is owing 
to that fact, that I have nothing of the musical craze." 

But Prudence was quieted, or perhaps suppressed, 
by the Professor's earnestness and she seated herself 
resignedly, to listen as long as Ned and his indulgent 
mother desired to remain. While the two musicians 
were playing, apparently lost to the world about 
them, the ladies were joined in the pew where they 
were seated, by Mr. Tedrow, the pastor of the church, 
who happened to be passing, and came in. He had met 
both ladies before, and knew them at once as relatives 
of Ned's. He told them of Ned's progress, that his 
talent was really remarkable, and should be given free 
scope for its complete development. Mr. Tedrow 
went on to inform Mrs. Riverson that Ned was be- 
coming a very competent leader, and that it would be 
a great shame, if such a lad could not be permitted to 
follow his musical inclinations. He assured her that 
Ned's proper sphere in the future would be best ful- 
filled by leading an orchestra, that even now he cOuld 
lead their own, an amateur organization of ten instru- 
ments, almost as well as Professor Carl. 

This interview with Mr. Tedrow and the grandeur 
of the music, caused the self-sacrificing mother to re- 
solve that she would gratify her boy's desire, and 
would devote all her energies to that object. 

The next day Mr. Grace called upon his friend, 
Judge Howard, at his office in the city, with the mort- 
gage and note properly made out and attested. The 
Judge invited him into his private office. 
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** Why, sir," remarked the Judge, looking over the 
papers, " I did not know the loan was to be made to 
the Riverson ladies. How is it, you did not mention 
that fact ? You know my son is engaged to Mrs. 
Riverson's daughter, I presume ? " 

" I had heard so," replied Mr. Grace- " They are 
needing the money to repair the mill and dam," said 
he, ** and are willing to pay a good price." 

" Or, perhaps they can't h^lp themselves when they 
are in your hands, eh ? " said the Judge, with a cyni- 
cal laugh. " But do they know the money is to come 
fiom me? " 

"Oh, no! I thought it unnecessary to mention 
that little item ; but I promised to see to that, and 
they were satisfied," answered Mr. Grace. 

** What commission did you say you would charge 
them, Mr. Grace ? " inquired the Judge, as he opened 
his check book. 

**They expect me to retain fifty dollars for my ser- 
vices," replied Mr. Grace. 

"Of course, you expect to divide that commission 
with me, Grace ? You must do the fair thing, you 
know?" 

" You astonish me, Judge Howard ! " returned Mr. 
Grace. " 1 have had all the work connected with 
this matter and obtained the loan for you. Certainly, 
1 had no intention of dividing the commission." 

" I can't allow you to keep it all, Grace. I am 
not unreasonable in business, but you know how easily 
you came out ahead m that transaction about the Ful- 
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ler farm ; and I won't make the loan on any other 
terms," placing his check book back in its drawer, as 
he concluded, and swinging himself around in his 
chair, he looked Mr. Grace squarely in the face. 

At the mention of the previous affair, Mr. Grace's 
face flushed slightly. He was thinking whether or not 
it would pay to quarrel with the Judge, then he 
said : ** You are unusually hard upon me to-day. 
Judge ; but if you insist upbn it, have your way. 
But you really don't consider how much I have 
to do outside with my money. The amount I give 
to the support of our church and its missionary 
societies, is growing larger each year. I really can- 
not stand it if it continues," he concluded, with an 
injured air. 

" Come, brother Grace, don't try to throw dust in 
my eyes/' said the Judge, sarcastically. 

Once more Mr. Grace colored deeply, but as the 
check was now ready, and he deprecated any discussion 
with a man who hi Id the worldly views that Judge 
Howard did upon such serious subjects, he only made 
a mild protest and departed. 

Mr. Grace was not thoroughly satisfied, as he had 
counted upon the sum of fifty dollars as his reward. 
He was busy devising an excuse that would enable 
him to add to the amount which had been so fearfully 
depleted, by its division with the Judge. The next 
day he called upon the ladies, and told them the money 
was ready for them. He had wisely deposited it in 
the Manayunk bank, and gave Prudence a check for 
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fourteen hundred, saying he would give her the bal- 
ance in cash ; and as he said this, Aunt Betsey, who 
was present, noticed that he turned and fidgeted un- 
easily in his chair. Then he began to count out 
money in ten dollar bills. " Ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty," and then he stopped. " It is unpleasant for 
me to say. Miss Riverson, that I have unavoidably in- 
curred an additional expense of ten dollars in this 
transaction that I could not possibly foresee ; but a 
matter came up that made it necessary, and I sup- 
posed you would rather go on with it than drop it," 
looking inquiringly at Prudence, as he handed her the 
forty dollars. 

" I guess it doesn't make much difference how little 
we get. It will probably be all the same in a thousand 
years from now. Nor will we need it when we are 
angels in heaven, Mr. Grace," said Prudence, in her 
most sarcastic vein. That was all she said, and then 
she arose, which was sufficient intimatix)n to Mr. 
Grace that he might take his leave. He looked dis- 
turbed, and made several attempts to open a conver- 
sation, all of which faihng, he very politely bid them 
good-night, and left the house. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

sydney ransom and albert howard meet at 

riverson's. 

|0, Betsey Claybank/' said Prudence Riverson, 
just after Mr. Grace had left the house, " I 
never would have believed without this ex- 
perience, that men would try to cheat every poor 
woman who happens to transact business with them. 
It makes me heartsick when I think of the trouble we 
have had, and are yet likely to encounter, since we 
were left alone to battle with the world." 

** Yes, there i» too much truth in what you say. Pru- 
dence," said Aunt Betsey. ** But then, you see, you 
are altogether too easy. You should have told that 
hypocrite to take his money back where he got it, and 
that you would look further, rather than submit to 
such an imposition. If he had to deal with me, his 
palaver wouldn't »erve him so well. I could hardly 
hold my tongue while you were talking. You must 
act like a man, Prudence. That's the only way to do, 
when you are left to battle with men." 

" Yes, but neither my father nor my brother ever 
treated a woman in that way, whether she had a pro- 
tector or not. I know that, and I can't stoop to act 
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like a man, if I am imposed upon. They would not 
like to have me do it, Betsey, and you know it," said 
Prudence, the tears coming into her eyci^^-and her 
voice quivering, as she finished the sentence. 

** How much better it would have been for you. 
Prudence, if you had not sent Richard away. Then 
you would have had a man in every sense of the word 
to look after your interests," said* Aunt Betsey, with a 
sigh. Her words did not excite the anger of Pru- 
dence, on the contrary, she came near breaking down 
once more, but the next moment, with a perceptible 
effort, she straightened up and said, with soniiething of 
her old spirit : " No, it wouldn't have been better, for 
I might have been subjected to the tyranny of one 
man all my life. As it is now, I can avoid a mean, 
tyrannical man, when I find him out. If i .were tied 
to one of that kind — and the Lord knows, I find them 
all too much alike — how could I help myself; I should 
like to know ? And why didn't you take your own 
advice, Betsey ? " 

This last question Prudence regarded as a poser to 
that energetic maiden lady. 

" That is easily answered. Prudence. Betsey Clay- 
bank and Prudence Riverson are two entirely different 
persons. I have never seen the time when I needed 
the help of any being that wore trousers, and I never 
expect to, if I live to be as old as Methuselah. I'd 
like to see the man who could beat me out of a cent. 
You could be sure that he would earn his 'money. 
But you are different, and that is why I said whtft I 
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did. I meant no offence, Prudence, however, when 
Ned is a little older, he will be able to assist you." 

" I believe you were intended for a man, Betsey. 
Indeed I do ! I never saw another woman like you. 
And as for Ned ! Pooh ! Don't mention him to me 
in connection with business. Marian will always be 
able to do more in that way than he will." 

" I don't know about that, Prudence, I think you 
underrate the poor fellow, although I don't set any 
great store by his musical nonsense myself. Perhaps he 
will disappoint all of us some day. But here comes one 
I would sooner bet on than all the rest in these parts," 
said Aunt Betsey, ** and I believe he is coming here." 

** I suppose you mean Sydney Ransom ? " said Pru- 
dence, with a perceptible sneer in her voice. 

But Aunt Betsey was already out on the piazza to 
meet him, and did not hear the last words of Pru- 
dence. Aunt Betsey gave Sydney a very warm re- 
ception at the gate, and asked him to walk in. As 
they entered the sitting-room together. Prudence 
arose to greet him, but did so without any demon- 
stration of favor, or the expression of gratification at 
his visit. She remembered at once that Marian had 
told her that morning of Albert's intended visit in the 
evening, and she disliked any interference with his 
plans. 

I only heard of the great damage done to the mill 
to-day. Miss Prudence," said he, after he had given 
her proper greeting, " and then I determined to come 
over to-night and learn all about it. I am very sorry 
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that you have met with such a loss. Can I do any 
thing in connection with its repair ? " he asked. 

At this moment Ned and Marian came into the 
room together. Ned heard Sydney's last words, and 
before his aunt could reply, he seized his old friend by 
the hand and blurted out : 

** Why, of course there is, old fellow. I'd like to 
know who shouM know more about the old shebang 
and the dam than you, Sid Ransom 1 And why 
couldn't you give us some pointers about putting things 
in shape again ? " 

** I hoped to be able to do that, Ned, and that, to- 
gether with the pleasure of seeing you all again, 
brought me down here this evening," said Sydney. 

" We are very glad to see you Sydney, "said Marian, 
as she took him by the hand. '* Vou do not honor us 
very often with your presence. Not as often as you 
promised, when you were at the old mill several years 
ago," said Marian, in a bantering tone ; for she no- 
ticed his embarrassment, though it may well be doubted 
whether she appreciated the cause of it. 

'* Now, Miss Marian, I am sure you are not speaking 
for your brother, when you say that. He at least 
knows very well that when I turned my back upon the 
mill and that life, it never entered my mind to turn 
from the family that has treated me with such uni- 
form kindness. I only wish I could have an oppor* 
tunity to repay in some measure, the debt I owe your 
father and the rest of you, as well," said Sydney, 
gravely. 
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" Why, Mr. Ransom, I am ever so glad to see you," 
said Mrs. Riverson, who just then entered the room. 
" We hardly see you often enough to suit me. Where 
do you hide yourself ? " 

**It is a great deprivation to me, Mrs. Riverson, 
but my studies and my duties in the drug store take 
up nearly all my time, and in the evening I often ac- 
company Doctor Kennedy upon a long trip, as much 
to keep him company now that he is getting old, as to 
learn by observation at the bedside. I assure you 
again, it is not because visiting you is a disagreeable 
task for me, Mrs. Riverson," he concluded, smiling 
pleasantly. 

" You are always the same, Mr. Ransom," she re- 
sumed with some stress upon the prefix. 

" Dear me," exclaimed Marian, " here is my mother 
rebuking me, by addressing you as Mr. Ransom, when 
I have just been calling you Sydney. I suppose you 
will pardon me, Mr. Ransom, will you not ? You see 
I have forgotten that we are- all several years older, 
and that a boy does become a man at last." 

" Do I act as if I wanted to impress you with the 
fact that I am now a man, so you can * mister * me ? " 
asked Sydney of the party. *' If so, I am acting 
strangely indeed. I am sure, I do not feel that 
way." 

"Come, Sydney," said Ned, "I jj^ess it is light 
enough yet to show you how the mill was used up by 
the storm." 

" I did look at the dam before I came to the house, 
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Ned, but I would like to look at it again," so the two 
went out together. 

Aunt Prudence had not taken much part in the con- 
versation, but sat quietly by the window listening to 
all that was said, while she was cutting the leaves of 
the last number of Godey's magazine. 

" Sydney is such a manly young fellow," said Mrs. 
Riverson, " it seems as if he could always help you, 
no matter what might happen. Did it not seem that 
way to you, Prudence ?" she asked. 

** No, I can't say that it did, Mary," replied her sis- 
ter, **I think the one who can help you the most, is 
the one who has the most money. That seems to 
cure more ills than anything else in this world, so far 
as I have been able to discover. That at least has 
been my experience." 

**I hardly think you are altogether just, when you 
talk that way, Prudence," said Mrs. Riverson. " But 
then the trouble we have passed through may be 
enough to account for it," looking at Betsey apologe- 
tically, as she finished. 

Soon Ned and Sydney came in by the side door, 
and Ned proceeded to acquaint them with the re- 
sults of their examination. Sydney promised to 
give Mr. Bean some suggestions the next day, and 
Mrs. Riverson thanked him warmly for his advice, 
and Prudence could do no less, although it lacked 
the warmth of feeling so characteristic of Mrs. River- 
son. 

At this moment they noticed that Albert Howard 
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had driven up, and was just ready to enter the house. 
Aunt Prudence brightened at once and said : 

" Ned, can't you run out and assist Mr. Howard to 
tie his horse ?" 

**No, my dear Aunt, I don't think I can. I am at 
present engaged. I am inclined to think that Mr. 
Howard is big enough, and even ugly enough, to tie 
his own horse." 

"Will you hold your tongue, young impudence .?" 
said Aunt Prudence severely. 

At this moment Albert rapped at the door, and 
Marian hastened to admit him. Sydney Ransom's 
face flushed slightly when he noticed Albert's arrival, 
and it was obvious that he was uneasy, and regretted 
not having taken his leave earlier. 

As Marian ushered Albert into the room, she turned 
to him and said : 

"I suppose you are acquainted with Mr. Ransom?" 

" Oh yes ; howd'y do, Sid } " he said, reaching two 
fingers to Sydney, who at once rubbed the back of his 
hand upon them, thinking that a sufficient return of 
his very cordial greeting. Marian looked annoyed, 
but Albert continued : 

" I've seen Tom Ransom working around our house 
too often, not to know his boy. I guess you know our 
place pretty well, from the number of times you have 
brought the old man's dinner there," said Albert, as 
he stooped to brush a particle of dust from the leg of 
his fine broadcloth pants. 

" Yes/* returned Sydney, " I do know your place 
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pretty well, and I think I Vno^N you quite well also," 
the latter sentence being uttered very deliberately, in 
order to let Albert understand, if no one else did, the 
contempt in which he was held by the speaker. That 
was his object. Marian felt sorry that Sydney hap- 
pened to visit them at the same time with Albert, inas- 
much as he came to see them so seldom. Nor was 
she altogether satisfied with Albert for thus treating 
an old friend of her's, who, although beneath him so- 
cially, was so worthy in every way. 

Albert conversed with Aunt Prudence, and found 
that lady smiling as usual, and quite ready to defer to 
his opinions, when he expressed any. And he was al- 
ways very polite to Mrs. Riverson, paying her marked 
attention. But upon Ned he never wasted much time. 
He could see well enough there was little love lost be- 
tween them. Ned now asked Sydney some questions 
about his studies ; and when he would be ready to be- 
gin the practice of medicine ? Albert could not help 
overhearing this, and partly from a desire to pay some 
attention to a guest of the family, and partly to make 
him feel the inferiority of his position to his own, he 
entered into the conversation. 

" By the way, Sydney, when do you get through 
learning the pill trade ? I don't see what ever pos- 
sessed you to take up with it ? " 

" Oh, I expect to graduate next spring, and then I 
will go into partnership with Doctor Kennedy. But 
I do not look upon my profession as a pill trade." 

''Well, there is considerable difference of opinion 
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on that point," returned Albert with provoking cool- 
ness. " For my part, I don't place it as high as you 
do. It is true that when we are sick, we are apt to 
require one of the trade, just as we do a carpenter in 
the case of a leaky roof, and as between the two, I 
don't know but the pill man is as likely to do his work 
as well as the other, for I believe I have never known 
a leaky roof to be stopped yet. But they are both 
trades, to my notion ! " 

For my part," returned Sydney with cool contempt, 

I think it is a very silly notion. But perhaps you 
cannot help that, inasmuch as you were bom the son 
of a rich man, and I see with some of the disadvan- 
tages belonging to that station in life. But I do not 
forget the presence of these ladies sir, and I will say 
no more," observing that Albert had risen to his feet, 
and stood glaring at him with heightened color. 

Aunt Prudence was alarmed, and hastened to inter- 
pose. 

'* Perhaps you are both right and wrong," she said,, 
looking as pleasantly as possible toward Albert, who 
thereupon resumed his seat, while Marian had taken 
up a position by the window, much troubled. 

"No," said Ned, in reply to his Aunt Prudence, **1 
think one view is altogether wrong, and the other 
nearly correct." 

Sydney, wishing to relieve his friends from the em- 
barrassing situation, and not enjoying the visit very 
much, now declared that he must go, and after bid- 
ding tht family a courttoui good night, which wm oc- 
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knowledged by Marian with an attempted smile, he 
left the house accompanied by Ned, who walked up 
the hill with him. 

After this episode, the conversation with Albert 
Howard was conducted mainly by Aunt Prudence, for 
Marian did not recover her usual bouyancy of spirits 
during the remainder of Albert's visit that evening. 
Nor did it help matters any when he turned to her 
and asked : 

" Does that vulgar son of Tom Ransom's honor you 
very often with his society ? " Marian smiled pain- 
fully, but was silent. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

SOME OF SYDNEY RANSOM'S TRIALS. 

YDNEY RANSOM walked slowly and 
thoughtfully toward the bridge, while Ned 
Riverson talked to him continually about 
the events of the evening! Ned was always ready to 
talk when not engaged with his music, and he felt 
that his old friend had been very shabbily treated in 
their house ; and with commendable honor, he sought 
to do all he could, to efface its memory from Sydney 
Ransom's mind. " I say, old fellow," said he, at last, 
'' I wanted to be kind to you, so I am walking part 
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way home with you ; but if you*d rather be alone, Til 
go back/' 

Sydney stopped at once, and looking at Ned 
seriously, he said : " No, you won't go back feeling 
that way about it, Ned, for I won't let you. Forgive 
me, Ned, but I did not intend to be so moody. Let 
us sit down upon this rock, now we are at the top of 
the hill, and I will promise to be attentive. You are 
always kind to me, Ned, may God bless you for it." 

" Oh, don't feel bad about anything that happened 
to-night, Sydney," said Ned, as he seated himself by 
his side. " The truth is, Sydney, Albert Howard is 
too stuck up for any use, and it makes me feel mighty 
bad when I think of him as the prospective husband 
of Marian. Confound it, I've wanted to tell some 
one for a long time, and it will be a relief to me now 
that I have." 

" I think I can sympathize with you, Ned, for I 
know how you love your sister, and that she returns 
it. I suppose there i$ no doubt about the marriage ? " 
• asked Sydney, with an anxiety probably lost to Ned. 

** There is no such good luck, I am afraid," re- 
turned Ned. " I believe they are to be married some- 
time next year, but I live in hopes something will turn 
up to prevent it. It may be the Fool Killer will come 
along. Who knows, eh, Sydney ? " concluded the 
impulsive brother. 

**Now, Ned, you allow your feelings to run away 
with your judgment. It is not right for you to talk 
in that way' about a gentleman your sister thinks 
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enough of to marry. For, of course, she would not 
marry a man' she did not love. I think I know her 
well enough for that," said Sydney, unconsciously 
heaving a sigh as he finished. 

** Thai's the curious part of it, Sydney. 1 have had 
my doubts about that, and yet, as yoU say, Sis 
wouldn't be likely to marry a man she did not love. 
No, sir, I don't believe she would. Now, to-night, I 
think she was a little angry with him because he was 
so hateful to you, although, upon my soul, you gave 
him as good as he sent." 

" You know how grateful I have always felt toward 
Marian," said Sydney, " for the interest she took in 
me when I went to work in the mill as Tom Ransom's 
son, as Albert sneeringly puts it, and how she lent 
me books and talked with me about them, and at last 
made me dissatisfied with my life, until I determined 
to study medicine ; and then she interceded with 
Doctor Kennedy for me ? When I remind you of this, 
Ned, you will easily understand why I .should feel sad 
to think I can never visit her and feel free to talk to 
her then, as we have been accustomed to do in the 
past." 

" It*s a shame, hanged if it ain't, Sydney,** said Ned, 
impulsively. " I'll give Sis a piece of my mind about 
it yet." 

" But I want you to promise me, Ned, that you will 
never repeat one word of what has passed between us 
to your sister. Do not make your relations fvlth Syd- 
ney any worse tb^n they are at present, fof^our sis* 
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ter's sake. But, good-bye, Ned. I am glad you are 
getting on so famously in the city with your music. 
Next winter we can see each other often, for I will be 
there attending the medical college. I guess there 
will never be anv trouble between us, Ned ? " 

"You can bet on that every time, Sydney," said 
Ned, heartily, as he turned from his friend and 
walked down the hill. 

Sydney entered his home and found his mother in 
the sitting room, with her lap full of clothing more or 
less dilapidated, which she was trying to make ser- 
viceable again. 

** You were gone a good while, Sydney," said his 
mother. Did you see the whole family ? And were 
they glad to see you ? '* 

** Yes, 1 saw them all and I think they were rather 
glad to sec me. Aunt Betsey is there, and I am sure 
she was glad I called, nor could there be any doubt 
about Ned's welcome," answered Sydney. 

"Then, from what you say, as well as what you don't 
say," said his mother, " I should think you were uncer- 
tain about your welcome from some of the rest of 
them. I am sure Mrs. Riverson likes you." 

" She gave me a very cordial welcome," said Syd- 
ney. "She is one of the dearest ladies I ever knew." 

" How about the daughter ?" inquired the mother, 
rather archly. " Has she changed and grown proud, 
since her engagement to Judge Howard's son ? " 

" I am happy to say that I saw no evidence of it, 
mothon But, unluckily, Albort Howard came to 
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spend the evening while I was there, and perhaps you 
can imagine how the dandy would treat me." 

** Why, how did he treat you?'* she asked, as she 
looked at her son full of interest. 

" In his sneering way, of course, and with constant 
allusions to the inferiority of our social position, and 
even speaking contemptuously of the profession I have 
chosen. But it is useless to make you feel- bad over 
such a fellow," hoping to break off the conversation 
there. 

" Yes, it is, Sydney. This is all I have to look for- 
ward to with pride and hope ; and as you are so near 
success, I want to know everything I can about your 
sorrows, as well as your joys. 1 have a right to that 
little consolation in my hard life, my son. Don't you 
think so ? " 

" Indeed you have, mother. But I hardly thought 
you cared so much about it as that.*' 

" Ah, it is little you know, Sydney, how a mother 
wishes and hopes for her children, and how she cher- 
ishes, under such circumstances as mine, the prospect 
that her only son may yet become a man of honor and 
importance in the community, where she has felt her- 
self despised.*' 

" I hope your prophecy may come true," said he, 
smiling fondly at her. ** But I am afraid you are only 
a partial mother." 

'* I guess you'r about right there, for the first time 
since you got the big head, and gave up a good trade 
and went around aping your betters. And youi 
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mother has helped you on with it. But women never 
did have much sense. All they think of is to make a 
show and wear fine clothes. * But I wash my hands of 
this nonsense. You'll soon be of age, now, and your 
lawful parents can't expect to control youthen, if tl{ey 
couldn't before. And you ought to be helping 
them several years yet, instead of being a drag upon 



em. 



This interruption came from the kitchen, out of the 
lips of Tom Ransom, the ostensible head of the family. 
Mrs. Ransom turned quickly, with a contemptuous 
expression upon her face. 

Not much attention was paid to the querulous re- 
marks of the husband and father. Of late, these two 
had ignored him and his opinions, to al very great de- 
gree. 

" Did you think that Albert Howard's language to 
you was approved by the ladies of the Riverson 
family ? " asked his mother, in a low tone. 

" No, I do not think so. Even Marian looked hurt 
and uneasy, and tried to stop it. Had it not been for 
that, I might have been tempted to do more than in- 
suit him in turn ; but very fortunately I was able to 
control myself," he answered. 

" I hope it isn't because you know that he is to 
marry Marian that you are so much cut up by his 
treatment of you in her presence," said his mother, 
slowly, and turning her sharp black eyes upon her son 
quite suddenly. 
. Sydney's face flushed, and then the mother, with a 
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woman's intuition, seemed to read her son's hopeless 
secret. Then she continued : 

" I am very sorry for yt)u, Sydney. I had no idea 
of this. I did not think you could be so foolish as 
that ! You must trample upon every feeling of that 
kind ! " • 

"That is just what I have always tried to do, 
mother, and I have never admitted to myself what you 
seem to have discovered just now. No one will be 
the wiser ; but I am sure that no one can be blamed 
for loving the most beautiful of creatures! No one 
but you shall ever know. You can depend upon that, 
"mother," said he, proudly. 

" Now I know you ar*^ trying to help him along with 
his devilish fine airs and nonsense, by the way you 
arc talking," came in the piping voice from the kitchen. 
I heard enough to see that Sydney needs a lit- 
tle sensible advice from his father once in awhile, and 
I want him to profit by it. I don't want to look on 
and see a son of mine make a fool of himself by at- 
tempting to rival Albert Howard, the finest young gen- 
tleman in this part of the country. It would only 
make your parents ashamed of you, and I hope you 
will be more sensible." 

The son looked stunned for a moment. "You 
don't know what you are talking about when you 
drive at me in that way," said he. 

"Oh, yes; but I do ! and I want to tell you to keep 
out of Albert Howard's way, or it will be the worst 
for you and the rest of us. You ought to know that 
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I get more work and better pay from Judge Howard, 
than from any other man in Roxborough or Mana- 
yunk." 

'^ But I am not so sure that it is work that I should 
be proud to know my father is doing," said Sydney, 
warmly. /* I have heard more than one allusion to the 
character of that work." 

** I ain't quite so highty-tyty as my son, but I hope 
I won't need any employment in this neck of woods 
many years longer. I had a talk with Mr. Butler the 
other d%,rand he's going out West to look at the 
country in a year or so. He says that is the place for 
a poor man, where they raise one hundred bushels of 
corn to the acre, and watermelons grow as big as wash- 
tubs. He wants to take a colony out with him, and I 
told him he could count on us, for I'm determined to 
go. A man can't make a living here any longer, and 
I am about tired of it, and I propose to control this 
family from this on, and I want you to bear it in 
mind.^' 

Without paying much attention to his father's 
western talk, Sydney proceeded to inform his mother 
of his plans, his approaching graduation, and his part- 
nership with Doctor Kennedy, and when he had fin- 
ished, he went up-stairs to bed. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Marian's cheeks are made to tingle. 

[NOTHER spring came rounds and Marian 
Riverson was still writing for Mr. Norcross, 
and she was maintaining her incognito with 
the skill of an accomplished spy. She often found it 
difficult, during the winter that had just passed, to 
get to Mrs. Jackson's house, on account of the snow 
in the woods. It was only on several occasions, how- 
ever, that she had been obliged to take the turnpike 
instead, and then she met Albert Howard once, and 
had a delicate task to get rid of him, in order to give 
herself the necessary time with Mr. Norcross. In- 
deed, the street lamps were already lighted that even- 
ing, when she walked up Main street, and it was so 
dark when she left Jackson*s, that the old lady in- 
sisted that her husband should walk up to the lane 
with her. Marian was also rapidly gaining business 
experience. She was viewing the world and its in- 
habitants from the best point of view one can have, 
to understand and become acquainted with humanity. 
And if all the Riversons had been wealthy until their 
day, and under no necessity of working for wages, 
Marian was not convinced that to do this was at all 
injurious to them. Aunt Prudence was the only 
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member of the family who looked upon her employ- 
ment as a disgrace, should it ever become known. It 
is true that the fact that others were in ignorance of 
it, afforded some consolation to Aunt Prudence, but 
it had a different effect upon Marian. She began lo 
feel th.it she was acting an unworthy part, and for no 
good reason. Not on account of her work, but th:vi 
she mu^t act as if she was ashamed of it. And this 
seemed to rob her action of all the virtue it might 
possess. The constant care required, in order to pre- 
serve her incognito, became at last annoying to her. 
She often asked herself whether she was really doing 
something wrong, for this feeling seemed to be with 
her constantly, upon the days when it was necessary 
to go to the mill. She was deceiving Albert Howarti 
and his family, and she felt quite certain that the 
knowledge of her secret would make a great difference 
to them. But the winter was over now, and there 
seemed no other way open than to continue upon the 
course she had begun. The grist mill, since its re- 
construction, continued to yield its accustomed 
revenue, and with the aid of Marian's wages, and that 
coming from the butter and eggs, through Mrs. Jack- 
son's kindness, they were enabled to live comfortably, 
without any financial troubles to press upon them. 

Ned was in the city several days of each week, and 
during the winter saw his friend, Sydney Ransom, 
very often. He was very griteful for the opportunity 
he wks enjoying in his music, and received warm 
praise from his new professor^ who, like Carl 'Rother, 
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predicted that he would make his mark. In addition 
to his devoted mother's ability to meet his expenses, 
the resources of the family received quite an addition 
this winter, when Marian, one morning, drew one 
hundred dollars in gold from her pocket. Of course, 
this perversity of hers called forth the usual exclama- 
tions of wonder, and an increased desire to solve the 
strange family mystery. Although Marian was 
seriously troubled, because she could not understand 
it, together with the reports of the mystery now be- 
ginning to be circulated, it was no longer so difficult 
to accept these windfalls, since they had learned that 
no one had any better title to it than themselves. So 
they used it at last, as they would have done any un- 
claimed property. 

Albert Howard continued very attentive to Marian. 
She felt considerable resentment toward him, after 
he had exhibited his real feelings toward those he re- 
garded as his social inferiors, and it caused some 
doubt and uncertainty in her mind about her true 
feelings towards him. And when Ned perceived 
something of this, he redoubled his efforts to encom- 
pass the defeat of Albert Howard. But Albert could 
be so pleasant, and was so devoted to her, and ap- 
peared so willing to be governed by her wishes and 
tastes, and seemed so contrite after he had recognized 
her displeasure, that she at length overlooked the 
offense ; and having such an active ally in the family, 
in the person of Aunt Prudence, the rupture was 
averted, and the old relations were soon firmly es- 
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tablished again. In consequence, the preparations 
for the marriage that fall, were again taken into con- 
sideration. 

But while Marian had known for more than a year 
that she was often the subject of unkind criticism, be^ 
cause of her lucky or peculiar method of finding 
money, she did not know the full force of the sus- 
picions that were gradually assuming form, from this 
curious circumstance of her life. Nor was she aware 
that her affianced lover was at all perplexed or dis- 
turbed in mind about it, until one day in the early 
part of the summer of this year, when she was making 
her usual weekly visit to the mill. This afternoon she 
left her home and took, the path through the woods, 
with a heart as light as she had felt for many a day. 
Her light hair was fluttering in response to the same 
gentle breezes that swayed the tops of the tallest trees 
of the forest. And so long as she must change her 
costume, and conceal the luxuriance of her hair, after 
she reached Mrs. Jackson's house, why should she be 
particular about it now ? No one could refrain from 
expressing delight at the loveliness of nature's pro- 
ductions in the valley of the Wissahickon, upon be- 
holding Marian Riverson, with no knowledge of the 
additional beauty lent the scene by her presence— for 
Marian was not vain — so she paused when she had 
gained the brow of the hill, and seating herself upon 
the trunk of a giant chestnut tree lying on the ground, 
looked with cjelight upon the beauties of nature about 
her. To-day, she thought she had never noticed be- 
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fi)re, the peculiar beauty of the dng-wood trees in full 
bloom, with thtir large white flowers, and which she 
could see through the openings in the woods, although 
they stood just below the dam. 

Ah ! surely her lines had fallen in pleasant places, 
in spite of the few trials and tribulations, she had 
often, in her bitterness, thought had come to her in 
larger measure than justice required. As she still lin- 
gered here she was carried back, unconsciously by 
her surroundings, to the early times when her grand- 
father was a boy. How different it must have been 
then ! How few the neighbors and how many dan- 
gerous animals were then dwelling in these woods ! 

** Dear old Wissahickon ! I could never live far away 
from your great bosom. Here all is peace ; and when 
I am old, should sorrow come to me in distant lands, 
I will surely turn to thee before I die, and seek a grave 
in some secluded nook along your banks ! " 

But with a little start, Marian aroused herself from 
her reverie, and was not long in reaching Mrs. Jack- 
son's house. That good lady was as demonstrative as 
ever, and just as anxious to talk as if she had not seen 
her dear young friend two or three days before. Ma- 
rian succeeded however, in checking her speech, just 
as the almanacs were about to be introduced, when 
she retired to the bedroom to make the usual changes 
in her dress. As she came out of the room, she said : 
** If I had to deal with members of my own sex at the 
mill instead of men, don't you think they would have 
turned up their noses before this, at that shabby Miss 
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Whitby, who always wears the same clothes, with only 
two changes, one for winter, and one for summer ? " 

"Why, bless my soul, child, we never thought about 
that, did we ? I declare that Miss Whitby will have 
to treat herself to a new rig very soon, and no mistake." 
answered Mrs. Jackson, laughingly. 

" Oh, it is not necessary. Auntie. I am dealing 
with men, and they never know what a woman has 
on ; at least, not unless she is young and pretty, and 
you know Miss Whitby is neither, so I will risk the 
present one awhile longer," and then Marian passed 
out the door and walked rapidly down the hill, with 
her face purposely averted from those she met. 
When she entered the large counting room of the mill 
Mr. Norcross was alone, and attended to her at once. 
Some few changes were necessary upon her rolls that 
week, so she seated herself at a table in a remote cor- 
ner of the room, inside the desks and railing, with her 
back to the door, and nearly concealed from view by 
the desks. While she was engaged in this task, she 
soon became aware that Albert Howard had entered 
the room, and stood by the railing extending from 
Mr. Norcross's desk to the wall. Mr. Norcross saw 
by his manner that Albert wished to talk to him. 

Not much of the conversation was lost to Mariani 
though she at first tried to concentrate her attention 
upon her work, so she would not hear, but to no purpose. 

Mr. Norcross stepped up to the railing and said : 
** You haven't been very industrious for several days, 
Albert. Are you not well ? " 
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" Oh, I suppose I am well enough, Norcross, but 
I'll be hanged if 1 can get my mind down to business 
just now." 

'* It isn't the spring races, too much betting, or any 
debt, is it ? " inquired the confidential man of busi- 
ness. 

" No. You don't come anywhere's near it, Nor- 
cross, I know you're pretty shrewd, but there are 
some things you old sober-sided fellows don't get hold 
of as easily as some other folks." 

**I suppose I am growing old, Albert.- But you 
know how the Judge questions me about the extent of 
your usefulness to the establishment, and I can't 
hoodwink him very long, if I was disposed tp try," re- 
turned Mr. Norcross. 

" Well, the fact is, I'm in trouble, Norcross, and am 
nearly pestered to death by thoughts I can't help, and 
— perhaps you can guess," turning inquiringly towards 
him. ^ 

** Perhaps I can by this time, Albert, for I haven't 
altogether forgotten the time when I was courting my 
wife ; she, a wee young thing, and I, an awkward 
country lad," said Mr. Norcross, seeming to drop 
back into the past as he spoke. " May be I can ad- 
vise you properly. If so, be sure that I will do so," 
he continued, proudly. 

" Well, of course, you know of my engagement to 
Marian Riverson. You know also that she is hard to 
beat in this vicinity, for beauty and intelligence." 
Any one looking in the window near Miss Whitby's 
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table, might have seen that lady's cheeks flush 
in an unaccountable manner. at this moment. '* And 
yet, with all this, there is something about her I can't 
make out, and the worst of it is, I can't obtain any 
satisfaction about it from any one." 

Then Albert referred to the stories long in circula- 
tion, about Marian finding gold in such an unaccount- 
able manner, and which Mr. Norcross had evidently 
heard before. 

" Yes, I know all that, Albert, and so do most peo- 
ple who have any knowledge of the family. I won't 
pretend to deny that 1 think it an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, indeed. And you say that neither she, nor 
any of her family, know any more about it than you 
do?" 

" Yes, sir, that is what they all say. Of course, I 
haven't been very pressing about it, because you know 
I couldn't. But I have found out a few things, and 
have seen some of them myself, and deuced if I know 
what to make of it," said Albert. 

" But I don't believe you could learn anything that 
was the least derogatory to Miss Marian," answered 
Mr. Norcross. 

" Of course, I hope not, and I would be pretty an- 
gry if any one else should suggest such a possiblity to 
me. But the fact is, I find she goes up through the 
woods back of our house, very often, and then seems 
to disappear somewhere near the toll-gate ; and when 
you take that in connection with the money she can 
give no account of, you see what things a jealous fel- 
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low will think of, when he is head and ears in love 
with the girl, and the time for his marriage rapidly 
approaching." 

" Why, my dear fellow, I'm inclined to think you 
are making a mountain out of a mole hill, and all jeal- 
ous lovers are apt to do that." 

Kind and loyal Mr. Norcross, thought Miss Whitby, 
as she ceased to disfigure her pages by attempting to 
add columns of figures, while such a conversation was 
taking place within her hearing. 

** Well, perhaps you are right, Norcross, blit then I 
wanted to tell some one what I thoug);)t about it, and 
who else could I go to ? " 

" You ought to be able to go to your mother, young 
man. The more you confide in your parents, the bet- 
ter it will be for you. I suppose you did not wish to 
arouse the same thoughts in a woman, and especially 
in the prospective mother-in-law of the lady con- 
cerned," said Mr Norcross. 

** You are right there, Norcross. Marian is too 
deuced fine a girl, to give up for a mere suspicion. 
Hanged if I won't be certain about it in some way 
though, and that before long." 

Then Mr. Norcross returned to his books, while 
Albert walked out of the room, and in a short time 
after — ^^o soon as she felt that she was able to control 
herself — Marian, or rather Miss Whitby, informed Mr. 
Norcross that her work was finished, and after receiv- 
ing her pay, she left the mill. 

As she hurried along Main Street, shame and anger 
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Contended for the mastery within her, each in turn as- 
suming control. Of what horrid things did her lover 
suspect her ? Had she not told all there was to tell 
about her peculiar infirmity ? It ought to be called 
that, since it had brought her more trouble than all 
the gold that came with it had ever been able to exor- 
cise. When she saw Albert Howard again in her own 
proper character, wouldn't she tell him about it and 
end everything between them ? Occasionally, tears 
came to her eyes as she walked along, and so pre-oc- 
cupied was she in thinking of all these events, that she 
was not aware that some one was calling to her, until 
the wheels of a buggy grated against the curbstone 
near her. Then she looked up and saw Dr. Kennedy, 
who was motioning to her to get in, seeing that she 
did not hear. 

She was quite ready to open her heart to some one, 
and to whom could she do it with greater freedom 
than to this kind physician, who had known her all 
her life ? 

" What did you say was the matter, my dear? " asked 
the old Doctor in his kindest tone. 

Little by little, the kind old man drew the whole 
story from the distressed and angry girl. After she 
had heard his expressions of sympathy, she felt some 
relief, and then she asked his advice. 

" But listen to me a moment, my dear girl," said the 
Doctor. "Are vour affairs so prosperous now, that 
you are quite willing to give up the rather agreeable 
and somewhat exciting employment you now have ? " 
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" Of course not, Doctor ; but what has that to do 
with Miss Alice Whitby, so long as she discharges her 
duties well ? " 

" Everything, my dear ! Bless me, how short- 
sighted these young people are with their lovers* quar- 
rels and troubles ! Don't you see that Albert How- 
ard will know at once that he never mentioned this to 
any one but Mr. Norcross, for instance, and knowing 
that, will he not ask that gentleman whether any one 
could have been in the office that day to overhear 
them ? And when Albert learns that Miss Whitby was 
there, will he not be interested in hunting down that 
elderly female?*' looking at Marian with a merry 
twinkle in his eyes. 

** Oh, dear ! and to think that I never thought of 
that ! *' said Marian. ^ 

** Well, you see, it was very fortunate for you, my 
dear, that I happened along just as I did. Now, let 
me tell you what to do, and then ask your dear mother 
if my advice is not good. Always take your mother 
into your confidence, Marian, for you have one of a 
thousand." * . 

" You know I always do that, Doctor ; but I am 
anxious to hear your advice." n 

" Well then, just try and act toward Albert Howard 
as you have been doing. Do not intimate by word or 
deed to him the knowledge you possess, but keep a 
close watch upon him and yourself, in order that you 
may recognize anything suspicious. So long as he 
declared his affection for you to be as strong as ever. 
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it would hardly be the proper thing to break with him 
now, since you could, under the circumstances, give no 
good reasop for doing so." 

" I will try to do as you advise, Doctor, although I 
am afraid it will often be quite difficult. But will you 
never be able to give me any clue to this mystery 
about myself ? '* asked Marian with great earnestness. 

Doctor Kennedy immediately looked grave, as 
though a difficult problem had been placed before 
him ; but after a few moments' silence, he answered : 

" I am afraid I have nothing to offer that will be 
very helpful, my dear. I have thought it might have 
some connection with your well-known sleep-walking 
propensities, but how to account for the money is al- 
together too much for me, and I might as well 
confess it. I have no patience with those wise people 
who never meet anything they can't explain ; and then 
your windows are always fastened, and you are locked 
in your room, I believe ? " he added. 

" Yes indeed," she replied. 

" Well, I am afraid I haven't helped you very much 
about that. But here we are ! And now let me run 
in and see if the coast is clear, and then I will intro- 
duce you to your mother." 

The Doctor soon returned with the information that 
Mrs. Riverson was alone in the sitting-room. Marian 
then accompanied him into the house, where the 
Doctor introduced her as Mrs. Church, a cousin, who 
was visiting him. Mrs. Riverson greeted the lady 
cordially, and conversed with her several minutes, 
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when the Doctor, unable longer to silently enjoy the 
affair, exclaimed : 

** Come, 'Marian, this is enough ! I guess no one 
will ever recognize you, if you can deceive your own 
mother ! *' 

Then the dear lady could scarcely find words 
to express her astonishment, while Doctor Kennedy 
took his leave, first promising Marian to call at Mrs. 
Jackson's and tell her that no accident had befallen 
Miss Alice Whitby. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

DOCTOR SYDNEY RANSOM AND HIS FORTUNES. 

HE next summer also brought its change in 
the fortunes of Sydney Ransom. He had 
graduated this spring with honors as high as 
were accorded to any one entering the medical pro- 
fession in those days, and returned to his native vil- 
lage, with bright anticipations. Dr. Kennedy received 
him with a great deal of cordiality and that evening, 
invited him to a private conference and astonished the 
newly-fledged physician by saying : 
. " Dr. Ransom, I am rapidly growing old. My hair 
has been silvered so long that my friends scarcely ap- 
preciate my age. The fact is, however, that . I was 
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seventy on my last birthday. I do not feel that ardor 
when I 'receive an urgent night call that I did ten or 
twenty years ago, and even this admission makes me 
sad." Here the Doctor paused, and for a few mo- 
ments his eyes had that dreamy look so common to 
the aged, when recalling the past. " Yes, Sydney," he 
resumed, ** the saddest thing to me is that we must 
leave this world and all our friends, without having 
been able to encompass the mystery of our existence. 
Now I wish to help you as well as myself, and so I 
have intended for a couple of years past to offer you a 
partnership when you had finished your preparatory 
studies ; for that, my boy, is all that graduation ought 
to imply." 

** You overwhelm me with kindness, Doctor Ken- 
nedy. I shall never be able to repay you, even in 
part, I fear," said Sydney with much feeling. 

" Oh, yes, you will, Sydney. My patients will ex- 
pect me to look after them as long as I live, and oc- 
casionally it is quite irksome to do so. When I 
have an active, ambitious young fellow like you, for a 
partner, I can turn over the hardest tasks to him, and 
by appearing once in awhile with you, it will be re- 
ceived well enough by the patient. You see, you will 
be doing me a favor. It will not be all upon my side, 
I assure you. 

" I would trust anything to you, Doctor Kennedy, 
for I am not afraid of work," said Sydney. 

In this way Doctor Ransom came to be associated 
with old Doctor Kennedy, and was very soon engaged 
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in visiting the sick in the surrounding country. The 
young doctor soon increased his practice. One after 
another of Doctor Kennedy's staunchest patrons gave 
him their confidence and support. 

It was interesting to see the change in Mrs. Ran- 
som, since her son had become a physician in good 
standing in the community. The position that the 
son was day by day gaining in the community, was re- 
acting upon the mother. Long continued hard work, 
and the practice of the strictest economy all her life, 
had unfitted 4ier for the slightest attempt to influence 
or direct the conduct of others about her. Now, 
however, a change was noticeable. In fact, the whole 
family began to assume a tone quite foreign to it in 
the years that had passed, and the girls, sisters of 
Doctor Ransom, were now better dressed, and held 
their heads much higher, on account of their brother 
Nor was it long before all their friends came to look 
upon the new order of things as one to which they 
were entitled. But with the father, Tom Ransom, 
only a little change seemed possible. It appeared 
probable that he was to remain simply whining Tom 
Ransom, until he was called to pay the last debt to 
nature, and that was the only one he never could hope 
to evade. But although Tom Ransom clung to his 
previously expressed opinions, he did not hesitate to 
accept and make use of the money his son was so 
liberally giving them. Upon several occasions, how- 
ever, Tom had been known to be quite willing, upon 
hearing something creditable to Doctof Ransom 
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alluded to, to call prompt attention to the fact that he 
was his son, in a very ludicrous manner. 

No one congratulated Doctor Ransom upon his suc- 
cessful graduation and partnership with Doctor Ken- 
nedy more heartily, than did Ned Riverson, and he 
insisted that Sydney should pay a visit to Riverson *s 
mill, without unnecessary delay. So it was not long 
after this that the two partners were obliged to pass 
Ned's home on their way to attend a patient, and 
upon their return, nothing was more natural than for 
Doctor Kennedy to visit his old friends. He simply 
rattled the door latch as he opened the side door and 
said : " It is only Doctor Kennedy and his new 
partner, ladies. Do not be afraid." 

They received a hearty welcome, and the elderly 
physician did most of the talking, while Marian 
noticed that Doctor Ransom seemed unusually re- 
served. 

When Doctor Kennedy noticed Sydney's distrait 
manner, he said : " You see, Marian, my young 
partner and your old friend is now a physician in 
active practice, and the levity which you used to as- 
sociate with him is not sufficiently dignified for a 
member of our profession. I trust, therefore, that you 
will overlook it, and I will promise to make up for his 
deficiencies in this respect." 

'' But it does not seem too undignified for Doctor 
Kennedy. Perhaps you are so well pleased to think 
you have a partner," said Marian, laughingly. 

" You are right, my dear. I do feel light-hearte<> 
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over it, if I am an old man. But there is one thing I 
always thought I would do, and that is, td'^continue to 
act, think and feel as the young and middle aged do, 
just as long as I live." 

'* We shall all hope that you may live long to look 
after us when we are sick, Doctor Kennedy," said 
Mrs. Riverson with a bright smile. 

" You may be sure that the esteem is reciprocal on 
my part, Mrs. Riverson. I could hardly think more of 
this fair girl if she were my own daughter/' turning to 
Marian affectionately, as he spoke, '^ and yoQ must not 
be in too much of a hurry to get rid of her, either, 
ma'am, or I will see whether I cannot have something 
to say about it," he concluded. 

Marian blushed a rosy red, and the Doctor, when 
he noticed that, hastened to change the current of 
their thoughts. 

After the doctors had left, the ladies commented 
upon Sydney's grave demeanor, so different from that 
he had manifested when he was working for them, 
and even for the past few years. Marian also 
thought of it herself, and wondered whether she had 
failed to exhibit a proper interest in hii successful 
graduation, and in the advantageous partnership he 
had formed with Doctor Kennedy, but she could not 
see any reason to reproach herself, and as she had to 
get ready to take a ride with her loyer after tea, she 
soon dismissed the matter from her mind. ^ Now, she 
was, busy asking herself whether she could treat Al- 
bert as if she had not heard his allusions to herself, 
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made in confidence to Mr. Norcross. She thought 
it would have been impossible, if she had not 
heard him say that he loved her better than any girl 
he had ever known. 




CHAPTER XXIV, 

DEACON MCCULLUM DECLARES HIS TENDER PASSION. 

LBERT HOWARD called that evening to 
take Marian out riding, as he had promised, 
and she met him with such an excellent 
counterfeit of her old manner that she at once aban- 
doned her previous determination to plead a headache 
for an excuse. As she entered the parlor, dressed for 
her ride, her face glowing with the exercise of her 
preparations and the contending emotions within her, 
Albert thought she had never looked lovelier. It may 
be that Marian had purposely sought to make herself 
as attractive as possible this evening, with the idea 
that she could bring him into subjection, and possibly 
humiliation the easier, if he only possessed a sufficiently 
exalted idea of her beauty and worth. She must have 
felt satisfied with her womanly art, for when she 
stood before him in her white dress with its short 
waist, and the beautiful blue sash she had fastened 
around it, her lover was so impudent as to attempt a 
caress. But Marian was in no mood to respond to his 
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acts of tenderness. Very cooly, and with a sparkle in 
her eyes, suggesting triumph, but which Albert did 
not understand, she drew back rather haughtily, and 
said : 

" Albert, you forget yourself. I am no longer a 
child, that you should take such liberties. If you do 
not wish to offend me, do not do so again." 

Albert seemed surprised, and looked curiously at 
her, while Marian avoided his glance. They were 
soon seated in the buggy, and started down the road 
leading to the turnpike. After they had proceeded a 
short distance, Albert turned to Marian and said : 

" You never seemed so touchy as you are this even- 
ing, Marian. What is it, dear?" and again attempt- 
ing to caress her, laboring under the idea he had 
formed, as to the cause of his previous repulse. But 
again Marian drew from him, and said : 

" Do not be so foolish, I beg of you," with a show 
of indignation in her voice and manner. 

For a little while the silence was profound, and 
meantime they were passing through the village 
called " The Falls." They had barely passed through 
the village when they saw Doctor Ransom approach- 
ing them. As they passed. Doctor Ransom politely, 
but gravely, raised his hat to Marian, who cordially 
acknowledged the courtesy. Albert looked rather 
glum, but only said : 

** I suppose a fellow can't say anything without ex- 
citing your displeasure, even when we meet that stuck 
up young pill bags ? " 
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" I think it would be as well not to say anything, if 
you can only make unkind and ungenerous remarks 
about me and my friends, Albert.** 

" Your friends ? I wish you would not have such 
friends, Marian," returned Albert, earnestly. 

" You ought to know, Albert Howard, that my 
brother's most intimate friend cannot be treated im- 
politely or unkindly by his sister. I hope you will 
not allude to the subject again.** 

Upon the drive home, for they turned about at 
Laurel Hill, Albert tried his best to interest Marian, 
by conversing with her upon several topics. But with 
the mood then upon her, his small talk palled. Why 
did this man take so little interest in the things that 
concerned her, and which even poor, musical Ned, 
knew something about ? And when after several in- 
effectual attempts to find a subject of mutual interest, 
he broached the preparations for their marriage ; the 
house and its oppointments, the horses and dogs, it 
was with difficulty Marian could refrain from quarrel- 
ing with him. She did make an attempt to irritate 
him still farther, hoping that he might upbraid her 
with her well known infirmity, but he did not accept 
the challenge, and then she concluded that another 
opportunity might answer her purpose better. After 
she had gone to her room that night, she sat a long 
time in deep thought. Whatever her subject was, or 
her conclusion, she did not give it utterance, but with 
a sigh that seemed an expression of grief for departed 
hopes, she retired to rest. 
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The good Deacon McCallum had always been a 
very friendly neighbor to the Riversons. But during 
the winter just passed, his visits had been more fre- 
quent than usual, and toward spring Marian called 
Ned*s attention to the great improvement that had 
been effected in the Deacon's dress. Soon after this, 
the reckless Ned actually began to tease both his 
mother and his Aunt Prudence. Mrs. Riverson 
would only smile fondly at Ned, and tell him to cease 
his mischief, while Aunt Prudence tried to box his 
ears. 

Deacon McCallum had for some time been con- 
sidering seriously a certain question, and at last he 
concluded to ask the advice of his pastor and his wife. 
The following Sunday night he improved his oppor- 
tunity, Mrs. Butler being present, while the children 
were in bed. The Deacon, with some hesitation, and 
only after a powerful blast upon his silk bandanna, 
which helped to conceal his confusion, began : 

**My mother is growing old, Mrs. Butler, and she 
seems to be worried about her three boys, as to how 
we will get along after she is gone, none of us having 
married. And she has really worried me a great deal 
about it, and so I thought '* — with much hesitation — 
" that a lady, and especially the wife of my pastor, 
might be capable of giving me excellent advice." 

Mrs. Butler looked at her husband with a merry 
twinkle in her eyes, before replying, and then said : 

" Of course a woman can tell you what to do under 
such circumstances, Deacon, and I must say that the 
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advice she gives you, is just what any mother might 
be expected to give her son. I think she is right. 
You ought to get married by all means. But much 
depends, as you know, upon making a proper selection. 
Now, if I only knew the lady you had in mind, I could 
advise you better, and, of course, you would not tell 
her, if I happened to think she was not suitable for 
you. Deacon ? " 

" No, indeed, Mrs. Butler, I will keep all that to 
myself. Well the fact is . . . .1 have considered 
this question prayerfully, for sometime past, and at 
length it begins to look as though the Lord was con- 
cerned in it, for it has become strengthened in my 
mmd, the more 1 have petitioned the throne of grace 
for light," said the Deacon solemnly. 

"But the lady. Deacon ?" asked Mrs. Butler, with 
much interest, her husband noticing by her eyes, that 
she was dangerously near laughter. 

" Why, the fact is," replied the Deacon, beginning 
to wrap his bandanna into all sorts of fantastic forms, 
"that I have known our neighbors, the Riversons so 
long, that I have " 

**0h, yes, I see," replied Mrs. Butler, unwilling to 
await the Deacon's slow speech, ** you are thinking of 
the Widow Riverson. A most excellent choice, I as- 
sure you." 

" No, ma'am, it wasn't the widow I had in mind, 
although I esteem her very highly indeed. It was 
Miss Prudence I was thinking of» and I will ask her, 
if you two friends think there will be no impropriety 
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in my doing so," looking at them very earnestly, as 
be finished. 

Mr. Butler was now the first to reply. "I think 
you are now considering a duty you should have as- 
sumed long ago, Deacon. A man who is such a faith- 
ful follower of the Cross, as you are, could not fail to 
make some good woman happy, and you would be the 
better for it. I approve the project, and your choice. 
May God's blessing be upon you in this.** 

Mrs. Butler thought the widow would suit him the 
best, but if he could get Miss Prudence, she would 
no doubt make him a good wife. Thus comforted, 
the Deacon returned to his home, his mind fully made 
up to ascertain his fate at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

The very next evening he repaired to the Riverson 
home, and much to his satisfaction, found Prudence 
alone in the sitting-room, Mrs. Riverson being at a 
neighbor's not far away, while Marian was engaged 
with her work up-stairs. 

The Deacon was really a little nervous, and as he 
was usually so self-possessed, Prudence noticed his 
manner with curiosity. 

Deacon McCalhim was really a warm-hearted man 
whose society any social person could enjoy once in 
awhile, but whose extreme piety would often worry 
one who was not an earnest disciple like himself. 

Prudence told him of Mrs. Riverson's absence, and 
knowing that she was liable to return at any riioment, 
he thought he had no time to lose, and became Btill 
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more nervous in; consequence. The poor man sat 
there trying his best to think over the situation rap- 
idly, as one method of approaching the subject after 
another was rejected as unsuitable, he at last suc- 
ceeded in doing nothing more important, than to wipe 
the perspiration from his excited brow. 

After several vain attempts to speak, during which 
Prudence Riverson began to fear that the Deacon 
was laboring under one of his spells, he opened his 
delicate mission by remarking : 

** Don't you think life is very uncertain, Miss Pru- 
dence ? " 

" I have every reason to think so, Deacon, whose 
father and brother were taken from me so suddenly,*' 
she answered. 

" My mother believes she is not long for this world, 
and for the past year has been constantly reminding 
me of it," he continued, somewhat painfully. 

" I hope it is not so bad as that, Deacon. I shall 
call and see the old lady, and try to get her out of 
that notion," rejoined Prudence, honestly interested 
in the old lady's welfare. 

^' I have no doubt that you could easily succeed in 
that, Miss Prudence, for she has always thought a 
great deal of you. I don't believe any one about 
here would be more likely to influence her in that way 
than yourself." 

'' I was not aware ik^dX your mother valued my 
friendship to that cxtcnti DeMon," iht aAsw«r«d| in- 
noc«ntly» 
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"Oh, yes, she does, indeed. And then she is afraid 
that we boys will be left without the restraining in- 
fluences of a home," and with this remark the Deacon 
heaved a sigh, and darted another tender glance to- 
ward Prudence. But that mature maiden had been 
out of school so long, she did not readily interpret the 
language; of the heart, as expressed by the Deacon's 
eyes, so she continued cool and rather indiffjsrent, 
though a trifle amused. 

** What a mercy it is that we are still on praying 
grounds and interceding terms with Him, who made 
all things," retnarked the Deacon, solemnly. 

** Well, perhaps it is, Deacon, but the ' truth is, 1 
have had so much to worry me in my life, that I have 
often been quite willing to try the realities of the un- 
seen world, and not ask many questions about it, 
' either." 

** I am sorry to hear you confess such rebellious 
sentiments toward our Heavenly Father, who * doeth 
all things well.' But no doubt it was because you 
were alone. Now, I am sure that Scripture is right 
when it says : * It is not good for man to be alone,* 
and it is certainly quite as improper for woman to 
live alone. Rest assured, Prudence, that this is the 
ground of your insubordination," said the Deacon, 
with unction. 

Prudence looked up at his last words, and a look of 
mingled mirth and disgust passed over her face. 

"But I don't look at it in that way, Deacon. Nor 
do I think I am in open rebellion toward Him," 
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** You say you have been worried and troubled, and 
I believed it is all because you have been alone in the 
world. We have both been direlict about obeying 
God's commands, Prudence. We have believed it 
was just as well for man and woman to live alone, 
and as a consequence we have been punished for our 
disobedience. But can we not beg forgiveness, and 
retrieve our sin ? " 

** I hardly see how, or just what you mean, Deacon," 
said she, coldly. 

" Why .... really, Prudence," now perspiring 
freely and being now in for it in earnest — " can't you 
see that .... I have known .... you too 
long, not to respect you much more than a neighbor, 
and that I would like to amend my life and yours, by 
our leading henceforth a life of righteousness and 
peace, and go down life's pathway hand in hand to- 
gether. I would like to make you my wife. But please 
don't start and look at me that way ! I would do any 
thing in the world for you that I could, and for my 
mother." 

"Stop, Deacon, I beg of you," said Prudence, 
sternly. " I cannot listen to such language from you, 
although I do not wish to be unkind about it. I could 
not think for a moment of what you ask, and it might 
as well end now, for all time," she concluded. 

The Deacon arose, and standing with his feet 
widely separated, he looked about him with a dazed 
expression. It was obvious that he was stunned by the 
blow of her refusal) but at last he found his voice. 
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" This will be a terrible blow to my mother, Miss 
Prjudence, and I am also much cast down. Poor 
mother, I am afraid I will be unable to console her, 
you see, she had her heart so set upon this," said he 
sadly, and wiping the moisture from his brow with 
desperation. " We can at least be friends as we have 
been, can we not, Prudence ? ** asked the good old 
man, as he looked for his hat, evidently hearing some 
one approaching the house. 

" Most certainly we can, Deacon, especially if you 
will promise never to refer to this subject again," said 
Prudence. And then the Deacon sorrowfully gave 
the required promise and took his leave, just as Mrs. 
Riverson entered the side door. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

THE PARTY AT JUDGE HOWARD*S. 

|UDGE HOWARD was one of those hard, 
unsocial men, who had acquired weahi^^by 
the steady pursuit of a purpose, with which 
sentiment never interfered. Very exacting in all his 
dealings, he generally held himself aloof from his 
neighbors of the village, where his mill was situated, 
and sought only the society of wealthy gentlemen in 
the city. Occasionally he would unbend sufficieiitly 
to talk politics in an oracular manner with some of 
the neighbor! living on the turnpike above him } for 
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this was a subject dear to his heart. His pro-slavery 
views were so pronounced, that the excitable Doctor 
Monroe had more than once suggested to him, that he 
ought to have his mill in the South, so he could use 
slave labor. 

But Mrs. Howard, while she was also proud, was 
not inclined by nature to the same aristocratic se- 
clusion that her husband enjoyed. She, poor woman, 
with all her wealth, pined for the society of her sex, 
and would attend the societies of the Baptist church 
of Roxborough, to which she had belonged for several 
years, although it was plain that she expected to be 
treated with the deference due her social position. 
Being thus more inclined than her husband to mingle 
with her neighbors, she was more likely to be in- 
fluenced by her son, Albert, when he came to her this 
summer, and asked her influence with his father, in 
favor of their giving a grand party. He did not fail 
to point out to his mother that it even possessed its 
important aspects to his father, as little as he was in- 
clined to such scenes of pleasure and association with 
his neighbors. And Albert also called attention to the 
unpopularity of his father, and which he believed was 
something of a thorn in the Judge's side, who never 
could be made to understand why he should not be 
loved and venerated by those about him. When Mrs. 
Howard mentioned the subject to her husband, and 
called his attention to their son's approaching mar- 
riage, and that people of their means were expected to 
honor luch a forthcoming event by lome locial 
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courtesies to their neighbors, she was much grati- 
fied to see that he did not at once denounce it with 
violent language. It was an indication that he was 
giving it due consideration. 

Judge Howard at once looked thoughtful, and be- 
gan to walk up and down the large chamber they oc- 
cupied, and after he had been thus engaged a few 
minutes, he turned toward his wife, and pausing in 
front of her, said : 

" 1 am glad you mentioned this, Margaret. I have 
been urged to look over this district, and make my 
arrangements to run for Congress a couple of years 
hence. With this in view, I am sure it would be a 
good plan to cultivate our neighbors to the greatest 
possible extent. Of course, yoa will offer Albert's 
coming marriage as the excuse, for the other matter is 
as yet to be kept a secret. You and Albert can make 
the arrangements, and they should be commensurate 
with our position. In this instance I believe it will 
pay. Do not slight any worthy people, and I will fur- 
nish the money." 

After conceding this much to his wife and son, be- 
cause it happened to be entirely in the same line with 
one of his deep laid plans, he walked over to the rail- 
road station near his home, and took the train for the 
city. 

Mrs. Howard at once sought Albert, and they were 
soon busily engaged in preparing the list of those who 
should be invited to the party. Very naturally, under 
the circumstances^ Albert hastened to Marian the 
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next evening, to acquaint her with all they had done. 
But instead of the delight which he expected her to 
exhibit, she manifested no pleasure, although she did 
at least exert herself to appear somewhat interested in 
it. She was thinking of her position there as the ex- 
pectant bride of Albert, and she was rapidly asking 
herself the question, whether she could go on with 
this engagement, and continue to act as though no 
change had come over her feelings toward the man 
she had promised to marry ? And it is not unlikely 
that she was also thinking of the new dress she would 
certainly need for such an occasion as this, especially 
when it was to be in her honor, as Albert had confided 
to h^r. Then her mother, and Aunt Prudence, would 
be sure to need some additions to their wardrobe as 
well ; and with the uncertainty that the expense, even 
of her own could be met, she could see nothing but 
trouble in store for her, when she was confidently ex- 
pected to meet it with expressions of delight. 

After some little effort on Marian's part to conceal 
this feeling of dread, Albert took a paper from his 
pocket and showed her the list of the guests. As 
' they were arranged alphabetically, Marian rapidly ran 
them over, and soon discovered that, while the names 
of Doctor's Kennedy and Monroe were to be found 
there, that of Ransom did not appear. Then she 
knew that her lover persisted in his spite toward 
Doctor Ransom, notwithstanding that she had pre- 
viously rebuked him for sneering at this old time 
friend of hers. 
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Fortunately for Marian's endurance, her lover did 
not remain with her very late this evening. He was 
so full of the coming event and its requirements, that 
he did not take full notice of Marian's forced en- 
thusiasm. After he left her, she sat down in the par- 
lor to think it all over. While thus engaged with her 
thoughts, her Aunt Prudence entered, having heard 
Albert leave the house and wondering why Marian did 
not go to her room. 

" Oh, Aunt Prudence," said Marian, as she entered 
the room, ** there is more financial trouble in store for 
us. I wonder if we shall ever be rid of that terrible 
bugbear ? " Then she related to her aunt all that 
Albert had told her about the party, and how much 
she disliked the thought of it." 

** Why, you silly girl, it is given in your honor, and 
as a preparation for your welcome into their family. 
You ought to be proud of it." 

Marian shrank from informing her aunt about the 
change in her feelings, indeed she could not when the 
aunt was so ready to assume, that she was delighted 
with the matrimonial alliance, she had promised to 
contract. 

So she simply answered : 

" But you have not thought of my dress yet, not to 
mention that of mamma or your own." 

** That is a serious matter, when the state of our 
finances is taken into consideration, I musf confess, 
Marian," returned her Aunt Prudence, coming to the 
realities of life very rapidly when reminded of the ex- 
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pense. " It will soon be time to pay off that mort- 
gige, and where the money is to come from the 
Lorjd alone knows." 

"What is it that depresses you to-niglit, Prudence?" 
asked Mrs. Riverson, who entered the parlor at that 
moment. Marian gave her all the particulars, and 
th^p the gentle, never- failing sunshine of her heart 
came out freely to comfort her relatives. 

" I think I will be able to find twentv-five dollars 
for that purpose," said she cheerfully. " I have it laid 
away for a rainy day, and I presume this is quite as 
stormy as it is likely to be for us, until the mortgage 
comes due, Prudence." 

** Yes, this party must be attended for Marian's 
sake," said Prudence. "And she must be dressed in 
a manner creditable to the promised bride of Judge 
Howard's son," she continued with evident pride. " As 
to that mortgage, I won't think much about it until 
the jime comes. We can't do anything that I am 
aware of, and why should we worry about it ? Come 
to think of it though, it is quite likely that Marian 
could get Albert to lend us the money after they are 
married," looking at her niece while speaking. 

** Please don't think of anything like that, auntie, 
dear," said Marian, with a slight shiver, a look of 
wearinbss and disgust plainly depicted upon her hand- 
some face. " I don't see how you could think of it. 
I should prefer to let the dear old mill go, than to 
base* ahy hop6 upon such a contingency. There is no 
telling what may happen yet." 
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" Forgive me, dear," said her Aunt. I hardly 
meant what I said. Ned says he can pay it off by 
that time, but whoever heard of music paying ofif a 
mortgage ? and fiddle-music at that ? *' 

'* We must go to bed now, Marian,** said her mother. 
"To-morrow we will see about your dress, and you 
can go to the city in a day or two and obtain the ma- 
terial." 

The two weeks intervening were very busy ones for 
Marian, and also for her mother and Aunt Prudence. 
But this active discussion of dresses and visits and 
consultations with the mantua-makers, was not con- 
fined to the Riverson household ! Every family of 
any social prominence along the Ridge Road, and in 
the village of Manayunk, had been similarly engaged; 
and copies of Godey's and Peterson's magazines were 
in demand. 

The auspicious evening came at last and the weather 
was all that could be desired. Everything about the 
extensive grounds surrounding Judge Howard's man- 
sion had been placed in still more perfect order for 
this brilliant occasion. The house was quite secluded 
from the passer-by on the turnpike, by t|ie forest trees 
surrounding it. s 

Early in the evening Marian was in the large parlor 
in the Howard mansion with Albert and his father, 
awaiting the arrival of the guests, and Mrs. Riverson 
and Aunt Prudence were also present. 

Judge Howard cast admiring glances at his future 
daughter-in-law, as he paced up and down the room 
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in his dignified manner, pausing now and then to ad- 
dress Marian or her mother with more than his usual 
urbanity. Marian's dress was of light pink crepe 
A cape passed gracefully over both shoulders to meet 
in a point upon the waist, partly covering the other- 
wise exposed shoulders and arms. This, as well 
as the front of the dress was tfimmed with white 
tulle and roses. She never looked lovelier, and it 
was obvious to all, that her friends were proud of her 
beauty. 

Mrs. Howard now entered the parlor, looking very 
stately in her magnificent black- silk, trimmed with 
the best lace, and with a brilliant diamond brooch at 
her throat. Now the guests w^re arriving rapidly, 
and for more than an hour there was a constant in- 
flowing stream of the beauty and fashion of that 
vicinity. Judge Howard and his wife received the 
guests at the end of their, long parlor, and not far 
from them stood Albert and Marian. To be sur- 
rounded with so many evidences of wealth, as she 
was that evening, and beholding the glances of ad- 
miration cast upon her, as she moved about among 
the guests, was it any wonder that Marian thought of 
being thus surrounded for the rest of her life, with 
considerable pleasure? Nor was it perhaps strange 
that she lost sight for the time of her feelings of re- 
sentment toward Albert, for his expressions to Mr. 
Norcross. She felt very much embarrassed when Al- 
bert presented Mr. Norcross to her, and she was con- 
scious that both her face and her speech betrayed her 
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confusion, while she conversed with that gentleman 
and his wife. 

Judge Howard had never been so affable before, 
and he did everything he could to please his guests. 
But from the day that Doctor Kennedy received his 
invitation, and learned at the same time that nearly 
every one had been invited but his young partner, he 
made up his mind to resent the slight to his friend, 
Howard, whose confidential medical adviser he had 
been for more than a quarter of a century. Later in 
the evening he obtained this opportunity, for he met 
his host in a corner of the hall, at that moment almost 
deserted. 

" Now that I have cornered you, I will pick that 
little crow with you, Judge Howard," said the bluff, 
but good-natured physician. 

**Why, you really don't mean to say you have one 
to pick with me. Doctor ? " said the Judge, looking 
earnestly at his friend. 

" I believe you know my young partner. Doctor 
Ransom, Judge Howard." 

*' Why, of course I do. He is Mrs. Ransom's son, 
isn't he t Tom has done many a job for nfe, and I 
have use for him again. Why do you ask that ques- 
tion.?" 

" You haven't seen him here to-night, have you ?" 
inquired the Doctor. 

" No, I think not. But I suppose he has to attend 
to the business, while you, the eldest member of the 
firm, attend to the social duties. 
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" Not a bit of it, Judge. He wasn't invited, and 
principally for the reason, I make bold to say, that he 
is the son of old Tom Ransom, which you illustrated 
very well a few moments ago, when you spoke of 
him." 

" The fact is, Doctor, that part of the business was 
in charge of Albert and his mother. I would not have 
permitted it, had I known anything about it. It must 
have been a mistake." 

" No, that is not likely. The truth is, that Alber^ 
has taken a dislike to him, because he is Tom's son, 
perhaps. I like to help a man rise in the world who 
has it in him, and I determined that I would let you 
know what 1 Jhought of it. But I will accept your 
apology, if you say it was not your fault.'* 

** It was not my fault. Doctor, I assure you, for I feel 
kindly toward any young physician you could take as 
a partner. But to tell him this, might only serve to 
intensify the feeling between the two. Do as you 
think best, however, and I will give Albert a severe 
reprimand to-morrow." 

Judge Howard then passed on, and was soon talk- 
ing to Mr. Grace, Mr. Butler and Mr. Sommers, all of 
whom thought it an excellent opportunity to enlist this 
wealthy man's interest in the cause of foreign missions, 
and they began at once to lead him skilfully in that 
direction. But the Judge soon spoiled Mr. Grace's 
enjoyment, by alluding to a previous talk they had 
upon missionary work, in a way that caused Mr. 
Grace to cough, and color up so perceptibly, that it 
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surprised the two clergymen very much. While 
they stood here, conversing together, a little party of 
ladies and gentlemen came so close to the group about 
the host, that he could not help hearing that they were 
discussing Miss Marian Riverson's peculiar faculty of 
finding gold. Several of the mpre elderly ladies were 
disposed to disbelieve what they had heard about 
her queer actions, and for their part thought there 
was something suspicious about it. Groups were talk- 
ing together in all the rooms, as well as outside the 
house, and these ladies had no idea that Judge How- 
ard was Sv3 near them. He overheard them, however, 
and in a very dignified manner he stopped his con- 
versation with his friends, and turning toward the 
other group, said : 

" Ladies, you will oblige me exceedingly, if you will 
refrain from such expressions about the young lady 
my son expects to marry. There is absolutely noth- 
ing in the matter you were speaking of, that she can 
explain, and why should she be blamed for it ? " 

Several ladies asked pardon for their thoughtless 
remarks, while the most of them slipped away, hoping 
they had not been^ recognized. 

As the guests were assembling at the first table, Mr. 
Norcross happened to meet Albert, and said : 

" Do you know, Albert, that ever since you intro- 
duced me to Miss Marian, I have been puzzling my 
brain by wondering where I could have met her, yet 
I am certain that I have never spoken to her before ? 
Queer, isn't it ? " 
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"Why it's deuced queer Norcross, but then you know 
you*r a funny old fellow, and perhaps that will account 
for it?" 

" Well, go on Albert, I won't detain you now," said 
Mr. Norcross, pleasantly. 

Judge Howard and his wife were both exceedingly 
attentive to Marian. They sought every opportunity 
to make her acquainted with their friends, and the 
moment she left them, they were loud in praise of her 
beauty, and her possession of so many personal 
charms. 

Aunt Prudence was delighted with it all, and once 
or twice during the evening she congratulated her sis- 
ter-in-law, that Marian was to do so well. No doubt 
that young lady was very sensibly affected by the 
marked praise she received this evening, and it cer- 
tainly did go far toward removing the unfavorable 
feelings she had lately entertained toward her lover. 

After a series of festivities all the guests took their 
leave, declaring as they did so, that they had spent a 
very delightful evening. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE LADIES AID SOCIETY. 

(HE next regular meeting of the Ladies Aid 
Society, of the Roxborough church, was 
held during the week following the Howard 
party. Nothing could have been more opportune 
than the sequence in time of these two events. This 
aid society had, for its principal object, the assistance 
of the heathen, among whom the self-sacrificing mis- 
sionaries of their church were laboring. Numerous 
testimonials had already been received by these ladies, 
tending to establish the fact that their garments had 
reached the eastern and western coasts of Africa. 
One returned sailor had privately informed Mrs. 
Deacon Smith, that he had recognized one of their 
night garments upon a savage chief with whom they 
were trading, who used it as a robe of state on that 
occasion. Having seen her name upon one corner, 
together with that of his native village, had attracted 
his attention at once. This information was exceed- 
ingly gratifying to the ladies, whose warm hearts had 
throbbed with sympathy for the heathen, and more 

than one zealous worker had called attention to this 
providential testimony, as to the value of their self- 
sacrificing labors. Upon this afternoon the society 
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met at the house of Silas Riverson, whose wife and 
daughters, Lucy and Julia, had- belonged to this 
church for years. There was a goodly attendance, 
and with plenty of work and much to talk about, a 
splendid meeting was promised. 

Mrs. Silas Riverson was an elderly lady, who had 
managed her family for many years to perfection. At 
least, such was her own conviction, and that of her 
daughters, although the husband held a slightly 
different opinion. 

After the ladies had their needles threaded, and had 
been provided with articles upon which to exercise 
their dexterous fingers, the conversation at once as- 
sumed a more interesting character. 

" I suppose you enjoyed yourself at the party last 
week, Mrs. Riverson?" asked Mrs. Sommers, the 
wife of the pastor of the church. 

" Why, yes, Mrs. Sommers, I think I may safely say 
that I did, for it was really a grand affair, and one 
that Mrs. Howard and her husband may well be proud 
of — how many buttons on that waist, did you ask, 
Mrs. Ellis ? Just five, if you please. As I was saying, 
Mrs. Sommers, it was really a grand affair, but then, 
you know, there are occasions of that kind when one 
has to look at things which drive away all the pleasure 
you would otherwise derive from such a gathering." 
Mrs. Riverson accompanied her words with a sudden 
jerk of her head to one side, and looked knowingly 
toward her particular friend, Mrs. Digby, upon the 
other side of the room. Mrs. Sommers was a model 
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pastor's wife, and quite shrewd withal, and this tele- 
graphic code was not wholly unknown to her. 

" I was in hopes every one had thoroughly enjoyed 
the event,** said she, continuing the subject. '* Do you 
allude to anything in particular, Mrs. Riverson 1 ** 

** I did have something particular in my mind when 
I spoke, Mrs. Sommers, but then I guess it would bu 
best to say nothing about it. We are all apt to have 
some very unpleasant duties towards our own people, 
you know, and about which it is best to maintain si« 
lence." 

"Oh, certainly, Mrs. Riverson. I recognize the 
fact that 'silence is golden.' I would not urge you to 
speak of it for anything," said Mrs. Sommers, in reply. 

" It was that conceited Marian Riverson who spoiled 
ma's enjoyment of the party, Mrs. Sommers. I 
thought / would tell you, because ma never will say 
anything against that family, for it always makes pa 
angry when he hears it," said Miss Julia Riverson, 
rapidly, and with unusual interest. 

** Julia Riverson, I am ashamed of you, to think you 
will go on in that way. If there is anything I despise, 
Mrs. Sommers, it is gossip, as I have often told your 
good husband. But as that foolish young girl has ex- 
posed me in this manner, perhaps I ought to say that I 
have been completely put out, wherever I have seen 
that girl, since it has been known that she is to marry 
Albert Howard. And as an honest confession is good 
for any one, I may as well say that her airs that night, 
completely disgusted me." 
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There/' said Julia, " you see what I told you was 
true, don't you?" simpering affectedly, as she chal- 
lenged the contradiction of the assembly. But she 
" reckoned without her host," for Mrs. Ransom was 
seated in a corner, busily engaged with her work, and 
trying to avoid the incidental gossip of such societies. 
These remarks, however, were too strong to be passed 
over, and with her improved station in society and the 
church, which her son's efforts had undoubtedly given 
her, she looked up and said : 

" Miss Julia, I have known Marian Riverson for 
many years, and to much better purpose than you, 
who are a relative, it seems ; for I have never seen 
anything conceited about her. On the contrary, I 
have always found her in possession of a lovely dis- 
position, and she has never said an unkind word of 
you or your family, to my knowledge. Don't you 
think it would be as well if you imitated her example ? " 
asked Mrs. Ransom, rather sternly, as she concluded. 

Miss Julia's rather faded face flushed red in a mo- 
ment, and from her manner the next instant, it was 
obvious that she was no inexperienced maiden. 

" Oh, it's easy enough to know why you are so 
ready to praise her to the skies, Mrs. Ransom. One 
doesn't have to look very far for the reason, either," 
said she, with a look of triumph at Mrs. Ransom. 

" I can't understand your inuendoes, Julia, and 
they probably m^ke very little differ nee to me," said 
that lady, as she resumed her sewing. 

** Doctor Ransom was not at the par^y, was he ? " 
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asked Julia of Mrs. Ransom, returning to the charge, 
and without waiting for an answer, continuing : ** And 
doesn't every one know that it was because Albert 
Howard wouldn't invite him, being jealous of Sydney 
Ransom ? For Albert Howard and many others know, 
that Doctor Ransom just worships Marian Riverson." 

All the ladies looked up, much astonished at the 
tone of Julia Riverson*s voice, and then they glanced 
at Mrs. Ransom, who was engaged in a struggle with 
her fiery temper, fearing, no doubt, thkt she might do 
or say something, that would bring discredit upon her 
son. And this fear helped her to control herself, 
much as she had been used to fighting wordy battles 
with her husband, during her married life. 

" I insist that you have no right to make such a 
statement as that, Julia Riverson. He would have 
nothing to be ashamed of, the Lord knows, if he did 
think as much of Marian Riverson as you say he 
does," said Mrs. Ransom, with surprising self-com- 
mand. 

" Could you ever understand those stories about 
Marian Riverson finding money without being able to 
account for it, Mrs. Ransom ?" asked Mrs. Ellis. 

" Pshaw ! Mrs. Ellis. Do you believe such non- 
sense as that ? " said Mrs. Riverson. 

" There seems to be no reasonable excuse for 
wholly disbelieving the stories, I should think, Mrs. 
Riverson, judging from what I have heard," remarked 
Mrs. Sommers, quietly. 

**Well, then you have heard the best side of it. 
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The truth is, the story got out before they knew it, 
and then it couldn't be stopped. The fact is it looks 
more serious, the closer it is examined. I know she 
goes away from home every few days, and where she 
goes to no one seems to know, for if you happen to be 
at the house at such times, the family won't tell you. 
I know also that they haven't any too much money ! 
The old Colonel left them in the lurch somehow or 
other, at least that's what my husband says, and yet 
Prudence — the proud creature — would actually tell 
you a falsehood rather than admit it. And I say, that 
when you consider the actions of the girl, and hear 
such stories set afloat to account for the money she 
could hardly come by honestly under the circum- 
stances, they must think people are pretty dumb, if they 
expect anybody to believe their stories ! " 

" Indeed, ladies, I do not approve of this tattle," 
said Mrs. Sommers. 

" For my part I don't see that Colonel Riverson's 
family is any better than mine, though I haven't the 
least thing against them," said Mrs. Smith, who had 
not taken much part in the conversation before. 
" But 1 would like to know what the Howard's think 
about their son marrying a girl who can't explain her 
conduct any better than she can ? " 

** Why you might have known what Judge Howard 
thinks about it, if you had heard him stop some of us 
talking about it the night of the party," said Mrs. Riv- 
erson suddenly, and the next moment realizing that 
she had unnecessarily exposed herself, hastening to 
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explain ; " That is — I was told he — did so. . . . and 
was quite put out about it." 

** I agree with you, Mrs. Sommers, that we are tat- 
tling entirely too much, ** said Mrs. Johnson. " Still, 
I must say that Colonel Riverson's family has acted 
strangely, ever since the death of the Colonel and his 
son. And I am bound to say, that I regard Marian's 
proceedings with a great deal of suspicion. It grieves 
me to think of her in this way, but there is really no 
help for it. Can't you exert some influence upon her 
as a relative, Mrs. Riverson ? " appealing to that lady. 

"Why, she wouldn't listen to me a moment, the 
stuck up minx. Neither would her Aunt Prudence, 
for she got angry at Silas many years ago, when she 
was a girl, because he told her some truths, and she 
has never forgiven him. He didn't want to tell her, 
but I knew it was his duty, and at last he consented ; 
and would you believe it ? he has thrown it at me ever 
since," concluded Mrs. Riverson, with an aggrieved 
voice. 

Nearly all the ladies had something to say about 
the mystery surrounding Miss Marian Riverson before 
the society adjourned. They were not all disposed 
to attribute it to any improper conduct of hers, al- 
though those who stood ready to think the worst of 
her, had the most to say about it. 

Mrs. Ransom defended her vehemently, and would 
never have given up the conflict so easily, had not 
Miss Julia struck her so closely by the allusion to her 
son's infatuation for Marian. That niade it impossible 
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for her to take a very active part in the controversy, 
after that. She knew very well it would mortify her 
son exceedingly, to have his silent devotion proclaimed 
in a ladies' sewing-society. 

A day or two after the meeting, Mrs. Sommers 
called upon Mrs. Howard. After consulting with her 
husband, they concluded that Mrs. Howaru ought to 
know that such remarks were being made about the 
lady who was expected to become her daughter-in-law. 

Mrs. Howard was proud, and yet, after going all 
Over the matter with Mrs. Sommers, who really sym- 
pathized with her and the young girl involved, they 
both found it so difficult to explain, that they ended 
by entertaining the possibility of some double dealing 
on the part of Marian and her family. 

When Albert returned home that evening, his mother 
sought him at once, and related to him all she had 
heard about Marian. 

** Confound the gossips," exclaimed Albert, indig- 
nantly. " I didn't suppose there was so much talk 
about it, but it is a deuced queer story ; and Marian 
is inclined to get angry whenever I ask her anything 
about it. All she will say is, that I can understand it 
as well as she can. But that don't help me a bit, be- 
cause I can't understand it at all," said Albert, vex- 
atiously. 

** It is very clear to me, Albert," said his mother, 
with dignity, " that something ought to be done to si- 
lence these busy tongues before you are married. The 
honor of our family demands it." 
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" Perhaps you can tell me what to do about it ? *' 
said Albert. ** I can't say that it is perfectly clear 
to me how I shall proceed." 

" Well, I would advise you to probe this to the bot- 
tom, and the sooner the better. How to do so, I 
won't pretend to say ; but you are the interested 
party, and can certainly devise some plan. Your 
father told me he caught some ladies talking about it 
the night of the party, and rebuked them for it ; but 
for all that, it vexes him to think such stories are cir- 
culated about her. But you must be careful not to 
hurt her feelings, or those of her mother and Aunt, 
for your father regards Marian highly, and only dis- 
likes this mystery." 

" I thought the governor was always a bit spooney 
over Marian, and I was glad to see it. But, egad, 
mother, I could not stand it to have a wife who had 
any kind of a scandal connected with her. Yes, I 
will look after it right off. I'll put on my thinking 
cap and see what I can do," striking a match and 
lighting his cigar with a nonchalant air, as he spoke. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

ALBERT HOWARD HAS BUSINESS WITH TOM RANSOM. 

S Albert Howard puffed away at his cigar, he 
thought over in every conceivable way the 
subject his mother had mentioned to him so 
earnestly. If the silly gossips were talking about Ma- 
rian in this manner, and had already suspected her of 
various imprudent actions, was it any wonder that he 
had been troubled about it, and had been moved to 
confide in Mr. Norcross ? If Marian knows nothing 
about this affair, who the deuce does ? he argued. I 
can't ask* her anything more about it without having a 
rupture, that is certain. 

" By Jove, that is a poser," he exclaimed aloud, cut- 
ting a passage through the thick cloud of tobacco 
smoke ; then continuing his cogitations he thought it 
necessary to know just where she went for a couple of 
weeks or more. But could he ascertain this without 
employing a detective ? Then if there should be noth- 
ing in this after all, a fellow would hardly like to 
have a detective know that he had married a lady that 
he suspected. No, that would never do ! Then it was 
that he thought of poor Tom Ransom, who had always 
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cherished such subservient feelings toward the wealthy, 
that Albert thought he could do exactly what he re- 
quired, and exclaimed aloud once morie : ** Jtwr" the 
thing, by George, and I will hunt him up at once." 

But by the time he had ordered his horse and buggy, 
and had turned his head up the Ridge instead of going 
down to Manayunk, he had changed his mind about 
interviewing Ransom at his own house. 

He remembered Mrs. Ransom, and her energy and 
strong will made him fear that Tom could not suc- 
cessfully keep the secret, if his wife knew there was 
any unusual businefss going on between them.> He 
therefore concluded to invite Tom to a conference at 
his house that evening. 

That evening, according to the appointment made, 
Tom Ransom presented himself at the Howard 
mansion. 

So by appointment that evening Tom Ransdn^ was 
on hand promptly. He stopped first at the bain os- 
tensibly to look at the horses, and there he carelessly 
asked if Albert was about the place. The hostler 
went to the house, and returned with Albert, who in 
showing Tom the horses, made an excuse to lead him 
to one side of the extensive grounds. 

Tliere they sat down in a summer house, where they 
were quite safe from interruption or from eaves-drop* 
pers. 

" I think you know that I am engaged to Marian 
Riverson, Tom ? " said Albert by way of introduction. 
Tom nodded in response. 
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** As you Icnow most everything that is going on 
about these hills," continued Albert, **I guess you 
have also heard some pretty queer stories about her 
during the past year." 

Again Tom nodded. 

" You see, Tofn, that to pick up money, as they say 
she does, never knowing where she gets it or anything 
about it, is, to say the least, a mighty strange story. 
How long ago did you know of this, Tom ? ** Albert 
asked. 

** Why, I first heard of it when Sydney worked for 
the family. May be it was a year or more before he 
left there." 

" What did he say about it ? " 

"We were all pretty much surprised over it, you 
may be sure. We naturally expected Sydney to know 
more than the rest of us, that at least he would have 
some theory about it. And when he said he didn't, 
and that Marian herself didn't seem to know anything 
about it, I just set it down as a young woman's curi- 
ous freak, and never took much stock in it," said Mr. 
Ransom, deliberately. 

** There's one thing I must mention. Ransom," said 
Albert, " and it .is about that son of yours. Now the 
fact is, I don't get along with him very well, for I 
think he has tried to meddle with my affairs, which 
shouldn't concern him. The only fear I had about 
this job was, that he might get hold of it in some way 
and spoil my plans. I believe the fellow is in love 
with Marian himself, and has been for years ! " 
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Here Tom Ransom looked up with much astonish- 
ment at his companion, before he replied. 

"I don't believe Sydney has been such a fool as 
that, Albert, though I will admit that he has been tend- 
ing in that direction the past few years. But I don't 
believe he thought of Marian Riverson in that way. 
No sir ! And don't you suppose that I am master in 
my own house ? " 

"Indeed, Tom, I didn't believe you could be 
wheedled by that son of yours, if he is a doctor, and 
thinks himself pretty smart. I never like to see a 
young cub get so wise, that he thinks he knows more 
than his father, and I have heard that you two don't 
get along the best in the world either ? " 

" That's just the way of it exactly," remarked Mr. 
Ransom. ** You .see, since he is a doctor, and has 
been taken into partnership by Doctor Kennedy, it 
has kinder set up the old woman too, and I can hardly 
do anything with 'em. I want to move West, but the 
whole of 'em is against me on that point, and so it 
goes," he concluded, very despondently. 

"Well, Tom, I think I can depend upon you, and 
so I wan't to tell you now what you are to do. Re- 
member that I am engaged to marry ]\{arian, and that 
I think she is a mighty fine girl ; but I must find out 
about this matter, and it must be done quietly. I 
don't pretend to say there's anything wrong about her, 
but if there should possibly be, a man had better find 
it out before he's tied to a woman for life. You see 
if she should happen to meet you nearly every time 
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she went out, it would not surprise her very much ; 
but if she met a stranger that often, she would soon 
begin to suspect that he was watching her.** 

**I think I begin to see through it sir," remarked 
Mr. Ransom.' 

*' It should not be a very hard problem to solve after 
all I have said. I thought if you could be, around on 
the hill, so you could see the house the entire day, you 
would be ready to follow her if she started to ride or 
walk, and would then be able to tell where she went. 
If you will keep this up for a couple of weeks, we 
can't help knowing where she goes, and all about this 
mystery,** said Albert. 

" That's about the way these here detectives does. 
I've read about some cute ones in my time, and I've 
always thought I could do a job of that kind if it was 
put in my way. 1*11 bet I will find it, if there's any- 
thing to find; which there mayen't be as you just 
said," said Tom. 

" That is just the reason why you must never let a 
single soul know what you are at, or that I hired you 
to do this," returned Albert. "It wouldn't be pleas- 
ant for a man to have it come out after he was mar- 
ried, that he had hired some one to dog his wife's 
footsteps, to see if he could learn anything discredit- 
able about her ? You can see that well enough, Tom } " 

** You bet I can, and there'll be no flash in the pan 
about this ; for I believe you will pay pretty well for 
a job of this kind ?" looking at Albert inquiringly. 

The pay will be left to you, Tom. Anything in rea- 
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son, and I won't say a word ; and as it usually helps 
a man in his work, here's a ten-dollar gold piece to 
begin with," said he, placing a coin in Ransom's hand. 

Topi*s eyes opened widely, and it at once occurred 
to him that he might make enough money to take a 
trip to the West, and see the promised land once, be- 
fore he laid himself down to die. 

" If you should learn anything, Tom, come to me in 
the evening, and tell me about it. Now I think you 
understand it all well enough, so good night, and good 
luck to you ; though I hope you won't find anything, 
Tom," said Albert, as he arose and walked toward 
the house. 

" Well, I'll be switched," said Tom to himself. " I'm 
in luck for once, that's certain, and this is my chance 
for the West," and with these and similar reflections 
Mr. Ransom betook himself to the turnpike. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Marian's cogitations and mrs. riverson's 

ILLNESS. 

HILE many a young girl belonging to a fam- 
ily whose position was all that wealth could 
bestow, would have eagerly accepted Albert 
Howard as a husband, and would have looked for- 
ward to a union with his family with pride, even as 
something of a social triumph, these were not the 
thoughts of Marian Riverson. She had never mingled 
to any extent with the best society in Philadelphia in 
those days, for several reasons. While the family 
name was fully as honorable and aristocratic as the best, 
and was not likely to lower its escutcheoA while un- 
der the direction of Prudence, her grandfather, had 
he lived, was not one to encourage the usages and ex- 
travagances of polite society. Since his death, their 
financial condition had been too precarious for them 
to think of it. 

But as for Marian, even since she overheard Albert's 
conversation with Mr. Norcross, she had found it 
very uncongenial to accept Albert's attentions as she 
had previously done. The party at Judge Howard's 
had only arrested temporarily the progress of the 
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searching examination she was now making of her 
own heart. Her aunt knew of her embarrassment, 
and the change that had taken place in her feelings 
toward Albert. She had done all that a respected 
relative could do with one of her sex, to point out to 
her the folly of listening to her heart in this matter, 
apparently unwilling to admit, from any experience of 
her own, that the heart will not always obey the dic- 
tates of the judgment. She also pointed out the fate 
that was in store for them in another year, even by 
the coming spring, when the mortgage would be due, 
should this marriage with Albert not be consummated. 
Nor did she fail to make use of every powerful argu- 
ment she thought would influence the action of her 
niece, in order to gain her consent to continue, and 
at last, fulfill the engagement. 

Mrs. Riverson, as good natured as ever, had 
seconded the efforts of Prudence to influence Marian. 
But the mother's requests and methods were entirely 
different from those of her aunt. 

Of course, Marian could see and feel the force of 
the suggestion made by her Aunt Prudence about the 
approaching maturity of the morigoge. And if the 
above rather sordid considerations were not enough 
to make the poor girl hesitate about following her 
own inclinations and rupturing her engagement with 
Albert, there still remained a more powerful one, to 
which an affectionate daughter could not close her 
eyes. 

It was becoming apparent to all her family, that 
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Mrs. Riverson was not very well. Having, while 
young, a robust and pleasing form, she had always 
been equal to every burden that had fallen upon her, 
and her beautiful disposition had led her to assume 
an undue portion of the household duties, until her 
power to perform had become so great, nothing 
seemed too severe for her to undergo. 

Aunt Betsey expressed her mind freely upon this 
point, when she said : " Poor Mary is the slave of this 
family. But such cheerful and uncomplaining slaves 
are only to be met occasionally. Prudence might sit 
down with folded hands and bewail the condition of 
their affairs, but Mrs. Riverson worked from morning 
until night at anything there might be to do, or that 
at least promised to benefit any member of the family. 
Since Marian had been working for the mill, and had 
in this way contributed to the resources of the family, 
she was not so much to blame for her apparent in- 
difference io the multiplicity of her mother's duties. 
But for Ned and Aunt Prudence, no such excuse 
could be offered. Prudence had never been an 
energetic domestic worker before her father's death, 
and she had become so used to that life, it was not 
easy for her to change. But Marian did, however, 
awaken to her responsibilities at last, and sought to 
arouse Ned and her Aunt Prudence. It was difficult 
with Ned, much as he loved his moiher, for he could 
not believe that she was really ill; perhaps because 
he did not wish to, nor wai it easy to mak« Aunt 
Pruddnct btlitvt it wai anything important. 
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But after Marian had insisted upon consulting Doc- 
tor Kennedy, and they had all heard his report of 
her condition, they began to realize what she was to 
them, and how selfish they had all been, to permit 
her thus to waste her strength in their service. 

Doctor Kennedy told them how the slight affection 
of the heart, he had hoped a year or two before was 
only a simple functional disturbance, caused by 
a stomach trouble, had really proved to be a more 
serious matter, that one of the valves of the heart was 
not quite so competent to do its work, as was consis- 
tent with perfect health. For this reason, they must 
in the future so arrange matters, that the heavy work 
would not fall to her lot. Her occasional weariness, 
hitherto so unusual to her, and her slight pain in the 
chest, with the difficult breathing upon going up stairs 
or up a hill, were all caused by this defect of that 
great central organ. ** And, my dear girl," said the 
Doctor, in conclusion, when he was telling Marian and 
her aunt the result of his thorough examination, " if 
you wish to retain your sainted mother with you yet 
a few years, you must see to it that her tasks are at 
once made lighter." 

** Why, Doctor, we would do anything to save our 
dear mother," said Marian, through her tears, and even 
Prudence Riverson was startled by the idea that her 
sister-in-law might be taken from them. 

" I am certain of that, Marian, my dear, or I never 
-could have thought as much of you as I have. I have 
once or twice in the past two years been tempted to 
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speak of this to you, but knowing your trials, and fear- 
ing even with my oldest friends, to do anything that 
savors of meddling, I kept putting it off, and now I 
wish you would box my old ears because I did not do 
so long ago." 

** It would have been better, Doctor, if you had given 
us some hint of this earlier," said Prudence. 

" No one can deplore that more than I do at present; 
but I will do all in my • power to atone for the error. 
And now I must leave you, but I will see your mother 
again, Marian, and I have no doubt she will soon be 
better; perhaps will insist that she never felt better. 
But you must not believe all that she says about her 
health and strength. And if I see that big musical 
brother of yours, I will talk to him like a Pennsylvania 
Dutch Uncle," with which bit of pleasantry the old 
family physician left them. 

Marian had, a few months before this, succeeded in 
securing a higher salary fiom Mr. Norcross, but with 
it came an increase of work, which required a still 
larger share of her time. This in turn gave her less 
time to assist her dear mother, now that her loving 
heart was more willing than ever before to lighten all 
her burdens. Even Prudence had taken the admoni- 
tion of Doctor Kennedy kindly, and was already tak- 
ing a large share of the work from the unwilling hands 
of her sister-in-law. 

Doctor Kennedy brought his partner to see Mrs. 
Riverson, who also examined her carefully, and coin- 
cided in the view his elder colleague had taken of her 
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case. No one could have been more considerate for 
the feeKngs of a young physician who had once worked 
in a menial capacity for her, husband, than Mrs. Riv- 
erson was of Doctor Ransom, during this professional 
interview. She encouraged him by many expressions 
of her entire confidence in him, and concluded, by in- 
viting him to visit her professionally, whenever Doc- 
tor Kennedy could not easily do so. 

But when Doctor Ransom met her daughter Marian, 
his face tingled with shame, -at the thought of Miss 
Julia Riverson's spiteful statement at the Aid Society, 
and how he had heard it, his mother having consider- 
ately sought to withhold it from him. 

Marian had no doubt heard it also ; but she at least 
gave no sign of any such knowledge, and wondered why 
Doctor Ransom should be so awkward and silent, 
when she was present. He made very few attempts to 
converse with her, and then divining the cause of his 
confusion, perhaps, she wisely absented herself from 
the room. 

The greater care of the house that Prudence Riv;er- 
son now took upon herself, was of some benefit to her, 
as well as to the invalid they were thus attempting to 
relieve ; for her mind was not so constantly engaged 
in considering the great uncertainties concerning the 
mortgage, due in the spring. But her work could not 
drive such thoughts entirely from her mind. 

Where the money was to come from she could not 
see. Nor were Marian and Ned able to help her bolve 
this probletxi. And only this 6«a»on they had lost 
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some more rent from the mill, through the failure of 
Mr. Bean, the lessee, to continue its profitable opera- 
tion, on account of sickness in his family ; and thus 
two months of idleness and loss to them ensued, be- 
fore they secured another tenant. During this period, 
Mrs. Riverson was very hard to manage. She had 
always taken trouble of this kind so easily, before, 
when all the others were wont to worry, that Prudence 
was astonished when she refused to be nursed and 
coddled any longer by the family. She knew the value 
of her work and its necessity to the family, at this 
juncture, for she had never informed Prudence about 
the butter, cheese, and eggs, from the sale of which 
the family had derived so much substantial aid, and 
just when they needed, a larger income, they found it 
much decreased, by the stopping of the mill. 

It is true Ned was now playing in the city, and his 
natural talent was beginning to receive that recogniza- 
tion it deserved ; being promised the position of direc- 
tor of a large orchestra about to be organized. 

With the additional salary he would receive from 
that source, he was confident of his ability to add 
many essential comforts to their frugal lives. Not the 
least among their real needs was a new carriage. 
When spring should come again Mrs. Riverson would 
need plenty of fresh air, nor could she walk to 
obtain it. 

The old carriage was so shabby it was impossible for 
them to think of using it much longer. What would 
be thought of them if they continued to preient ouch 
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a spectacle when they went abroad ? Something must 
be done about it, Prudence very stoutly asserted. 

Now, as often before, whenever troubles came troop- 
ing upon them, Marian was the most certain to find 
more gold in her pocket, and was obliged to give the 
same old explanation to her family, so unsatisfactory 
to them and to her. But there was at least some 
philosophy in it's reception by her mother, who sim- 
ply said : 

" It really looks. Prudence, as if the good Lord sent 
it to us, for it always comes when we seem to need it 
the most." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



NED RIVERSON'S CONCERT 




lOT many days later, a carriage, drawn by two 
J prancing bays, driven by a well dressed col- 
811 ored man, was seen to turn north from the 
turnpike and to follow the Wisahickon, under the 
great railroad bridge that spans the stream at this 
point. One who had ever known Mr. Lorgan, would 
not have failed to recognize him as he drove along this 
beautiful October afternoon, pointing out to the wife 
at his side the gems of that autumnal landscape. His 
wife was so charmed with the beauties on every hand, 
that Mr. Lorgan found it difficult to satisfy her with 
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his explanations. It was not her first visit to the Wis- 
sahickon, even then noted for romantic drives and 
scenery, and one peculiarity, they both admitted this 
charming region possessed, was, that you never could 
visit it, without seeing new objects of beauty, unno- 
ticed at one's previous visit. They were chatting to- 
gether about the Riverson's, whose house and mill 
they were rapidly approaching, and as they drew in 
sight of the house, Mr. Lorgan leaned forward and 
directed his coachman where to stop. They had 
alighted and were passing through the front gate, when 
Marian observed them from the parlor, and went out 
to meet them. Marian greeted the banker and his wife 
very warmly. 

" To this lovely weather, Miss Marian, and the de- 
sire of my wife to see, and xo become acquainted with 
your family, are you principally indebted for this 
visit," said Mr. Lorgan, as they all seated themselves. 

"It certainly gives me much pleasure to see you, 
Mr. Lorgan," answered Marian. 

"T hope your mother and Miss Prudence are at 
home. Miss Marian. I suppose it is not likely that I 
am to have the pleasure of meeting Miss Claybank 
again this afternoon ? * 

**No, sir," answered Marian, laughing softly. **I 
am very sorry Aunt Betsey — as we call her — is not 
here. She will be disappointed when she learns of 
your visit. • If you will excuse me a moment, I will 
tell mamma and Aunt Prudence that you are here." 

In a few moments she returned with her mother and 
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aunt, who were introduced to Mrs. Lorgan, and it 
was obvious in a very short time, that the ladies were 

mutually pleased with each other. 

"What a lovely place to live, Mrs. Riverson," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lfirgar. *' I think I should never tire 
of driving and walking along this stream, with an oc- 
casional ramble over the hills to some of the adjoin- 
ing farms and woodlands. And what a delightfully 
quaint old mill that is. I must ask you to show me 
through it before we return to the city, if it will not 
be too much trouble." 

" We are so accustomed to it, and have had so 
much trouble in connection with it one way or another, 
that I am afraid we cannot see or enjoy its beauties 
as you, a stranger and a visitor, can," said Prudence. 
"Bui we will show you through the mill with much 
pleasure, I am sure," she hastened to add. 

"I hope it will give you nothing but happiness in 
the future. Miss Riverson," said Mrs. Lorgan, "for 
anything so full of memories of the past, and whose 
interior and exterior recalls so many scenes of interest 
to those who were near and dear to you, but whose 
voices are now hushed forever, ought to bring the 
whole line of your ancestors, from William Penn down 
to the present, before you. To me there would be a 
sense of rest and peace, within the noisy old mill- 
Within its walls I could see, and feel, the dead past, 
coming to meet the living present." 

" You must come often now you have made our ac- 
quaintance, Mrs. Lorgan, It would give us great 
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pleasure to have you come out in the morning and re- 
main the entire day with us/* said Mrs. Riverson, 
earnestly. 

"That will suit my wife only too well, I fear, Mrs. 
Riverson. She will accept your kind invitation with 
pleasure. Pray excuse the delay Mrs. Riverson, for 
I had not forgotten it, but I wish to know about your 
health. My good friend, Doctor Monroe, told me a 
shdrt time ago, that you were not well, though as he 
was not your physician he could not give me any par- 
ticulars," said Mr. Lorgan. 

"I think I had better answer that question, Mr. 
Lorgan," said Marian, interrupting her mother, who 
was about to answer Mr. Lorgan. 

" Now Marian, dear, do not be so foolish abopt me," 
the ^gentle soul succeeded in interpolating by this 
time. " I have had a little trouble with my heart," 
Mr. Logan, but indeed, it is of no consequence, and 
yet they have taken the reins out of my hands almost 
entirely, since the Doctor told them to do so." 

"Which was highly proper, Mrs. Riverson. You 
must not be imprudent. Your daughter and your son, 
and we, your friends, as well, wish you to live as long 
as possible," said Mr. Lorgan. 

" Every one has been so kind to me all my life, and 
I have had so much pleasure in life, that I would be 
a very strange creature if I did not desire to live as 
long as possible, Mr. Lorgan." 

" That is just the opposite to my experience in life," 
said Prudencei with a little of her usual snap and 
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acerbity. " Some have been kind to me, while many 
have been unkind, and troubles have come to me 
more frequently than I ever deserved." 

" Trust to the future. Miss Riverson, There lies the 
great opportunity to have our wrongs righted, though 
we may be overwhelmed with difficulties, if we will 
only continue to use the faculties our Heavenly Father 
has given us, the tide will surely turn at last and bear 
us on to victory. It is the fainting souls, who fall by 
the way and are lost. I do not take you for one of 
that character," said Mr. Lorgan. **And," he re- 
sumed, " believe me when I say, that I should be glad if 
you would give me an opportunity to show my friend- 
ship if any trouble comes to you in the future. I have 
my reasons for this interest in your welfare, that cir- 
cumstances will not permit me to disclose at this time. 
I am unable to satisfy myself upon a certain point, 
and I hope to make myself better understood some- 
time in the future. Miss Riverson. In the meantime 
please remember what I have said. I should not like 
it, if you refused to accept my assistance. j 

" You are strangely kind, Mr. Lorgan. It might be 
presumptions, and look like sneering in the face of 
Providence, for placing such a willing and powerful 
friend in our way. I am afraid we shall need the 
friendly assistance very badly next spring, Mr. Lorgan, 
and perhaps we will avail ourselves of your great kind- 
ness," answered Prudence. 

" I must insist that you bear it in mind. Miss 
Riverson," said Mr. Lorgan, who then looked out of 
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the window and soon became lost to those about him. 
Suddenly he exclaimed : " If they only had a prr- 
trait?" and then looking up and remembering tlie 
place and his surroundings, he endeavored to recover 
his presence of mind, but not altogether with success. 

"Did you ask a question, Mr. Lorgan?" asked Mrs. 
Riverson. 

" No. . . . ma'am, not. . . . exactly, and yet I 
meant, how much I wished that you possessed a portrait 
o\ Colonel Riverson, imd unintentionally expressed it. 
You have nothing of the kind I believe, Miss River- 
son," turning to Prudence, as he asked the question. 

** Unfortunately for us we have not, Mr. Lorgan, 
and we have often regretted it. This daguerreotype of 
my brother John is all we have. As he resembled his 
father very much, perhaps it would interest you to see 
it Mr. Lorgan," said Prudence. 

Mr. Lorgan was soon lost in contemplation of the 
picture. This time he did not speak out loud, but 
Marian who sat nearest to him, was sure she heard 
him remark softly, while the others were conversing 
together: " I believe I am on the right track, but how 
to prove it, is the question." 

These words of Mr. Lorgan and his strange interest, 
naturally excited much curiosity on Marian's part, 
especially as she had been surrounded by a veil of 
m stery that she had been unable to penetrate; and 
she thought it over very rapidly now, surrounded as 
she was by these friends. 

*' Is your brother Ned at home this afternoon, Miss 
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Marian ? " asked Mr. Lorgan. " No sir, he is in the 
city. He is very busy practicing his orchestra for the 
concert he is to give in a couple of weeks, and has not 
been home for the last three days," replied Marian. 

" I wished to see him, and yet I hardly expected 
that he would be at home. But a part of our mission 
to-day, was to invite your family to come to our house 
the afternoon of the concert, and remain with us over 
night. It will hardly be possible for your mother to 
enjoy the concert unless she will accept our invitation, 
for we cannot doubt her desire to be present upon 
that auspicious commencement of her son's musical 
career. I hope you will consent to come, Mrs. River- 
son. It will not tax your strength too much if it is 
managed in this way, and we shall be delighted to 
have you with us, including Ned, if he can be induced 
to join us at tea," said Mr. Lorgan. 

Before Mrs. Riverson or Aunt Prudence could 
reply, Mrs. Lorgan had warmly seconded her hus- 
band's kind invitation. Mrs. Riverson looked at Pru- 
dence, in a manner that clearly authorized her to an- 
swer as she thought best, and she at once accepted the 
duty. 

" We hardly know how to thank you sufficiently for 
your kind invitation, Mr. Lorgan," said Prudence Riv- 
erson. " I think it would be too great a tax upon your 
kindness, to accept your invitation. Pray excuse 
us," said she, with dignity. 

" Miss Riverson, I am well acquainted with all the 
customs and conventionalities of polite society, but 
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one that I do not practice, iy to fiivite to m^ house 
those, whose society I do not desire. I hope you will 
believe that we wish you to accept onr invitation, and 
we shall be offended i/ you refuse us," said Mr. Lor- 
gan. 

Prudence glancfe<? at her sister-in-law and niece be- 
fore replying again, and observing their signals of ac- 
quiescence, she resumed : 

" Our oniy fear is that of intruding upon you, Mr 
Lorgan, but as you insist, we will not disappoint you 
judging from the appearance of assent my relatives 
seem to give." 

" We shall be glad to visit you, Mr. Lorgan," said 
Mrs. Riverson, to which Marian hastened to add her 
own acceptance and pleasure. Then Marian con- 
ducted Mrs. Lorgan through the old mill. 

Social courtesies, such as Mr. and Mrs. Lorgan ex- 
tended to the Riverson family, are very agreeable to 
those who are able to get along without them. 

To those possessing equal wealth and social distinc- 
tion, always ready to provide a new toilette for the 
ladies of the family, such invitations are received with 
pleasure, and as a part of the really good things of 
life that belong to their station. 

But when the worry of providing suitable costumes, 
far exceeds the pleasure, they only accept them with 
groanings unutterable, rather than with feelings of joy- 
ful anticipation. Marian was anxious to accept the 
invitation. She had taken a fancy to Mrs. Lorgan, 
whose admiration for this somewhat secluded beauty of 
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the Wissahickon, was too plainly expressed by looks to 
be misunderstood. When Ned returned home and 
was informed of the invitation, he was delighted. No 
thought of what he should wear disturbed the mind 
of this gifted musician. Far weightier matters de- 
manded his attention. 

Would each oiie of the clever artists composing his 
orchestra, obey promptly every movement of his. ba- 
ton, and interpret as well, his varying moods, as a 
guide to the expression he demanded of them. 

A man does not often worry over dress, but Ned 
soon recognized the troubles of his sister, and gener- 
ously gave her a portion of his lately received salary, 
to aid her in the proper adornment of her person. 

He wished to know if Albert Howard intended to 
escort her to the hall, and having learned that such 
was his intention, he did not interest himself in the 
family preparations much further. 

Nothing could have been more propitious than the 
day selected for the grand concert. 

In the afternoon the three ladies took the train to the 
city, and found Mr. Lorgan's carriage awaiting them. 

Mrs. Lorgan was expecting them, and soon 
made them feel very much at home. No hur^y and 
bustle was displayed by this mature woman of 
the world, who sprang from Quaker ancestors. No 
extreme anxiety to entertain and amuse them, which 
invariably ends in making a guest feel uncomfortable. 

Prudence was given a room to herself, and while 
she was looking about, admiring th^ costly furniture, 
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and slyly feeling the soft velvet carpet upon the floor, 
she was attracted by a very handsome piece of furni- 
ture, that was obviously intended for a writing desk. 
Attracted by anything odd, and yet elegant, the 
natural curiosity of her sex led her to examine its 
curious receptacles. Some pens, paper and ink, were 
to be found within, for the accommodation of the 
guests who might occupy the room, no doubt ; and 
there were so ma^y drawers that she was tempted to 
peer into one after another, observing that they were 
«mpty. Upon withdrawing one drawer, she was sur- 
prised to find that another one opened into this, though 
the second one could only be drawn out after the first 
had been removed. Drawing this out cautiously — for 
she was now thoroughly interested — she was surprised 
to see a large packet of papers sealed up with sealing- 
wax, lying within. Its position was such that the 
superscription presented toward her, and it at once 
attracted her attention, even causing her'to turn pale. 
It read thus : " Not to be opened until the year 1855," 
and Prudence kne\\r that she could never be mistaken 
about the handwriting of her father. But after she 
liad replaced the two drawers rather hastily, thinking 
she heard her sister-in-law about to enter her room, 
she recognized the absurdity of the idea which had 
like a flash taken possession of her, that it was her 
father's writing. She looked quite pale as she sat 
there, thinking it all over. Of course, it was not pos- 
sible that it was her father's writing, she knew that, and 
yet it seemed impossible that she could be mistaken 
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about it. But how could these two men have been 
connectt d with each other ? Mr. Lorgan never knew 
her father. Had never even seen him. Strange, in- 
deed. Before she had altogether recovered her com- 
posure, her amiable sister did knock at the outer door 
to ask if she was ready to go below. " You are not 
well, Prudence," she said at once. ** The ride has 
been too much for you,. while it has done me much 
good." 

" Oh, it is nothing, Mary, I assure you. I will 
come down at once.". 

She wished to tell Mary about her curious discovery, 
but how could she ? Had^ she done right ? Was it 
not a punishment for her foolish curiosity, that she 
was to be haunted in the future by the remembrance 
of that letter, half believing in her first impression, 
and yet not daring to mention it to any one ? Well, 
she must carry this alone. It would be only one more 
added to the trials, of which her life had been so 
largely made up. Then she composed herself and de- 
scended to the parlor. 

At the close of his rehearsal, late in the afternoon, 
Ned proceeded to the bank and accompanied Mr. 
Lorgan home. The host was unusually genial at the 
tea-table, surpassing his usual powers as an enter- 
tainer, so his wife said ; while Miss Riverson, always 
ready to take people at their word, enjoyed herself 
serene'y, because it was all so home-like in Mr. Lor- 
gan*s mansion, in spite of the luxurious surroundir^gs. 
Mr. Lorgan's inquiries after her health were so sin- 
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cere, seeming doubly so to her, she really felt as if 
/ they were very old friends, and she heartily assented 
to his gracefully expressed hope, that this would not 
be the last time they should have the pleasure of en- 
tertaining them. Questions were showered pretty 
fast upon Ned Riverson, who was full of anticipated 
pleasure, and very confident that his orchestra would 
satisfy the audience. 

Prudence Riverson was so much inclined to reverie 
during the meal and the conversation following it, 
that she regarded with especial pleasure any oppor- 
tunity to escape from the others for a few moments. 
She was apparently looking out the window, watching 
the hurrying crowds upon the street, but in reality 
her thoughts were otherwise engaged, upon something 
that was her exclusive mental property ; that was the 
worst of it. With Mr. and Mrs. Lorgan to entertain 
them, time did not hang heavy on the hands of Ma- 
rian or her mother, and soon after Ned left the house, 
Albert Howard called, to escort Marian to the hall. 
The rest of the party, thinking it would be a pleasure 
to see the people assemble^ also left the house soon 
after. The hall where the best concerts and enter- 
tainments of that character were given in those days, 
was "The Musical Fund Hall," on Sansom street, 
near Eighth. It was here that Jenny Lind first per- 
mitted the Philadelphians to hear her glorious voice 
in song. Mr. and Mrs. Lorgan and their guests, were 
ushered to the seats reserved for them, and found 
Marian and Albert seated close by. The organization 
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of this orchestra had been watched with considerable 
pride by the citizens of Philadelphia, and many good ^ 
words had been spoken for it by the press. For this 
reason the society of the city was qui vive^ and the 
great hall was rapidly filling with the wealthy and cul- 
tured of the city. 

Marian was really nervous, and exhibited it by her 
manner and conversation. Like an affectionate sister 
who had always sympathized with her brother's 
curious passion for music, she could have experienced 
no greater anxiety at this critical moment of his ca- 
reer, if the whole concert had depended upon her. 

** Hus — h," ran through the packed house like a 
wave, as the curtain rose and revealed about twenty- 
five musicians seated upon the stage, their instruments 
in their hands; some young men and some with gray 
beards, and all awaiting the word of command from 
yonder smooth-faced stripling, who at that moment 
walked upon the stage among them, with the coolness 
of a veteran, and who, upon being greeted with a 
storm of applause, turned, and bowed politely to the 
audience. 

Then, as the noise subsided, he saw that the score 
of ** The Caliph of Bagdad ** was before him, and 
amid the breathless expectations of his audience, 
with every eye upon him, musicians and all, he sud- 
denly raised his baton. 

Every instrument proclaimed its presence and the 
careful training of its performer at the same instant, 
and as the movement of this beautiful overture be* 
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came livelier, and its harmonious combinations of 
sound exerted their full powers upon the musical 
senses of the listeners, while at the same time the en- 
thusiasm of the leader was fast carrying him beyond 
the seventh heaven of ecstatic joy, his movements 
constantly increasing in rapidity together witli his pro- 
nounced abandon, communicated his own passionate 
emotion to his audience. Now he moved his baton 
with the rapidity of lightning it often seemed, while 
with a nod, or by his uplifted or depressed left arm, he 
commanded the various changes of crescendo or dimi- 
nuendo, so necessary to give soul to the music, until 
many in the. audience were seen to lean forward in 
their seats, as if they were fearful lest the next strains 
should escape them, or that the least gesture of com- 
mand of the talented young leader, might be lost to 
them. 

When at last the grand theme terminated, and in 
spite of the apparent reluctance of the leader to arrest 
the cause of his own delightful emotions, every instru- 
ment ceased as he gave the downward stroke with 
his baton, the audience broke forth in cheers ; and 
the reputation of Ned Riverson was firmly established. 

Marian cried for joy, while her patient mother found 
it necessary to wipe the tears from her eyes, which an 
overflowing heart sent forth too abundantly. But the 
leader >eemed to have forgotten where he was. He 
appeared dazed by the sudden cessation of the music, 
and not until he had been recalled from that other 
blissful world by his first violin, did he remember the 
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place and the occasion, and turning round to the au- 
dience made his proper acknowledgments. The au- 
dience at last recognizing the true cause of his seem- 
ing impoliteness, only applauded the louder. 

Well up in front among the centre seats a heavy 
set, chubby-faced man was seated, who was accompa- 
nied by a little black-and-tan dog, that in some mys- 
terious manner had obtained entrance to the hall in 
spite of the attendants. They both attracted atten- 
tion by the violence of their applause when the music 
ceased. They, is used purposely, for the dog knew 
his friend Ned Riverson, and barked his approval of 
the grand music. Professor Carl and Keno afforded 
Marian and her friends much amusement. Mr. Lor- 
gan knew veiy well the large-hearted musician, 
through a common bond of sympathy between them. 
And in this way the concert proceeded, one number 
succeeding another, until the last upon the pro- 
gramme ; all being worthy of the musicians and the 
audience. The overture to the opera of William Tell, 
by that wonderful master, Rossini, was not then so fa- 
miliar as it is now, and it was to be expected that the 
rendition of this overture — perhaps the culmination 
of the genius of its author — for the closing number, 
together with the fine music that had preceded it, 
was gradually bringing the audience up to a sublime 
height of the musical emotions. 

Each musician was excited by the spirit of his leader, 
and seemed bent upon proudly performing his part 
without a mistake. As the introductory portion of 
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the overture gradually died away with its staccato 
notes, the musical representation of the storm, with its 
vivacious allegro movement burst upon the audience 
like the rush of a wind that carries all before it. 
Then, as the storm died away, they were treated to the 
beautiful interlude with its andante movement, that 
leads up so cautiously to the bugle call that consti- 
tutes the introduction to that grand march, never yet 
excelled for its martial inspirations, in the opinion of 
many. 

But on these musicians swept, with the precision of 
veterans. From one surprise to another they led the 
captivated audience, not a man among them but ap- 
preciated in his soul the grandeur and power of the 
music he was" bringing forth. And as the end drew 
near, and the final run of the various instruments from 
the lower to the higher notes, leading at last to the grand 
crash of the bass instruments, the magical baton de- 
scended toward the floor, and remained there. A 
moment passed, before the audience could break the 
spell by beginning the applause. But then it came 
with a mighty voice ! Thrice was Ned obliged to ac- 
knowledge the ovation ; and when the delighted and 
cheery Professor Carl with his dog rushed upon the 
stage, and embraced his young protege, while Keno 
jumped about and barked his appreciation,- the ap- 
plause was greater than ever. Doctor Ransom now 
came forward, and congratulated his friend upon his 
triumph, with deep feeling. 

Taken all in all, the Riverson family could not help 
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feeling proud of their careless but happy son and 
brother that night. 

When they were seated in Mr. Lorgan's parlor after 
the concert, that gentleman turned to Aunt Prudence 
and said : 

"You see now, Miss Riverson, that when a boy 
seems infatuated with music from his earliest childhood, 
it is not possible to direct him to any other vocation. 
And I think this will apply to some other pursuits 
and professions as well. The Maker of all some- 
times puts the stamp of our designated sphere of use- 
fulness upon us in such a manner, that we cannot 
help recognizing it, and when that is the case, how 
foolish it is for us to oppose. Rest assured that Ned 
did not choose for himself. He could no more help 
it than he could arrest the earth in its course." 

"I have lost the disposition I had to dispute that 
point with you since this evening's demonstration, Mr. 
Lorgan. I shall not contest the matter with Ned any 
longer. I may have been wrong after all, Mr. Lor- 
.gan," answered Prudence Riverson, which statement 
was quite a condescension for her. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TOM ransom's report. — MARIAN DISMISSES ALBERT 

HOWARD. 

|LBERT HOWARD did not have any opportu- 
nity, had he possessed the inclination, to ask 
any explanation of Marian while attending 
her at the concert. It was only afterward that she 
recalled his lack of enthusiasm and appreciation of the 
fine music, so correctly rendered under her brother's 
guidance. She was so wrought upon at the time, it 
seemed as if every one of that great audience must 
have been similarly moved. Then as she thought of 
Albert's coolness and his scarcely concealed dislike of 
her noble brother, while that of Ned for him never 
had been concealed, the recollection did not increase 
her love, or her respect for the man to whom she was 
still engaged. 

Albert was waiting impatiently for a report from 
Tom Ransom ; and from his delay he had often been 
ready to question Tom's loyalty to his interests. But 
at last that gentleman came to see him, and when 
they had been seated where no one could overhear 
or interrupt them, the disclosure began. 

" Well, Tom, I hope you have something to tell. 
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You have certainly taken time enough/* said Albert, 
with a perceptible sneer, which was not lost upon 
Tom ; who at once determined that it should cost 
Albert about ten dollars. Men of Tom's calibre, ac- 
cept such things very humbly, if there is money 
enough behind the insult. 

" I want to tell you, Albert, that I have been work- 
ing hard all the time. If you think I've had a soft 
job your badly fooled," said Tom, with an injured 
tone of voice. 

" Don't stop now, Tom, for I suppose you can tell 
me something at last ? If so, I don't know that I shall 
have any cause to complain," said Albert. 

"Why yes, I reckon I have got something to tell 
you, but the fact is when it comes to the pinch, I 
really hate to do it, for you see I can't understand it 
myself," said Tom, apologetically. 

" Well, who said you were to understand it," said 
Albert, savagely. " I will attend to that. All I want 
to know from you is what you saw or learned about 
it." 

Mentally marking down another ten figure in his 
bill, which was now assuming large proportions, Tom 
resumed. "I intended to say, if you hadn't inter- 
rupted me, that I have been keeping the old mill and 
the house in sight every day for the last month, and I 
have also seen Miss Marian several times." 

" Where did she go ? What did you see ? " inter* 
rupted Albert. 

"See here, Albert, who's a telling this anyway? 
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If you'll jest keep a little quiet you'll hear something 
pretty soon. 

" Now, IVe followed her several times through the 
woods back of this place, and twice she saw me, and 
I had to speak to her, but I don't think she thought 
that at all strange. And she always went to Jackson's 
house, where she seemed to disappear. I waited 
about there, where no one could see me, of course, 
and in the two hours I never seed any more of Marian 
Riverson." 

" Did any one ever go into the house during this 
time ? " asked Albert, eagerly. 

" Let me see," said Tom, reflectively. " Once, no 
twice ; that's so, by Jingo ; the man did go in there, 
but he only staid about three quarters of an hour, I 
think." 

" Who was it ? " asked Albert. 

"There you've got me, Albert. I'm blessed if I 
could make him out." 

"Was it the same man on both occasions?" was 
asked of Tom. 

** I really believe it was, but you see I could hardly 
make afferdavid to it, Albert. Indeed, I couldn't." 

" Who the devil do you suppose wants you to, you 
looney ? This won't go into court. Go on ! " 

" Then I would go back again toward Riverson's to 
watch, and I always saw her at last coming home; 
but I never could catch her coming out of Reub Jack- 
son's house. And once, after waiting several hours to 
catch her, I struck up alongside your south fence and 
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got on the turnpike, and then walked down the.- ]'aib 
until I came to the toll-house, and asked Rl-iiI> il 
Marian was there, saying I wanted to speak to lii-t, 
that I thought I had seen her go in. And would you 
believe it ? the old fellow just lied me square out o' it ! 
Said he had been right there eve' since dinner, and he 
knowed mighty well she wasn't in the house and hadn't 
been there. He even insinuated that I couldn't see 
well ! A fellow that can take the head off'en a 
squirrel one hundred yards, too ! " 

" Go on," said Albert, impatiently, as Tom paused 

to refresh his memory, but in reality to recount his 

grievances and cast up the bill once more, which must 

soon be mentioned now. 

" And then that very same evening I met her again, 

^ just as she was going down the hiil to the bridge, 

and she looked at me kind o' queer,' but she 
didn't ask me what I wanted of her. No, sir; she was 

■> loo cute for that, and I didn't mention it either. 

\ And once, I remember, after watching Jackson's 

} house a couple of hours, I thought I'd go down on the 

lower pike and walk a bit of the way towards Mana- 
yunk. At last I saw a woman coming towards me, 

I that I took for her, by her walk, and I just turned 

5 up a lane to be out of her way. But when she passed 

I saw I was mistaken. You see, I've knowed her 

k from a little tot." 

' " Well ? " inquired Albert. 

* "Why, when I looked around after a few minutes, 

L I saw this woman going up the hill and into Jackson's 
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house, although that wasn't much, or anything very 
curious. But I just cut up another way, thinking it 
was high time to be in the woods back of your house 
again; and sure enough, in due time I saw Miss 
Marian going home just as I usually did." 

" What days did she usually go on these expedi- 
tions ? ** asked Albert: 

"Oh, I came near forgetting that," said Tom. 
" Irhe fact is, it was always either Friday or Saturday, 
never on no other day." 

" Do you know anything more ?" 

** Why man, ain't that enough ? " said Tom. 

" Yes, I think it will do," returned Albert, in a tone 
and with a gesture, that Tom thought meant trouble 
between the young people. 

** About how much do I owe you, Tom?" Albert 
now asked his companion. 

"Let me see," said that worthy, ** there's five weeks 
and that's about thirty-five days. Had to watch Sun- 
days well's any other day. And when I work I get 
two-and-a-half a day, and can easy make half a dollar 
more after supper in the shop, which would be three 
dollars a day." 

" The devil," interrupted Albert. " You don't work 
half the time in daytime, let alone after supper." 

" You see, you've got to have a basis of calculation, 
and that's just the way it stands. That would make, 
three times five is fifteen and one to carry, and three 
times three is nine, and one makes ten. Just one 
hundred and five dollars, Albert ; but look here now, 
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danged if I could ever understand the meanness of 
some people, so 1*11 just throw off the ten you gave 
me, and call it an even ninety-five." 

"Well, here's your money, damn it," said Albert, 
handing Tom some gold pieces with considerable , 
anger, but knowing very well that he could do noth- 
ing more, because he was in Tom's power, owing to 
the business they had just finished. 

Tom then departed, jingling the money in his 
pocket, very busy thinking it all over, but he did not 
forget to bid Albert a very cordial good-bye, which 
that young man did not return in the same affable 
manner. As Tom walked slowly homeward, his 
thoughts ran as follows : 

" Bless me, but that was slick, and here's for the 
West, but I'll have to hide this well. And I reckon 
it won't be long before a certain wedding will be de- 
clared off. Ha ! ha ! What if it should come about 
so that smart youngster of mine, should get her? 
Well, he hasn't always treated his hard-working 
father with the respect that was his due ; but after 
all, I don't know but Td as soon see him get her, as 
Albert Howard. And it would make old Prudence so 
mad, that I'd enjoy that part of it sure enough. If it 
should turn out that way, blamed if I don't let on I 
done it a purpose," and here Mr. Ransom broke into 
a hearty laugh at the idea, in which jovial frame of 
mind he reached his home. 

It was only the following evening, after his in- 
terview with Tom Ransom, that Albert Howard 
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visited Marian Riverson again — who still remained 
his betrothed — his heart filled with the most ig- 
noble suspicions of the girl, of whose hand he 
had always been unworthy. Marian received him 
in the parlor, where a cheerful fire was burning 
in the old-fashioned fire-place, the well polished and- 
irons holding up securely the blazing logs. She 
noticed Kis manner at once, and suspected that the 
crisis was at hand. Nor did this insight into his pur- 
pose make her more yielding. On the contrary, it 
steeled her heart against any reconciliation, once the 
fatal words of separation should be spoken. While 
Albert was in her presence, and under the charm of 
her great beauty and gentle manner, he did lose some 
ot the angry and suspicious feelings he had enter- 
tained, when he entered the house. Such was the 
state of mind of each, a few moments after Albert's 
arrival. To begin a conversation was quite difficult 
this evening, for the desire to discuss the questions at 
issue between them, and which had been drifting 
them farther apart, ever since Marian had overheard 
Albert's conversation with Mr. Norcross, was quite 
strong in both, and interfered with the easy flow of 
talk upon indifferent topics. Albert thought he 
would have no difficulty in introducing the burning 
question so m after his arrival ; but at least an hour 
of very commonplace talk intervened, before he could 
do it. First it was the concert, for which Marian had 
nothing but praise, but Albert had to confess that he 
was no lover of music, and was probably not able to 
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appreciate music of that character. This admission 
of his, whether made in a repentant spirit toward 
her for the injustice of his suspicions or not, had 
no such effect, for she was by this time biting 
her lips in an effort to preserve her composure. For 
the sake of her Aunt Prudence, and her knowledge of 
the mortgage due in the spring, she feared to lake the 
step that would separate them, and yet she wished to 
do it. At last Albert said : ** Marian, I would like to 
know whether you have lately found any more gold 
or not ? " 

Marian's face flushed quickly, but she turned to- 
ward him with a defiant air, believing that her final 
explanation with Albert was at hand. 

" I believe the last was a month ago," she said, wkh 
considerable calmness, under the circumstances. 
" But why do you ask, Albert ? You know that I have 
reason to feel somewhat sensitive upon the subject." 

" Yes, I ought to know that," he replied. *' And I 
have been tcying my oest to find whether there really 
was any reasonable explanation of this business, Ma- 
rian. But I can't find any. 1 wish to the Lord I 
could, for it worries me." 

" If you could inform me how, and why, it occurs, 
you would afford me quite as much satisfaction," Ma- 
rian replied. 

Apparently paying no heed to this, Albert con- 
tinued : 

" Do you visit old Mrs. Jackson very often, Ma- 
nan ? 
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She started, in spite of her watchfulness, and Albert 
noticed it. A very good illustration of the confusion 
of jiuilt, he thought. 

" I really do not take the same interest in these 
queries that you appear to, Albert," said Marian, 
somewhat haughtily. " I thought you knew very 
well that she nursed Ned and me when we were 
babies, and that we all think a great deal of her. I 
expect to visit^her often, so long as she lives. Pray, 
hnve you any serious objections to that, sir? '* 

'* No very special objection, Marian. But why do 
you always go on Friday or Saturday?" he asked. 

Marian's eyes now flashed the fire she had for some 
minutes felt raging within her, and she arose in her ex- 
citement, while she gave Albert Howar<i his dismissal. 

"I am glad to know you at last, Albert Howard, 
and I think have reason to congratulate myself, that 
the discovery was not delayed until it was too* late. 
Now, thank heaven, there is ample time. You have 
lately been worrying me about this unfortunate affair 
of mine, refusing to believe that I had told you all I 
knew about it, or as much as any of us could find out, 
do the best we could. Not content with this, you 
have even permitted insinuations to be repeated, 
without giving them a vigorous and manly denial ; 
such as a young lady has a right to expect from the 
man she has promi^>ed to marry, and who has been 
professing to love her. Not stopping there, you have 
gone from one brutal act to another, until you have 
set some creature to spy upon my actions ; and then, 
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unlike the gentleman I supposed you to be, you come 
here to taunt me with it, hoping, perhaps, to elicit a 
confession from the girl who has so basely deceived 
you, the innocent and spotless son of his father ! " . 

Here Marian paused for breath, while Albert, who , 
was now also upon his feet, stood spell-bound by her 
beauty, which her anger only heightened. 

He was beginning to relent, but when he- attempted 
to stop her, she only waved him a^ide imperiously, 
and resumed : 

** I wish to say that I know this is true, sir. How 
I know, it matters not; but I do know that you can 
never be anything more to me, Albert Howard; and I 
hope you will take this ring and give it to some other 
girl, who may not happen to be afflicted with the dis- 
graceful infirmity of occasionally "finding a few gold 
pieces, that she is unable to account for. And I wish to 
add, that when I was a younger and more unsophisti- 
cated girl, I promised to become your '.vife ; but I have 
gradually learned that I never could respect you, and 
without that, love would be impossible with me. You 
live in a world that I only obtain a glimi)se of, when 
I come in contact with such sordid and suspicious 
natures as your own.** 

*'0h yes," said Albert, now ready to throw off all 
disguise, since he saw the case was hopeless : "Per- 
haps you could tell me who you met so regularly at 
Jackson's every week ?" and noticing her surprise and 
disgust, which he took for a sign of guilt, he hastened 
to add : 
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** Aha ! I see that I struck home that time. And if 
it was in order for me to guess, I should say it was 
that conceited young pill-peddler, named Ransom. 
A precious nice family that of his, as I happen to 
know," said he, with as much contempt as he could 
indicate, by his tone and gestures. 

Marian was fully aroused now, if she had not been 
before. 

" I see you are capable of any base thought or in- 
sinuation, sir, and I hope you will not prolong this 
useless and painful interview. I am glad my 
brother is not at home, for I fear I should not be able 
to prevent him from chastising you, as you deserve," 
she said, with flashing eyes. 

*' Well, I wouldn't mind settling some old scores in 
th^t way, with such a baby as Ned Riverson. But I 
think it will be my turn to laugh next spring, when 
the mortgage the governor holds on your old mill, 
comes due. I guess I shall be revenged on you then, 
my lady." 

" Do you mean tO' say that your father holds the 
mortgage on our mill ? " asked the affrighted girl. 

"I think he does, but if you don't believe it, just 
ask Saving Grace, Esq., he will tell you, that is, if he 
doesn't choose to lie about it, and in that case you'll 
have to wait till it comes due to see who will take it 
from you. Good-bye, Miss Marian. Your fine 
feathers will not need plucking after that," and with 
these words he departed, Marian refusing to hold any 
further conversation with him, and merely pointing to 
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the door in her anger, fearing that any further conver- ■ 
sation with him might lead her to acts scarcely proper 
for a young lady. When he was gone, she dropped 
into a seat and began to weep, but not for the lover 
she had lost. Her only thought was for the vengeance 
which she knew Judge Howard would seek to wreak 
upon her family, for her sake. And there was her 
sick mother and her Aunt Prudence, with the accu- 
mulation of sorrows that had already embittered her 
life. All this, or in great part, was to come upon 
those she loved, through her. Mrs. Riverson, fortun- ' 
ately, was already in bed, but Aunt Prudence had 
heard the latter part of the quarrel, and now came 
into the room. Her disappointment was great, but she 
did not upbraid her niece for sending away the lover 
who might have been so powerful to help them, and 
she was much disturbed and very indignant, when she 
learned that Jucfge Howard was their creditor. 
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DOCTOR KENNEDY S DEATH AND DEACON MCCAL- 

LUm's STORY. 



HE community in which the Riverson's 
dwelt, was in many respects a peculiar one. 
Many of the people who lived along the 
turnpike went to the city every day to transact their 
business, and for that reason thought they belonged 
in the city ; but the greater number were farmers and 
operatives in the numerous mills, who in a social way 
could only be classed with a rural population. 

A matter of news, such as the rupture of the en- 
gagement between Albert Howard and Marian River- 
son, was too choice a bit of gossip to occupy much 
time in making its way through and beyond the social 
circle to which both families belonged. Full particu- 
lars were given, and various were the opinions expressed 
in different quarters. It was not long before they 
began to hear of statements made by Albert Howard 
that hardly fell short of slanderous, and Marian and 
her mother sought in every way to keep this knowl- 
edge from Ned. Interested as he now was in the city 
with his music, and often coming home but twice a 
week, this was not difficult to accomplish. Marian 
consulted long with her mother, before she could 
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make up her mind to continue her work for the mill, 
and yet she did not see what excuse she could make, 
nor how, having once tasted the freedom involved in 
making her own living, she could ever give it up ; es- 
pecially when financial clouds were hovering threaten- 
mgly above them. 

Nor could she escape going once more in any event, 
so she concluded to continue her work, if she saw no in- 
dication that her disguise had been penetrated. But she 
could not think of taking the old path through the woods 
any longer ! She might be subjected to the insults of 
Albert Howard, who was now aware of her custom, 
though not of its meaning. Now the turnpike would 
answer her purpose, though she often selected the 
road down the creek to the pike, in order to avoid 
^ussing Judge Howard's house. Once at Mrs. Jack- 
son's and her disguise assumed, she felt more at her 
ease, and upon her next visit to the mill, when she 
stopped and gave Doctor Kennedy a full account of 
her troubles, Marian remarked to him, " tliat it often 
seemed to her as if she really was another girl, so long 
as she was dressed in the clothes, and was transacting 
the business of Miss Alice Whitby.** 

The doctor laughed heartily, and then told her that 
there was more in her statement than she had any idea 
of, for late investigations into the mesmeric condition, 
seemed to show a very intimate connection between 
the mental state and the part one might be playmg or 
acting. 

The doctor cheered her troubled ipirits exceed- 
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ingly in this interview, and counseled her to continue 
her work, expressing his ability to take care of the mort- 
gage next spring, should it be necessary. Then Marian 
passed out of his store with a lighter heart, not for a 
moment thinking that this was her last interview with 
their good old friend and physician; nor did she think 
much that day of the decided disinclination Doctor 
Ransom ^exhibited to converse with her, though there 
may have been something in the fact that she could 
not well endure it herself, when she remembered the 
manner in which her name had been coupled with his, 
by her late lover. She had yet another trial to en- 
counter after she reached the mill, that made her 
cheeks tingle with mingled shame and indignation, 
when she remembered liow long she had looked upon 
such a man as Albert Howard, as her future husband. 

While she was engaged in looking over her rolls, 
and compairing them with the accounts in the books, 
Albert came in and began talking with Mr. Norcross, 
about the interview, in which she had taken such a 
prominent part. Their conversation was low, and she 
could not hear all they said, but she did hear Mr. Nor- 
cross rebuke Albert for his suspicions of Marian Riv- 
erson, and felt her heart warming more than ever to- 
ward that gentleman, after she heard him say ; " I 
am certain, Albert, that Marian Riverson is all that a 
noble, pure-minded lady could be." 

A few weeks later. Deacon McCalluiiji called one 
evening to inform them of the precarious condition 
of their good friend and physician, Doctor Kennedy. 
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His story was, that the Doctor had been taken so vi- 
olently ill while passing Mr. Butler's house, that he 
was compelled to seek the hospitality of the clergyman 
and his wife. He had now been ill several days, and 
although Doctor Ransom was almost constantly by 
his side, and his sister, Mrs. Shrock, from Montgomery 
County, had also arrived, nothing that had been done 
for him, had made any impression upon his disease, 
when the deacon left Mr. Butler's that evening. 

Doctor Ransom gave it as his opinion, that he was 
suffering with an obstruction of one of the intestines, 
and would not be likely to recover. A couple of pro- 
fessors from the city would visit him the next morn- 
ing, to see what they could do for him. 

Mrs. Riverson declared that she must go and see the 
doctor in such an extremity, and accordingly the next 
day, she was driven to Mr. Butler's house, accom- 
panied by her sister Prudence. 

The good old man's pinched face brightened up for 
a moment, as they entered the room, and with a calm 
voice he told them his time had come, and bid them 
good-bye. Nor did he forget in his death agony his 
young friend, Marian, sending her a loving message, 
and giving Mrs. Riverson good advice concerning her. 
If a near relative had died the members of Colonel 
Riverson's family could not have mourned more seri- 
ously than they did for Doctor Kennedy. He had 
always seemed more like an uncle to Marian and Ned 
than their family physician. He was always so hearty 
and sincere with them. Always inrerested in every- 
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thing that concerned them, and his presence at their 
bedside when ill, caused a thrill of pleasure to pass 
over the enfeebled frame, that was of itself largely 
instrumental in the recovery that followed. 

Even Doctor Monroe, with his large heart, which 
essayed to embrace all mankind, not excepting those 
misguided members of his profession denominated 
" regulars," called several times a day during the doc- 
tor's illness, hoping each time there might be some- 
thing he could do. 

As he approached the bedside of his professional 
rival for the last time, and stood there with tears in his 
eyes, Doctor Kennedy looked up, and being touched 
by this silent grief of one who in- the bitter rivalries of 
professional life, might have been expected to look 
upon his providential removal with considerable com- 
placency, reached out his hand to Doctor Monroe 
and said : 

" Good-bye, Monroe. The pill or potion has never 
been made that can get me out of this. Perhaps we'll 
meet over there, but not as rivals. There are no 
schools there, Monroe; if you have ever been dishonest 
in your profession, I don't believe you were aware of 
it. God bless you." ^ 

'With such expressions of good-will for all about 
him, this honest man, kind friend and honorable physi- 
cian, bravely closed his eyes upon the scenes of this 
life. 

After Marian's first grief for her old friend had sub- 
sided, she thought of his promise to her about the 
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mortgage, and which, knowing so well his ability and 

• readiness to do them a favor of that kind, had com- 

forted the family very nnuch, whenever they contem- 
plated their financial troubles. Now, his death had 
changed their confidence back to the old fear. 

A week after Doctor Kennedy's death and burial, 

b Deacon McCallum called again upon his neighborsfor 

a friendly chat, and to console them as well as he 
could about the doctor's death. He had at length re- 
sumed his neighborly attentions, which had been fora 
time suspended, subsequent to his rejection by Pru- 

' dence Riveraon. After conversing some time about 

the loss they had all suffered in Doctor Kennedy's 
death, he proceeded to give them a little gossip con- 
nected with the sad event: 

"Mrs. Butler," said he, "has been telling me a 

I rather curious circumstance connected with Doctor 

Kennedy's illness, Mrs. Riverson, that I thought you 

1 would be interested in hearing." 

" Anything connected with his last illness cannot 

I fail to interest us. Deacon," Mrs. Riverson answered. 

. "I thought so, and therefore determined to let you 

know it. Strange things are happening every day, 
that lead us to believe we are indeed living in the 

I latter days. But I can't see the philosophy of tlfis 

I proceeding, though there may be some good reason for 

te* it, unknown to me," observed the deacon, innocently. 

Y "Well, you know the doctor's sister came down 

from Montgomery County to assist Mrs. Kennedy in 
taking care of him, aiid she is full of the old-fashioned 
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notions for which the Pennsylvania Dutch are so 
noted. Mrs. Butler went on to say, how she began to 
worry about her brother as soon as she arrived, though 
that was no great wonder, considering the strious 
nature of his illness. She would say, for instance, 
that there were many things of greater importance in 
a case of illness than doctors' prescriptions; and she was 
so afraid her brother would die, and yet would not 
listen to her about the remedy she wisht d to try in his 
case ; for he always made fun of these ideas of hers. 
But she insisted that she had helped many a person 
from a sick-bed after the doctors could do nothing for 
them, and she continued to hint at something she did 
not feel quite free to mention, until Mrs. Butler asked 
her what it was she wished to do for him ? Then she 
took Mrs. Butler into a room where they could be 
alone, and there told her, partly in a whisper, that if 
she could only find a black hen without a white 
feather upon it, she would cut off its head and imme- 
diately place its quivering and bleeding body into a 
large kettle of boiling water, and then close the lid 
t ghtly. Then k should be allowed to boil several 
hours when the soup would be ready to feed to the 
sick man. And Mrs. Butler confessed to me that it 
was all she could do to maintain a sober face ; but 
when Mrs. Shrock looked up, and with tears in her 
eyes, begged her to help her carry this out, Mrs. 
Butler could not refuse, although she scarcely thought 
it would make an appetizing plate of soup. The re- 
sult was," continued the deacon, " that the black hen 
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was found and sacrificed, just as Mrs. Shrock directed, 
and no one knew of it at the time but these two. 
Then the anxious sister fed some of it to her brother, 
merely telling him it was some chicken soup she had 
prepared for him herself. And the poor man really 
relished it, and seemed to feel better after taking 
it, so Mrs. Butler said. And she also said the soup 
did not look bad, although she was not equal to the 
task of tasting it." 

"What a heathenish idea," said Prudence, as the 
deacon concluded his story. " I declare, I never 
would have encouraged such a ridiculous notion as 
that, and I wonder that Mrs. Butler could do so." 

"I dont think she ever would have consented, if it 
had been anything that could have injured him in any 
way, or was likely to interfere with his treatment," 
replied the deacon. 

**What did the poor woman say about it, after her 
brother's death ? " asked Mrs. Riverson. 

" Oh, she said, she never should regret the longest 
day she lived, that her brother did not get that soup 
two days before he did ; for she believed it would 
have cured him. According to Mrs. Butler, the result 
did not seem to shake her faith in the virtues of black- 
hen soup in the least degree," the deacon concluded. 

** Poor man," said Mrs. Riverson. " I am glad he 
knew nothing of this, for it would have made him 
angry even upon his dying bed. He had so little p.?.- 
tience with such superstition, perhaps because he had 
seen so much of it in his boy-hood days. We have 
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lost a dear friend, as well as a scientific physician. I 
don't like to think of it, and yet there is always some- 
thing left to be thankful for. I have known Sydney 
Ransom for many years, and I shall now place the 
confidence in him, that I formerly reposed in D««ctor 
Kennedy." 

** But you will find Sydney Ransom is not Doctor 
Kennedy, Mary Riverson ! And you ought to know- 
it in advance,** said Prudence. 

"There you show your prejudice, sister,*' returned 
Mrs. Riverson, sweetly. ** I am sure Sydney is not at 
all like his father, and has better qualities even than his 
mother. Doctor Kennedy always told me that Sydney 
was fully up with the times in his profession. You 
are a little unreasonable about Doctor Ransom, Pru- 
dence, and I hope you will overcome it.'* 

Marian looked very much interested in the conver- 
sation, but she feared to further provoke the bitter 
sarcasm of her aunt, and so she wisely held her peace. 

" I think I must be going now,*' said the Deacon. 
" I did not suppose it was so late. It is very cheer- 
ful here," then taking his hat and carefully placing 
the red bandanna inside, he bid the familv good night. 
Just at that moment the tall, old fashioned clock that 
stood in the corner of the sitting-room, slowly struck 
the hour of eleven. The Deacon was not restless and 
flighty, like so many young persons of the present day. 
He was more mature and reliable. He could always 
be depended upon to remain as long as any one cared 
to have him. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE FRESHET. 

HE winter had been long and dreary to Mar- 
ian Riverson. Her brother was in the city 
the greater part of his time, and her work 
for the mill had to be ready in time, not to mention 
her share of tliat which is always necessary in every 
household. As for Prudence, she was fast losing that 
spirit of repining that idleness, combined with a cul- 
tivated selfishness, so easily produces. The con- 
sciousness that the work now depended upon her, to- 
gether with her awakened conscience about her pa- 
tient and overworked sister-in-law, seemed to have in- 
spired her with courage and hope, notwithstanding 
there had been no change in their condition, no rain- 
bow of promise to be seen through the clouds of finan- 
cial gloom, fast gathering above their heads. 

Marian felt keenly the unkind remarks and the slurs 
upon her, by those of her sex who were envious of 
her beauty, as well as the affection, all who really 
knew her, felt for her. 

As for young Doctor Ransom — did he act as if he 
really thought of this young girl he had known so 
long ? At least, in the way that Julia Riverson, in her 
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spite, had proclaimed. Marian could not believe it, 
as she met him and received his instructions as to the 
care her mother required, when he made his oc- 
casional professional visits during this winter. 

After it had happened so often, that his studied 
manner toward her was fully recognized, it began to 
create a feeling of disappointment within her, which 
she scarcely knew how to define. He was certainly 
very kind to her. And he was always ready to save 
her trouble and anxiety ; that she had noticed. But 
no matter how much she was disposed to resume the 
old friendship, which had been interrupted by her en- 
gagement with Albert Howard, he only continued to 
preserve his grave and dignified demeanor toward her. 

Doctor Monroe would occasionally call upon Pru- 
dence Riverson and Deacon McCallum for assistance, 
when he was about to receive some runaway from the 
South ; and he never called for that cause in vain. 
During this winter, he informed Prudence upon one 
occasion that he had made the acquaintance of a 
gentleman, who was the head of the movement in his 
vicinity, some twenty miles south of them, and who 
appeared to know the Riverson family very well, ask- 
ing especially after each member, but beyond this he 
would say but little. 

" Did you learn his name. Doctor ? '* Prudence 
asked. 

" Oh ! I forgot about that, hardly thinking it would 
interest you. Yes, he said his name was Richard 
Lester. . . , But you are not ill, Miss Riverson ? " 
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noticing that Prudence seemed suddenly overcome by 
something. 

** No, that is nothing, Doctor, only a slight faint- 
ness. Yes, we did know a gentleman by that name 
many years ago. My father was well known through- 
out this section," she concluded, with something of 
her old pride. 



When the spring rains come in April, or the latter 
part of March, the valley of the Schuylkill is often 
subjected to freshets of the most sudden and violent 
character. At such'times, everything on the banks of 
the canal or river, within and above the village of 
Manayunk, is more or less endangered. The numer- 
ous mills situated between the two streams are built 
of heavy masonry, and are supposed to be able to 
withstand these freshets. But for all this care, it has 
often happened in the past that the mad rush of the 
waters would gradually undermine a foundation, and 
so let down a part of the wall, and in this way, par- 
tially wreck the building. The mills situated above 
the town, between the canal and river, were usually in 
great danger, because they received the first shock of 
the waters, and the objects that might be drifting 
along on its bosom. Striking here first, they were apt 
to veer toward the southern bank of the river, pass- 
ing the more densely built part of the town and its 
mills. 

In the early part of April, this spring, it had been 
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raining a couple of days, not very hard, however, but 
the ground had not been thoroughly thawed out, on ac- 
count of a longer delayed winter than usual ; and 
which fact caused the greater part of the water to fol- 
low the natural channels of the surface. There had 
been a shower this Friday morning, but towards noon 
it cleared up brightly, and as Marian had her week's 
task completed, and felt a little blue, she decided to 
go to the mill that afternoon. Recollecting that Mr. 
Norcross had asked her the week before, to remain 
the whole afternoon and assist him upon her next 
visit, she left home immediately after dinner. The 
walk revived her spirits, and as she crossed the canal 
at the upper part of Main street, and took the path 
leading up to the large paper mill, she felt at peace 
with the world ; happy in the love and sympathy of 
her dear mother, and some of the devotion of her 
Lappy brother. She only noticed that the water of 
the river was running swiftly, and was very turbid 
from the clay it always held in suspension after a 
heavy rain. After reaching the mill she was soon 
busily engaged with Mr. Norcross, and for some hours 
they were not interrupted by aught but thp usual 
order of business about the mill, neither the Judge 
nor his son being present that afternoon. 

Not far from half-past three o'clock upon that after- 
noon, Doctor Ransom came driving across the long 
covered bridge that spanned the river at the foot of 
Green Lane. As he drove slowly across, he thought 
there was an unusual velocity to the water, andhesus- 
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pected that it was rising. As he handed the toll to the 
bridge-keeper, he remarked upon the sighs of a freshrt, 
and found that the old guardian of the bridge coin- 
cided with his view. 

But accustomed as he and all who lived in Mana- 
yunk were to these matters, the river soon passed out 
of his mind, and after driving his horse to the stable, 
he was soon seated in his office. Finding some 
patients waiting for him, he was kept busy until half- 
past four, and then the inclination to take a walk 
seized him. 

As he came upon the street he noticed that people 
were flocking about the entrance to the long bridge, 
and to the numerous shorter bridges across the canal. 
Then he remembered his suspicions about a freshet, 
and hastened with many others to the bridge. Already 
the sight was appalling, for the flood was within a few 
feet of the long bridge, and travel had just been inter- 
dicted on account of the danger. No bank between 
river and canal could be' seen Nothing but a wide 
waste of rushing, seething waters, from the north bank 
of the canal to the south bank of the river, and the 
water still rising ! 

While he stood there with the crowd looking at the 
rising river, a frame house, washed from its founda- 
tions higher up the river, came floating down the 
middle of the stream, partly submerged, now careen- 
ing this way and then in another direction, as it bore 
swiftly down upon the doomed bridge. The people 
held their breath as the house approached nearer and 
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nearer, until at length it struck a span of the wooden 
highway with a grinding crash, and as it moved on 
down the river only a huge gap in the structure was 
left behind to mark its passage. Looking below this 
bridge. Doctor Ransom observed that the operatives 
were being removed from these mills. The citizens 
were effecting this with the aid of skiffs and canal 
boats, that happened to be in the canal, and the work 
was going forward rapidly owing to the absence at this 
point of any great swell of the water. A few of the 
mills had their own bridges leading directly to the 
north bank of the canal from their doors, which facili- 
tated the escape of the inmates. 

The crowd of workers and spectators was now fast 
increasing, and the excitement ran high. All kinds of 
wooden houses and barns were sweeping by the town, 
and more than once some animal was to be seen cling- 
ing to the frail support it furnished, while its howls 
and piteous appeals, as it turned its eyes to the people 
crowding the river bank, made an affecting scene. 

Just as the word came down the main street from the 
upper end of the village, that the Howard paper mill 
was in especial danger of destruction, while all the 
employees were yet inside the mill, Doctor Ransom 
encountered Doctor Monroe, who, with compressed 
lips, was hastening in that direction to see what he 
could do for the distressed. 

As they came in sight of the mill and saw the ope- 
ratives crowded in the windows of the second and 
third stories, while the raging water now covering the 
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lower windows, was rapidly approaching the next 
story, they recognized the peculiar danger that 
threatened the building. From the configuration 
of the river just above, the current swept from the 
north bank of the canal across to the river with great 
viblence. Slightly west of the mill, within this area, 
on the north bank of the -canal, and already sur- 
rounded by water, stood a large, heavily-framed barn. 
Even now when an unusually violent rush of the current 
set towards it, the barn was seen to topple over at on- 
corner and then at another. Men were at work with 
ropes and had already made several fast to the timbers, 
and were then fastening the other ends to trees in the 
vicinity, though the ropes- did not seem to have the ne- 
cessary strength to hold it very long. Now the mill ope- 
ratives could be seen begging the crowd to rescue 
them, for the noi^e was too great for their voices to 
reach the ears of the anxious spectators. Even now, 
those who looked on did not fully realize the danger 
the people were in, for the water often rises to a great 
height in a few hours, and as rapidly subsides, when 
the people can come out of their temporary prison. 

** ril tell you what it is,'* said Doctor Monroe, ex- 
citedly, to a group about him, " something must be 
done to rescue these people, and that pretty quick. 
When that barn goes down, it will take the mill 
with it." 

" Oh, they are all right, I guess," responded one. 
"Just wait till the water runs down, and they can get 
out easily enough,'* said another. 
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'* My, oh my ! ** exclaimed the doctor. " Will you 
men stand here like cowards until night comes, with- 
out making a move ? Doctor Ransom let us take a 
couple of boats and rescue these people. If we start 
from this point and keep below the greatest rush, we 
will be carried over to the mill safely enough, and can 
land lower down on the return trip." 

" I will be with you in that venture, Doctor Mon- 
roe,'* said Sydney Ransom, who now buttoned up his 
coat and tucked his pants into his boot legs. 

Doctor Monroe's earnest words, backed by the atti- 
tude of Doctor Ransom, and the obvious fright of the 
operatives, who were watching the barn and its shaky 
condition, at last moved the crowd to do something 
for their relief. Several large boats were brought up, 
and by common consent, the two physicians each took 
command of one, with but one assistant, in order to 
bring away a larger number of people on each trip the 
boat made. 

By the time they were off, others were making 
ready to follow them, observing, as Doctor Monroe 
had predicted, that by keeping below the torrent, there 
was ju^t current enough to sweep them rapidly over 
to the building. 

Doctor Ransom's boat reached the mill just over 
the office near the ei stern corner, and as he approached 
a window, a lady, whom he did not recognize, was 
weeping, while Mr. Norcross and many others were 
endeavoring to restore her confidence. Before the 
brow of his boat had touched the mill, the lady looked 
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up, and with the tenderness that love could alone 
cause a lady to reveal, mingled with the fear of death, 
I she exclaimed : 

"Oh, Sydney, take me away from this place? It 
would kill my poor mother, if I should never return," 
and accompanying her supplication with outstretched 
. arms toward him. 

" My God ! what are you doing here, Marian Riv- 
erson ?" exclaimed the astonished young man, 

" Miss Whitby has been quite hysterical, Doctor 
Ransom," Mr. Norcross now said, while the doctor 
was lifting the lady with great tenderness into his 
boat. 

"I don't know Miss Whitby, Norcross, but I do 
know Miss Marian Riverson, though I don't pretend 
to know what she is doing here, nor is it perhaps any 
of my business/' 

" You are mistaken, Doctor Ransom," said Mr. Nor- 
cross, with more astonishment in his face than any 
danger from the freshet had been able to produce. 

"Well, there is no time for explanation now, so 
just hand these people out until we are loaded, and 
then we will come back as soon as possible. Steady 
there, sit right down ma'am," said the doctor, as coot 
as could be, but with a delightful sensation pervading 
him, that would have made him dare anything just 
then. 

"I will tell you all, when I see you again, Mr. Nor- 
cross," Marian Riverson — for she it was — called out 
to him as the boat pushed off with its load, and began 
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its struggle for the north bank. Mr. Norcross had 
too much on his hands just then to waste much time 
in exclamations of astonishment, but he did say : 
"Well!, that certainly does knock me all to pieces," 
and then he went to examine once more the appear- 
ance of the south-western corner of the building. 

When Doctor Ransom reached the shore, he hastily 
placed Marian in charge of a kind lady he knew, who 
was waiting there with the crowd, and who lived close 
by, promising to return and drive her home, as soon 
as he had finished his work. Then he returned to his 
boat and worked with renewed energy ; and as other 
boats were now engaged in the good work, they soon 
had the mill emptied of its inmates. 

Doctor Monroe had not been idle, and presented a 
very sorry appearance to his patient wife, when he 
reached home. A couple of the girls who worked in 
the mill and who came out in the same boat with 
Marian, having heard the conversation between the 
lady they had known as Miss Whitby, and Doctor 
.Ransom, were heard to say, as they started for their 
homes : 

"Bless me, Lize, don't it beat you that Miss Whitby 
is really Marian Riverson, that was engaged to Albert 
Howard so long ? " . 

" My eyes, won't that give us something to talk 
about after this flood is over ? " her companion replied. 

Doctor Ransom now repaired to the house where 
Marian was, and asking her to wait until he could get 
his horse and buggy, hastened rapidly down Main 
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street. In a very short time he returned, and with an 
extra robe he wrapped Marian up very carefully as he 
placed her in his buggy, and then drove rapidly to- 
ward the Wissahickon. ^ 

Marian was very nervous and a little hysterical 
withal ; and yet she was very grateful to find that she 
had escaped without harm. But the talk that this ac- 
cidental exposure of her disguise and previous double 
life would occasion, did not tend to allay her agita- 
tion. 

But at last she was sufficiently composed to give her 
rescuer an explanation. " No doubt you are anxious 
to know what my presence at the mill means, Doctor 
Ransom, for I owe you an explanation, if I do any one," 
said Marian. 

** Do not do so, if it will distress you. Miss River- 
son, if you will persist in addressing me as Doctor 
Ransom," said Sydney, looking rather tenderly upon 
his fair companion. 

** I have been working in the office, or rather for 
the office — for my work was almost all done at home 
— for the last three years," Marian resumed, " and this 
was all done under the name of Miss Alice Whitby. 
I was introduced to Mr. Norcross by Dr. Kennedy, 
and I always stopped at Mrs. Jackson's house to as- 
sume the disguise in which you discovered me to-day, 
and part of which I have already removed. It was a 
concession to the pride of Aunt Prudence," Marian 
added, **but it is all ended now, and I would be glad 
of it but for one thing," and as to that, Doctor Ransom 
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forbore to question her, for he was happy enough just 
then. 

Had she not made plain to him that she cared for him 
when she besought him to save her ? Now he handed 
her out of his buggy to the care of her Aunt Prudence, 
and with a few hurried words of explanation he bid 
them good-bye, first preparing a composing draught 
for Marian to take, with the hope of averting a seri- 
ous illness. 




CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Marian's illness, and doctor ransom's anxiety. 

OCTOR RANSOM made his professional 
rounds the next morning with a warmer feel- 
ing for his patients. The dearest wish of his 
heart, one he had for years cherished stealthly, as if he 
had no right to entertain such feelings for one so far 
removed from him, since the events of the day before, 
seemed now within his reach. No, he could not 
be mistaken ! The look, the tone, and the accompany- 
ing gestures, certainly revealed to him as he stood in 
the boat while upon his errand of mercy, her inmost 
heart. Then she did not try to undo afterward what 
she had in her distress revealed to him. Perhaps he 
should have spoken to her then, and have settled at 
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once the question at issue, thus making sure of his 
long and secretly cherished hopes. He had thought 
of it as they were riding home together, but when his 
cooler judgment came, he perceived that it was no 
time for such a declaration, and might be regarded as 
an unfair advantage for a strong man to take of a 
girl, just after rescuing her from impending death. 

To think that she had often been in the store when 
Doctor Kennedy was alive, and he had never pene- 
trated her disguise ! It was all very strange to him, 
and he could not help thinking of it this morning, to 
the extent of appearing rather preoccupied at times, 
though it was all with a delicious sense of lightness 
about his heart. When he saw Ned Riverson come 
into his office with a troubled countenance, quite un- 
usual to him, he thought at once of Marian. 

" I hope there is nothing the matter, Ned ?" asked 
Doctor Ransom, grasping his friend's hand, and not 
waiting for him to speak first. 

" Why, yes, there is, Sidney, Sis is sick this morning ; 
has a high fever, talking out of her head and all that 
sort of thing. That experience of her's yesterday was 
too much for her. But I want to thank you, old 
fellow, for the part you took in it, though I always 
hoped with Marian, that her employment by Mr. Nor- 
cross would never be discovered. You see, I came 
home late last evening," Ned continued, " and found 
the family all in excitement over this adventure, and I 
was afraid Marian would be sick in consequence of it. 
Mother insisted that Marian should sleep with her last 
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night. Well, toward morning she was awakened by 
hearing Marian trying to unfasten the door. You 
know we always try to look ^fter the fastenings of 
her room, because she will walk in her sleep once in a 
while. It was difficult to get her back to bed, mother 
told us, but she succeeded at last, and this morning 
there is no question about her having fever." 

" And so you hastened over to tell me to come and 
see what is the matter, eh ? " asked Doctor Ransom, 
impatiently. 

** Why, Sidney, the fact is," said Ned, with 
considerable hesitation, " it isn't just that way, 
and so I came here to tell you all about it, and first; 
to thank you again and again for myself and our 
family and then for Marian alone ; and secondly, to 
explain to you that while we regard .you as our family 
physician, we thought, inasmuch as the patient is 
Marian herself, and considering yesterday's experience, 
mamma and Aunt Prude thought it would hardly look 
well to have you wait upon her professionally, you 
know ! There you have it, old fellow, and I hope you 
will understand it just as we mean it, and will not look 
upon it as a slight, or any lack of confidence we feel 
in your professional skill, just after you have done so 
much for us," concluded Ned, looking earnestly at his 
friend, as if he would read his inmost thoughts, before 
the doctor could venture to express them. 

Doctor Ransom looked a little stunned by this in- 
formation. He was so accustomed to view everything 
of this kind from a professional standpoint, that he 
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could not at first separate the physician from the 
lover, so he said : 

" Yet it does hurt just the same, Ned, and I didn't 
expect it from your famil)'', nor from Marian, after 
yesterday," said Sydney, sadly. 

"It strikes me that you set unusual store to-dayj by 
what Marian has to do with it, Sydney. It was only 
a short time ago that she complained to me about your 
being so different, so cool and disinclined to talk to 
h6r, if you happened to be alone together for a few 
minutes. What has come over you so suddenly, Syd- 
ney ?" Ned asked, in conclusion. 

"Did Marian say that about me, Ned?" Doctor 
Ransum asked, eagerly." 

"Yes, she did; and some months ago at that; I 
couldn't understand it, and told her you were cer- 
tainly the same old hearty friend you had always 
been to me. What does it all mean anyhow, Sydney ? 
I hope you think enough of your friend Ned River- 
son to tell him all about it ?" said Ned,, inquiringly. 

** I will tell you, Ned , that is, if you will pi!omise 
to keep my secret," returned his friend, deliberately, 
and which Ned readily promised to do. 

" The truth is, Ned, that from the day when I 
gathered up my things in the old mill, and, after bid- 
ding you all good-bye, started across the bridge and 
walked up the hill on the other side, feeling inex- 
pressibly sad when I thought 1 might be leaving the 
old happy days behind me forever, I have loved your 
sister. Knowing this, you can possibly imagine my 
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feelings — no, I don't suppose you can, for you have 
never been in love, Ned — when I had to look on and 
give no sign of the passion that was raging within 
me ; while the one I adored became the promised 
bride of another ! " 

" Oh, fconfound that polite blackguard ! " said Ned, 
impetuously ; ** don't speak of him. Give me your 
hand, Sidney, for this is just as I have always wanted 
it to turn out. But, go on." 

"Then, when I saw that she never once thought of 
me in that way, yet was always kind and friendly to 
me, I only buried the secret deeper in my breast, and 
devoted myself more closely to my studies ; and 
when Julia Riverson, with her envious feminine spirit, 
penetrated my secret, or guessed it happily — though 
unhappily for me, perhaps — I could no longer meet 
Marian with the old-time ease and freedom. Then 
it was, Ned, that in my pride and grief I vowed that 
I would never tell a tale of love to any woman, until, 
by accident or otherwise, I had first learned that she 
cared for me. That vow I am too proud to break, 
Ned, or, it may be^ too stubborn ; and the occurrence 
of yesterday has been the first circumstance that led 
me to hope that I might speak to Marian, without 
breaking my vow. She treated me as if she cared 
for me in that way, Ned. But she must have profes- 
sional attention at once. Who did you decide to 
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That was a pretty hard question to settle, Sydney, 
especially as we disliked to pass you by ; but Ma- 
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rian seemed to be bashful at the idea of having you 
for her physician, and called me to her bed once or 
twice before I left to tell me to be sure and explain it 
properly to you. At last we decided, mainly through 
Aunt Prudence, that we would call Doctor Monroe,** 
said Ned, apologetically. 

** While I must worry over the fact that she is being 
trerted by moonshine," said Doctor Ransom, de- 
jectedly. ** Monroe is a clever man, with a warm 
heart — there is no mistake about that — but he is one- 
sided in this, and I haven't much patience with it. 
Well, I will try and be satisfied, Ned, for it makes 
me happy to hear what you have told me. But I 
wish there was something I could do for her myself ! 
I hope it will prove to be nothing serious, for then 
our anxiety would, indeed, be great, with little oppor- 
tunity for me to help her. I shall rome and inquire 
after her every day, Ned, and as soon as she is wtU 
enough, I must be certain of my fate at her hands." 

" Never fear about that, Sydney Ransom. I am 
almost sure you will be successful, especially since I 
have heard your story ; and if her brother can give 
you any assistance, you know it will be given with a 
will," said Ned, as he hurried out of the office. 

Doctor Monroe hastened to his patiem, and found 
her with a high fever, and a disposition to talk, 
though only bordering upon delirium. She ran on in 
a way that would have mortified her very much, if 
she had heard it all after her recovery. For in- 
stance, she was much concerned for fear Doctor 
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Ransom would feel hurt because he had not been 
called to her professionally ; and in the next breath 
would tell Doctor Monroe, that, of course, under the 
circumstances, they could not, yet without giving him 
any additional reasons ; but his experience as a mar- 
ried man enabled him to see that the occasion of the 
freshet, and Marian's rescue, had probably inaugu- 
rated, or had concluded a romance, that was likely to 
involve a member of his profession in that village. 
Marian was also frank enough to inform Doctor 
Monroe, that she did not have very much faith in his 
potions, and begged^ that he would give her some of 
his strongest medicines, for she could not be sick very 
long. 

The kind-hearted doctor sympathized with the 
young girl, and soothed her as well as he could. He 
believed it a very good thing for her that circum- 
stances had selected him for her medical attendant in 
this illness ; for with her peculiar temperament, the 
heroic doses of the old school would have finished 
her in a very shv)rt time, in his estimation. 

Doctor Ransom drove to the house every evening 
to inquire after Marian, and at such times Mrs. 
Riverson would see him, and detail to him all Mar- 
rian's symptoms, and would always conclude by beg- 
ging the doctor not to be offended because Doctor 
Monroe had been called in. Finding, after a few 
days, that the fever was subsiding, and was not likely 
therefore to be a case of typhoid fever, as he had 
from the first feared, he became more reconciled to 
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the temporary separation from the lady he now be- 
lieved he had a right to love, and whom he had loved 
in secret, with no recognized right to do so, for several 
years. 

During the week that Marian was confined to her 
bed. Doctor Ransom was observed to be very restless. 
It was the more noticeable, because he was usually so 
cool and self-possessed. Then the story of his rescue 
of Marian, and the fact that she had been woiking for 
the Howard's mill for years, under an assumed name 
and disguise, while engaged to marry Judge Howard's 
son, furnished her friends, as well as those of Doctor 
Ransom, with a theme of sufficient interest to keep 
them talking for some time. The surprise had been 
so complete to all ! and to none more than to Albert 
Howard, who for the first time learned how Marian 
came to know him so well. 

While this discussion proceeded, was it not 
natural that the guardians of the public peace and 
morals, should at once read in the coffee grounds 
within their cups, the fate that would surely bring 
Marian Riverson and Doctor Ransom together ? 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

DOCTOR RANSOM PRESSES HIS SUIT. 

T must be recorded as a matter of fact, that at 
the end of a week Marian Riverson was de- 
clared convalescent. No one received this 
information with greater thankfulness, notwithstanding 
his professional knowledge had enabled him to expect 
it several days previous to its announcement, than Doc- 
tor Ransom. 

Those who were most intimate with the doctor 
thought they noticed a change in his conduct about 
this time He was fast losing his grave and dignified 
manner, and grew more friendly with all who came in 
contact with him, seeming to take pains in the fullness 
of his own heart, to aid in infusing a little more sun- 
shine into the lives of those who were obliged to live 
the greater part of the time, among the clouds of ad- 
versity. 

Although this professional man was growing more 
rapidly than ever beyond the sphere of his home circle, 
where Tom Ransom, his father, presided as the osten- 
sible chief. Doctor Ransom did not for a moment 
entertain the idea of refusing to confide to his loving 
and faithful mother, his latest discovery ; by far the 
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most important of his life. Had she not kept the 
secret she had extorted from him several years before 
with the skill of a trained diplomat ? What if he was 
fast leaving her behind in that school of life that she 
must always view from a distance ? Was that any rea- 
son why he should not almost upon the instant, hasten 
to ihis proud mother and make her heart glad, and God 
knows that her dark and thorny pathway needed such 
rays of sunshine to illumine it, by telling her all his 
hopes in reference to Marian Riverson. 

In return she looked proudly and fondly upon him, 
and carressed him in her awkward manner, while with 
her strong and positive language, she inspired him 
with greater hope and faith in himself. But the 
mother did not tell her son how his father, after having 
learned all about Sydney's rescue of Marian, had in 
one of his communicative moods, intimated that 
something of this kind was likely to grow out of that 
incident. Nor how the father had chuckled over it, 
and insinuated in hi^ inimitable manner that when 
Tom Ransom looked into a thing deeply, something 
was apt to come of it. 

Doctor Ransom was permitted to see Marian the 
very first day she was well enough to .sit up, through 
the kind tact of Mrs. Riverson, who, though not so 
shrewd and quick to observe as some, was, by reason 
of her loving heart, able to discern that this grave 
young physician was anxiously awaiting a proper op- 
portunity to pour out the treasures of his strong 
manly heart, at the feet of her daughter. This knowl- 
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tdge brought to her generous heart no pang. It is 
true, she had known Sydney Ransom as a boy who 
had worked for her husband, and in their earlier days 
it had never occurred to her that his active and 
ardent nature, contained the germs of the future lover 
of her daughter. 

Sydney only pressed Marian's hand while he gave 
her the flowers he had been in the habit of leaving 
for her each day, since her illness began. Then 
wishing her a speedy return to that ruddy health that 
had always been the pride and delight of her friends, 
he left her, promising to see her soon again. 

But before he did so, he had time to observe the 
heightened color of her pale cheeks, as she gave him 
her hand and thanked him for the great service he had 
rendered her, and the sight, and the sweet cadence 
of her now weakened voice, filled him with such re- 
newed hope, that he departed with such rare good 
feeling for all mankind, that he quite forgot himself in 
the exuberance of his great happiness. 

Ah ! the wonderful and mysterious power of human 
love upon even the baser instincts of our nature ! 
Such is its regenerating power, that the mere mention 
of the name of a loved one, has been known to convert 
a furious human beast into an humble repentant man ! 

But the time came at last, for which Doctor Ran- 
som's .lately acquired impetuous disposition had been 
impatiently waiting. Marian was well again, and 
when, some time during the day. Doctor Ransom did 
not drive through the old covered bridge and stop at 
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the Riverson house, ostensibly to inquire into the con- , 
dition of Mrs. Riverson's failing heart, the daughter 
became conscious, of an aching void in her own. 

Upon this particular evening he scarcely made a 
pretense of visiting her mother professionally, for the 
almost June like weather of the last week in April, in- 
duced him to drive over to the Wissahickon after he 
had finished his daily professional work. Marian 
received him in the parlor, with a face radiant with 
the hues of re-established health. She is surely herself 
again, tlioughjt Sidney, and has had ample time since 
that day to think it all over, and ascertain the true 
state of her heart. It would not be improper to 
speak now ? 

After a few moments of conversation, Marian arose, 
saying : 

" I will call mamma, Doctor Ransom, you probably 
wish to see her ? " the latter, inquiringly. 

" I do not think your dear mother has any warmer 
admirer than I, Marian — you see you have forgotten 
to call me Sydney— but if she is as well as usual, I - 
will ask you to omit that formality this time, that is, if 
you will grant me the pleasure of your society this 
evening," added Doctor Ransom. 

Marian blushed rosily, though she seated herself 
again without calling her mother, then she said : 

" You might easily recall the fact that I always did 
enjoy your society, even from the time that I used to 
give you the lessons I had gone through, lent you 
the books I loved to read, and talked 'with you about 
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them. I guess you remember that, do you not?** evi- 
dently declining to call him by name. 

" Those happy days, and the unhappy ones that fol- 
lowed so closely after them, I could never forget, 
Marian. If for no other reason, the knowledge that 
in this way I became dissatisfied with the honorable 
though lowly station to which I had been born, would 
altogether preclude the idea of its ever being effaced 
from my memory. Your father was unusually kind to 
me, Marian. I think he first made me feel that I 
might make my way in the world to a higher position 
than my ancestors had ever been able to reach,** con- 
tinued Sydney. 

" I am sure that you have amply repaid any little 
obligation of that kind, when you^so bravely rescued 
my father's daughter from her very mortifying and 
perilous position in the mill. It was no wonder that 
I was beside myself, and forgot all about my disguise. 
I feel under great obligations to you for it, Doctor 
Ransom,** she said, earnestly. 

" But I do not wish you to feel that way. Indeed, 
I do not. In the first place, I would have done the 
same for any one exposed to danger as you were, and I 
could not have suspected that the first person to be 
rescued would be my early friend, and shall I say 
teacher?** asked Doctor Ransom 

" Why, you may use that term, if it amuses you,*' 
said Marian, smiling, ** but I am sure it deserves no 
such designation." 

''But I am thoroughly convinced that it is the 
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only proper term to express the relation existing at 
that time. You did teach me then ; and I may have 
forgotten some of the things you were anxious I 
shou'd remember ; but one thing, that I am sure you 
never dreamed of teaching me, I never could forget 
from that day to this," said Sydney, with much ear- 
nestness. He was sitting in a chair drawn close to 
the old fashioned hair cloth sofa, upon which Marian 
sat, and from her mztnner, tender, though properly 
tempered with maidenly shyness, it was obvious that 
now at least, she began to suspect the secret of his 
heart. 

" I am sure that no other pupil would praise me 
so highly as a teacher," answered Marian, softly. " But 
you de.il in enigma^, Sydney. Did you learn their use 
in conversation from the teacher you have been laud- 
ing so highly?" looking at him archly, with her half 
averted eyes. 

" I must answer both yes and no, to that question, 
Marian," he answered. " Yes, because you were not 
conscious of this teaching, and I was not then auda- 
cious enough to mention it, or even to thank you for it ; 
inasmuch as it was more like a curse than a bkJftsitTg'to 
me then ; and I answer no, because, being the sem- 
blance of truth and honor yourself, you Were incapa- 
ble of teaching any one to dissemble/* 

" Thank you," she replied, softly. 

"When simply as Tom Ransom's son, I came to 
work for your father, Marian," Sydney resumed, 

you took a friendly interest in me ; when I left the 
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old mill for the last time,.! stood upon the brow of 
the hill and looked back upon the old bridge, the mill 
and this dear old house for several minutes, although 
it was so dark I could only dimly discern their out- 
lines. As I stood there, my boyish ambition was 
kindled anew, and I resolved to profit by your teach- 
ing, and if it were ever possible, to acknowledge to you 
the great power and influence upon me for good, of 
this great language of the he^rt. Yes, it is a language, 
Marian, that Jew or Gentile, Greek or Roman, Assy- 
rian or Egyptian, have all used with the same facility 
and success. 

** It has been known from the earliest dawn of our 
race until now, and will, I trust, continue to be spoken 
and understood so long as time shall last. And the 
peculiarity of this strange tongue is, that all these 
different people understand it, no matter by whom 
spokeH. In fact, it is the only universal language ! 
And need I add, dearest, that I refer to the language 
of love ? sometimes spoken, but often unspoken, as 
was the case with me all these years. 

" You taught me to love you, Marian, though you 
knew it not. You seemed so far above me then, that 
the thought of avowing to myself the extent of the 
boyish worship of my idol, almost frightened me. When 
I looked on silently for years, compelled to look upon 
you as the promised bride of another, do you wonder 
that ambition was nearly stifled within me ? Or that I 
wished you had never opened my eyes to that other 
worldjOf which I had never dreamed before meeting you? 
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" Then, in my secret grief, I made a vow, a foolish 
one, perhaps, but which I did not dare to violate ; 
then all hope fled from me, until I met you in your 
disguise at the mill. There I thought I recognized 
something that released me from my foolish vow, and 
hence I speak to you of my love t'liat has continuously 
grown stronger, while I have been reaching man's 
estate. Am I mistaken, Marian ? Can you not learn 
to love me in return ? " * 

Sydney Ransom had gradually approached Marian, 
and with slight resistance upon her part, he passed his 
right arrn about her waist, while she averted her face 
and was leaning slightly from him, but exhibiting no 
anger at his unusual familiarity. 

** I can hardly express my gratitude in words for 
your kindness and your bravery in rescuing me from 
that dreadful mill," said Marian, slowly, and yet 
•with deep feeling, merely pausing at this point: But 
Doctor Ransom, at the mention of the word gratitude, 
withdrew his arm from her waist, and rising to his feet, 
did not give her an opportunity to continue, as he ex- 
claimed, passionately : 

*' But don't yqu see that it is not gratitude I ask 
from you, Marian ? Do you mean to say that you 
could learn to love me ? " 

"No, Sydney, it was not that;" she answered. 

In a moment his arms had fallen from her, and he 
heaved a deep sigh to his disappointed hopes, and was 
about to leave her with a dejected air, when she stop- 
ped him by a gentle touch upon his arm^ as she said : 
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" Oh, you foolish fellow ; I never would have 
believed you were so excitable. You are as bad as 
Ned. I meant to say,'* repeating it very softly, 
" that I did not need to learn to love you . . be- 
cause I already — '* Her further words were lost, but 
£)octor Ransom must have heard them, and believed 
that they were favorable to his suit. At any rate, he did 
clasp her again in his arms and kissed her, once ? no, 
twice ! before he released her, and then she lookeU 
happy, instead of angry. 

Doctor Ransom was radiant with his newly found 
happiness, while Marian with rosy cheeks, but with 
becoming modesty, was regarding with pleasure his 
joyous actions. 

*' Do you think my strange failing will worry you, 
Sydney?*' asked Marian. 

**To what do you refer dear?" asked Sydney. 

" Oh ! to that unfortunate habit of finding gold, 
for which I could never account. Almost the plague 
of my life," she added, with a tinge of bitterness. 

** Has it not given you to me, Marian ? " he asked. 

" Indeed, it has not, Sydney, I never could have 
gone on with that other. . . .*' hesitating to proceed, 
when Doctor Ransom interrupted her by another 
caress, telling her he knew what she meant. Then 
he asked to see her mother at once, and as she had 
not retired to her room, Marian brought her into the 
parlor and was about to leave, when her lover seized 
her by the hand and detained her. 

** Mrs. Riverson," said he, "I have a confession to 
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make to you. If I have committed a crime in aspir- 
ing to the hand of this lovely daughter of yours, I 
pray your forgiveness. My sole excuse must be, I 
could not help it. I only need your sanction to our 
union, to be one of the happiest of men ! Will you 
grant it ? '* he asked, eagerly. Marian could not look 
at her mother, whose gentle heart was already moved 
to tears, at the thought of losing her daughter for the 
second time, and without whom she would be misera- 
ble indeed. 

" Doctor Ransom, I am happy to know that 
Marian will be cared for, after I am gone, by one so 
true, and so strong. But the tears will come at ,such a 
time, sir, for I could hardly bear to live apart from 
her/' said the loving mother. 

" And of that there will not be the least necessity," 
returned Sydney. ** But pray, sit down, Mrs. Riverson. 
I believe I can count upon Ned's approval, and I 
should also like that of Aunt Prudence, of which I do 
not feel assured. Will you intercede for me there, 
Mrs. Riverson ? " 

" Prudence will not be intractable, Doctor Ransom. 
She could not refuse her assent very long, when Ma- 
rian asked it. I arii sure that I can congratulate you 
both," said Mrs. Riverson. Then the dear mother 
with rare tact left the lovers to themselves again, for 
the reason, perhaps, that they might take their first 
leave of such other as accepted lovers, without the 
embarrassing presence of any third party, no matter 
how dear to both that person might be. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE NEW ENGAGEMENT, AND THE MORTGAGE. 

• 

|T was not without some fear, though with a 
firm determination to assert and maintain 
her rights, that Marian permlitted her mother 
to inform her Aunt Prudence of her engagement. It 
was fortunate that Ned happened to come home that 
day. When Mrs. Riverson had finished the recital, 
and Prudence had recovered a little from the shock it 
caused her, she said : 

"I don't want to hurt your feelings, Mary, but I 
must say that since the death of my father and brother, 
and all my efforts to uphold the honor of this family, 
this engagement is the most humiliating thing to me 
that has happened ! Of all our troubles this is the 
worst ! To marry the son of old Tom Ransom is 
coming down in the world indeed ! How can we ever 
hold up our heads again ? I tell you that blood will 
tell every time, Mary Riverson, and you ought to 
know it." 

At tU^ point an interruption occurred that requires 
explanation. 

Aunt Betsey Claybank, alarmed about the condi- 
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tion of Mrs. Riverson's health, together with the late 
exciting events through which Marian had passed, 
decided in the goodness of her heart to close her es- 
tablishment, and come to her relatives for several 
months. She had arrived that morning, and was in the 
next room with Ned and Marian, and heard distinctly 
the conversation between Prudence and Mrs. River- 
son. The sentiments expressed by Prudence were 
such as might be expected to arous,e her pugnacity, 
and her impulses were usually acted upon. As she 
entered the room, she said : 

" Yes, blood will tell, Prudence Riverson, but you 
ought to know as well, that blood can be improved. 
And I wan't to tell you that Sydney Ransom is as 
much better than Albert Howard, as an angel is better 
than a devil \ and you will probably live to see and 
acknowledge it. Now, don't make that poor girl cry 
by such talk as this, about her disgracing the family ! 
I am ashamed of you. Prudence, to think you can 
never get over that nonsense about family pride and 
dignity. Handsome is that handsome does, is one of 
my mottoes. I admire Marian's taste at last, for I 
always did think that young Howard was an empty 
squirt.'* 

" Hurrah for your sound common sense. Aunt Bet- 
sey ! You are too much for Aunt Prude in a ques- 
tion of this kind," said Ned, entering the room at this 
moment. 

Marian, who had also heard her Aunt's hard and 
unsympathetic words, was weeping in the other room. 
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and the three others finished the contest with Pru- 
dence. At last the three proved more than a match 
for the one, and Prudence yielded, withdrawing her 
open opposition, and in a half-hearted way made her 
peace with her niece Marian. 

Soon after this episode, Mr. Grace called to inform 
Mrs. Riverson and Aunt Prudence, that the note was 
now due, that it was owned by Judge Howard, who 
by reason of his late reverses needed money badly, 
and they would have to pay it, or he would be under 
the painful necessity of foreclosing the mortgage. 

Mr. Grace was really grieved, and deplored very 
much his own inability just then to advance the 
money to Judge Howard and give them further time ; 
but in conclusion, he assured the ladies that he sym- 
pathized with them, and hoped they would place 
their trust in Him, who doeth all things well." 

But Prudence, with something of her old-time en- 
ergy, said: 

" We certainly will know the next person we trust, 
and will give you an answer in a few days, Mr. 
Grace." 

Soon after this Deacon McCallum paid the River- 
son's a visit. The deacon was not a very close ob- 
server, but he thought something had gone wrong with 
them, and he was not the man to withhold neigh- 
borly advice or assistance in such an emergency. 

** I hope I find you a little better to-day, Mrs. 
Riverson," said he, addressing that lady ; for her fail- 
ing health was now ^ source pf friendly anxiety. 
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" This weather is so fine," resumed the Deacon, " that 
it would be a pity for any one to feel out of sorts 
either in mind or body. The Lord is very gracious to 
us, Mrs. Riverson." 

"Oh, I am quite well for me, thank you, Deacon. 
Yes, I think God is good to us all. When we have our 
children and friends ; enough to eat ; and the shelter 
of these massive stone walls ; how could one be 
unhappy ? " . 

" Well, Mary Riverson ! " exclaimed Prudence, with 
surprise. ** I only hope the Lord will keep me from 
taking things so easily as you do ; I don't want to. 
When things come crowding too fast upon me, the 
pugnacious spirit of my ancestors seems to be concen- 
trated in me, and I glory in it ; for some of them had 
too little,** stamping her foot slightly, as she spoke. 

Then she related to Deacon McCallum the particu- 
lars of Mr. Grace's errand ; what it portended, and 
that they had been talking over the matter when he 
came in. The deacon was really concerned about this 
unhappy condition of his neighbor's afifairs. 

" You exhibit a truly Christian spirit in the midst of 
your earthly troubles that even Mr. Butler could not 
fail to commend highly, Mrs. Riverson,*' said the 
Deacon, ** and we must not forget that the Lord loveth 
whom he chasteneth." 

**A11 I have to say in answer to that," said Pru- 
dence, " is, that I believe I would rather be hated than 
loved, according to that doctrine." 

** Prudence, dear, you are really too ready to com- 
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plain about little matters. We will get along very well 
indeed," said Mrs. Riverson, sweetly. 

Before leaving, the Deacon called their attention to 
the financial disasters that were fast hovering about 
Judge Howard, whose mill was almost entirely 
destroyed at the time of Marian's rescue ; the barn 
having been swept against it just after dark, as Doctor 
Monroe had predicted ; crushing more than half the 
structure into an inextricable mass of broken and 
twisted machinery. This seemed to be the commence- 
ment of his troubles, though not the sole cause of 
them. The son was fast becoming a hindrance to the 
father, who had always- humored him in his hard un- 
sympathetic way, and the money furnished him so 
liberally had, together with his disappointment about 
Marian, ruined him. 

" Only see, then," said Mrs. Riverson, " how much 
better we are situated than the Judge and his family. 
I am sorry for them. They were kind to me once, 
and that is something worthy of remembrance." 

The Deacon's advice was to allow the mortgage to 
be foreclosed, inasmuch as it would take more than a 
year to sell it beyond redemption, and this would 
give them plenty of time to consider their plans. He 
offered to help them, when the time came, with mate- 
rial assistance, although he possessed but little super- 
fluous wealth. A few days latter, Ned having been 
called home for the purpose, and Doctor Ransom 
being present by Marian's invitation, who wished to 
be represented by her lover, a family council was held 
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to decide upon the best plan to save the dear old 
mill from the slow but certain grasp of the mqrtgag . 
Doctor Ransom, proud of the relation in which he 
stood to the fair girl by his side, and of that to her 
family, was happy and contented, and quite ready to 
grapple with a financial question of any magnitude, 
confident of success. The amount was specifically 
stated, and the period of time during which the right 
of redemption existed, had been ascertained by 
Doctor Ransom. Before the discussion of the busi- 
ness before the house commenced. Prudence River- 
son, in fulfillment of her promise to Marian, greeted 
Sydney Ransom cordially, and informed him that she 
withdrew all her objections to his marriage with Ma- 
rian. Perhaps it lacked the hearty warmth of the 
congratulations given him by Aunt Betsey upon their 
first meeting ; but it was so much better than he had 
expected, and his heart was so full of love for all hu- 
manity on account of the love he cherished for 
this young girl, that he nevertheless thanked her 
heartily. 

** Would you believe it, Sydney ? '* said Ned, in his 
jolliest vein, ** that this very day Sis produced another 
lot of gold, with the same old explanation ? By 
George ! talk about a girl being worth her weight in 
gold; here's one of them, sure enough ! ** said he, 
pinching Marian on the neck, playfully. 

" I am quite sure that / think she is worth her 
weight in gold, aside from the faculty you have just 
mentioned, Ned/* answered Doctor Ransom, looking 
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fondly at Marian, who blushed brilliantly under his 
passionate glance. 

" 1 would willingly part with this faculty to know its 
secret,' said Marian, earnestly. 

"Yes, just like a woman ; your curiosity would lead 
you to kill the goose that lays the golden egg, without, 
one compunction of conscience,** said Ned. 

** Well, it is the strangest, unnaturalest, curiosest, 
and unearthliest piece of business I ever heard tell 
of," said Aunt Betsey, with both hands elevated, as if 
to ward off any such uncanny influtnce from herself. 

Marian then begged Sydney to explain to her the 
mystery that surrounded and was so constantly per- 
plexing her. * 

" The moment I think I am happy and contented, 
one of these occurrences takes place and my peace of 
mind is again disturbed. There is something so queer 
about it, that I do wish you would find it out, Sydney ! 
There is nothing I would not do for you, if you would 
only unravel this mystery for me.*' Marian said this so 
earnestly and so pleadingly, that it made a strong 
impression upon her lover. Prudence could not 
conceal her mortification at the thought that they 
owed a debt, they were unable to pay. She could 
not reconcile herself to it, nor was she able to suggest 
any better plan than that proposed by Doctor Ran- 
som, and finally adopted by the family. It was briefly 
this : to let the mortgage be foreclosed, and during 
the year or more that followed. Doctor Ransom was 
confident he could easily raise one thousand dollars of 
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the amount, and if Ned could raise the balance, the 
matter would soon be ended. If not, it would be 
easy to borrow the remainder, and in a year or two 
later they could pay that. Time was all this strong 
confident man wanted, and this plan would give them 
all of that they needed. Marian thanked him with 
more than words, while Ned declared he was a brick ; 
and that he would be on hand with his share of the 
money when the time arrived I and should he happen 
to see Mr. Grace or Judge Howard, he would invite 
them to put on the screws and twist them as hard 
as they pleased. 

That night, in the solitude of his office, Dr. Ransom 
sat until a late hour, trying to fathom the mystery that 
had so long surrounded his betrothed. Before he 
went to bed he had evolved a plan, which seemed to 
promise good results, although he decided to first call 
upon one of his old professors, Ronaldson by name, 
who lived in the city, and ask his advice before at- 
tempting to carry it out. The very next day, there- 
fore, he went to the city, and was soon seated in Pro- 
fessor Ronaldson 's private office. Dr. Ransom had been 
recognized by this man as a promising young member 
of the profession, when he was attending medical lec- 
tures, and he admired Sydney Ransom for the fight 
he was waging against adversity. Professor Ronaldson 
received him very cordially, and although he was 
busy, gave him an hour or more of his time with 
pleasure. 

Doctor Ransom soon told him his story, and of his 
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lively interest in this fair, but eccentric daughter of 
the family. 

The Professor was much interested in the story, and 
after he had thought it all over, turned to Doctor 
Ransom and said : 

"I am very glad you came to me with this. Doctor 
Ransom. I am very willing to help you in any way 
I can, and glad also to learn of any peculiar actions, 
that seem to demonstrate any strange or unusual pow- 
ers in the possession of any human being. My favor- 
ite study is mankind. If you will follow my direc- 
tions, I think you will unravel this matter, and bring 
peace to the young lady who has been worried and 
irritated, by the unjust suspicions of the gossips about 
her. I think you understand these subjects well 
enough to know, that there is no danger that you will 
learn anything detrimental to the lady." 

**I am ready to carry out your suggestions, Profes- 
sor,*' answered Doctor Ransom, " I came prepared to 
do that." 

Thank you, Doctor," returned the Professor. 
Please listen then to my plan. * Go home, and 
make every preparation for a journey which may 
detain you a week or more from your practice ; in- 
forming but one person of your real intentions. Say 
merely, that business of importance has suddenly 
called you away. Take leave of the young lady just 
as if you were really about to leave her, and do not 
hint otherwise to her. But instead of riding to the 
city on the evening train, you must alight at the sta- 
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lion nearest to the home of the lady — I know the place 
well — and you should watch her house closely all 
night, returning to some house where you can have a 
bed during the day, and with whose inmates you have 
previously arranged the matter, and who will keep 
your secret religiously. Maintain such a watch as I 
have indicated every night for a week or longer, if 
nothing should come of it before that ; and be sure 
that no one leaves the house without your knowledge. 
"In that event I would suggest that you follow closely 
and cautiously, observing every movement. You 
should have a dark lantern at hand to aid you. If, as 
I suspect, this phenomenon occurs outside the resi- 
dence, you will at length unravel it, if your patience 
is equal to the occasion. If you do not succeed in 
this way, some other plan must be devised. Every- 
thing of this nature will yield up its secret to patient 
investigation. I shall be anxious to hear from you 
as early as possible," c< ncluded the Professor, as he 
shook Doctor Ransom's hand and bid him good-bye. 
Doctor Ransom assured his friend that he would 
do his work conscientiously, and report to him its 
success or failure, at the earliest possible moment. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE SOMNAMBULIST. 

|HEN Doctor Ransom had once decided to 
do a certain thing, he was very energetic in 
its execution. He found that his patients 
could do very well for a week or two without him at 
this time. In fact, while no skeptic as to the value of 
medicine, he recognizfed the great importance of the 
patient's inherent powers, although more valuable in 
some cases than others. He found one of his profes- 
sional brethren who was willing to attend to his prac- 
tice, and then he began to think of the proper abiding 
pl.ice during the day, where he could sleep without 
fear of discovery. During the night his time must * 
be spent in the woods, skulking about the mill, or the 
outbuildings belonging to the Riverson homestead. 
The idea of it made him laugh. Then, as he thought 
of the possibility of being caught prowling about at 
night, like a common burglar, his cheeks tingled with 
shame. But as his object was a laudable one, and 
he had undertaken to penetrate the mystery, he could 
not think of retreating. He thought at first of re- 
maining at his father's house by day, and of confiding 
his secret to his mother, but, upon further reflection, 
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he decided not to do so. The knowledge of his 
presence in the house each day could not be kept 
from his father, and the son did not feel like trusting 
him. Remembering how successfully Mrs. Jackson 
had kept Marian's secret, and how well she had aided 
her to carry out her plans, he believed she would 
assist him with equal fidelity in anything that was de- 
signed to advance the interests of the Riverson 
family. Mrs. Jackson had already heard of his en- 
gagement to Marian, and as she had, during her ser- 
vice as a nurse, followed the professional fortunes of 
Doctor Kennedy, she had easily laid aside her preju- 
dice against the son of shiftless* Tom Ransom ; for 
had not Doctor Kennedy said he was as smart as the 
best of them ? 

Doctor Ransom accordingly drove to Mrs. Jack- 
son's that afternoon, and was received very cordially 
by that lady, who congratulated him upon his success, 
but the very next moment expressed grave doubts 
whether any man deserved Marian Riverson's love; 
and with such an opinion Doctor Ransom, with his 
humility and happiness, could only coincide. He 
listened patiently to her story about ** those blessed 
babies," three hundred in number, to which little 
army his own dear Marian belonged. He even exam- 
ined the very almanacs, with all the dates recorded, 
and Marian's not least among them, having more than 
the^ usual number of Mrs. Jackson's peculiar hiero- 
glyphics on the adjacent margin, and listened, without 
impatience, to her energetic protestations of love for 
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every member of that family. So much attention 
easily captivated Mrs. Jackson. 

She paused for breath, after she had assured him 
she was now too old to undertake such responsibilities 
again, and that nothing but very unusual and excep- 
tional circumstances could induce her to do so ; and 
then, with a wink of her left eye at the doctor, she 
said : 

**I knows of one or two folk as might get me into 
such work again ; but I mention no names, sir, no 
names , leastways not now." 

There could be no doubt of her interest, after the 
doctor had stated his case, and everything was soon 
arranged. He was to have the little bedroom, and 
should be safely guarded by day while he slept, and it 
would be no trouble to give him his breakfast and sup- 
per. Her husband could be as mum as a corpse, and 
he would be, in this case. Then promising that he 
would alight at the station near their house the next 
evening. Doctor Ransom drove down the pike, and 
proceeded to call upon Marian, in order to acquaint 
her with his sudden departure. 

She was at home, and received him with heightened 
color and other evidences of pleasure, which a lady 
can scarcely conceal from the man she loves. After 
he had explained to her his necessary absence for a 
week or so, she expressed an ill-defined fear that some- 
thing would befall him while he was gone ; she had 
lately felt unusually nervous and anxious, and her ap- 
prehension seemed to be connected with something 
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she was often upon the point of defining, but could 
not. But her lover quieted her fears, look'ed after her 
mother's health, and after exchanging a tender fare- 
well with Marian, he drove back to Manayunk. Hav- 
ing completed all his arrangements, he took the train 
for the city the next evening, but managed to slip out 
of the car without being observed by anyone who 
knew him, at the Wissahickon station, not far from the 
Jackson residence. The worthy woman was expect- 
ing him, and took his portmanteau and placed it in his 
room. After a short conversation with the honest 
couple. Doctor Ransom bid them good night and 
wended his way through the timber back of Judge 
Howard's home. His route was the same that Marian 
had traveled so often when on her way to Mrs. Jack- 
son's house and the mill ; where her footsteps had been 
so often dogged by the father of him who was now 
about to spend a week or more — all unknown to her — 
in her service. He soon reached the south bank of 
the stream and could see the light in their window, 
shining dimly through the rapidly thickening foliage 
surrounding the house and mill. It was in the early 
part of May, and he had no fear that he would get too 
cold during his night's vigil In a country where the 
first day of May is always celebrated by troops of gay 
young ladies dressed in white without inconvenience, 
there could be little fear of that ! 

As he approached the old bridge he listened some- 
time, in order to be*sure that he would meet no one ; 
then he enteried it and hurried across. He soon found 
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himself opposite the house, where he found a seat up- 
on the stump of a tree, that effectually concealed him 
from any curious passer-by. He now had ample time 
for reflection, and his thoughts were soon busy with 
the varied experiences of his life. But he must keep 
his eyes on the doors of the house, and when the 
moon goes down, he must depend more upon his ears 
than his eyes. It was only a few steps across the 
road to the house, where he could hear Aunt Betsey's 
voice when she told Prudence, it was high time that 
honest people were in bed. He could not help won- 
dering what that energetic lady would say, if she knew 
that he was that moment skulking around their house ? 
An hour later when all was still and no light but that 
of the moon was visible, the watch became monotonous. 
He found it necessary to move about ; that would at 
least stir his blood and help pass the time away, and 
there was no longer any danger that he would arouse 
the family. As the night wore on — it seemed to the 
watcher three hours since the lights in tlie house had 
disappeared — he heard footsteps coming down the 
hill oii the other side of the creek toward the bridge. 
It was Deacon McCallum, on his way home from one 
of his visits to his friend and pastor. Stepping behind 
a tree on the very edge of the path by the road-side, 
he soon recognized the deacons form in the rapidly in- 
creasing darkness. If anything more had been nec- 
essary to remove a doubt, a blast blown with his ban- 
dana, must have removed it^ As the good man 
passed the tree behind which Sydney stood, the sud 
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den, loud and prolonged hoot of a neighboring owl 
rang out upon the midnight silence and startled both 
men, unknown to each other. The deacon jumped, 
but the next moment, ashamed of himself, he muttered, 
" Yea Lord, the wicked flee indeed, when no man 
pursueth," and soon after, his form was lost in the 
blackness of the night. 

Then the whipporwill entertained Dr. Ransom with 
his peculiar and fascinating call, while the watcher 
walked carefully about the house, finding no sign of the 
life, he knew so well was throbbing away within its walls. 
Soon after, the lark announced the approach of an- 
other day, and as nothing had been discovered and 
the increasing light in the East proclaimed the rapid 
advent of daylight, Sydney hastened to cross the 
bridge and was soon ready to do justice to the sub- 
stantial cheer, that Mrs. Jackson placed before him 
when he reached her house. 

She kept watch while he eat, and Reube did the 
same upon the entrance from the toll-gate. Dr. Ran- 
som slept soundly all day. Only one incident oc- 
curred, that came near exposing him, and that hap- 
pened upon the third day of his sojourn at Mrs. Jack- 
sons. That afternoon, Marian came over to see Mrs. 
Jackson and sat quite contentedly, listening to the 
talkative old lady, as she ran on in her rambling way; 
though she was secretly trembling, for fear Doctor 
Ransom might give a cough, or make some slight noise 
that would betray his^presence. 

So intent was Mrs. Jackson upon this, that she had 
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not observed that the doctors pocket medicine case 
lay upon the window sill, not far from which Marian 
was seated, and which must have been forgotten by 
him when he went to bed that morning. **Why, Mrs. 
Jackson ? " exclaimed Marian, her eyes dilating with 
astonishment, "how came Doctor Ransom's medicine 
ease on the window sill t ** 

Mrs. Jackson acknowledged afterward that she 
was ** struck all of a heap," but being a woman of 
some resource, she very promptly replied : 

"Bless me, my dear, if that man wasn't so flus- 
trated when he was here to see Mr. Jackson the day 
he went away, that he's gone and left that case right 
here in this house ! Well, well ! when he comes back 
I'll send it to him. Or, will, you take it, my dear, and 
give it to him when he returns ? I know there ain't 
many as'U see him afore you do. Now, don't mind 
what Aunt Jackson says to you, dear, seeing that 
Marian was blushing, and deprecated the idea of 
taking the medicine case. I do wonder what could 
have taken the man away in that kind of a hurry ? " 
said Mrs. Jackson. 

" I am sure I have no idea," answered Marian, 
thoroughly satisfied with Mrs. Jackson's stgry, and not 
caring to aid the old lady's curiosity in regard to her 
lover's affairs. 

Thus the patient watching of Doctor Ransom con- 
tinued, one night after another, with little more than 
the varied hoots of the owl or the earlier singing of 
the sky-lark some mornings than others, until he 
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entered upon his fifth watch. He was beginning to 
waver in his purpose to continue this ten successive 
nights, if necessary ; and having grown avUttle care- 
less by his anxious watching with no result, he was 
drowsily sitting upon an upturned block of wood, just 
opposite the house, and was beginning to nod his head 
every few minutes, when suddenly a creaking door- 
hinge aroused him, with every sense keenly alert. 

Jumping to his feet, he walked rapidly across the 
road, and was just in time to see a female figure come 
out of the house and close the side door carefully be- 
hind her. He drew near enough to see that it was 
Marian, and that she was clad in the loose morning 
wrapper she usually wore in the forenoon, when at 
home. At first he thought she was without shoes, but 
in this he soon perceived that he was mistaken, for she 
had on her slippers. She moved at once to the gate, 
passed through it and started down the road toward 
the bridge, carrying a large key in her hand. Sydney 
was lost in astonishment, but he determined to allow 
nothing to escape him, so he followed her closely, and 
was very soon convinced that she was indeed asleep, 
and was not likely to be disturbed by his attentions, 
if he only exercised reasonable care. 

Oji they went, she was leading now, and he, wil- 
lingly as ever, was ready to follow wherevct she might 
conduct him. The lantern was hastily examined as 
he walked along, and found to be in good condition ; 
nor did the flash he threw occasionally to one side of 
the fair pedestrian, excite the least attention frora her. 
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The great mystery was about to be cleared up at last ! 
His suspicions and those of Professor Ronaldson had 
been well founded. 

Instead of continuing to the bridge, Marian turned 
across the road and approached the mill, while Sydney 
was not more than four feet behind her. Reaching 
the door of the mill, the key was inserted in the lock, 
the bolt flung aside and the door pushed open, when 
she entered, the doctor springing nimbly in past her, 
before she could close it again. 

Doctor Ransom had not worked in the old mill 
seven years without knowing every bin, box and bit 
of machinery on each of the three floors of the estab- 
lishment, and this knowledge now served him well. 
He only occasionally allowed his lantern to flash out 
a dim light, but followed Marian, who started at once 
for the cellar. He would have known that with his eyes 
bandaged, and his face became pale with fright, as he 
thought of some of the dangers to be encountered there. 
As they passed dpwn the steps, Marian in advance, her 
head not quite erect> but more as if she was peering 
cautiously at every step, Sydney wondered whether 
she would remain upon the north side of the cellar 
floor ? Of course, she would never think of attempting 
to cross the sluice that ran through the southwest 
corner of the mill ; the walls being arched over the 
stream where it ran through to join the waters of the 
creek below. 

But he had forgotten ; she was not thinking now ; 
she was a living machine, from which the brain cen- 
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tres of reason and the judgment, had been tempora- 
rily disconnected. Gracious Heavens ! she turns 
toward that fatal corner of the cellar ! She will fall 
into the water ! There is but a narrow plank span- 
ning its angry waters ! 

Sydney Ransom was for a moment deprived of his 
sound judgment by his fear for the girl he loved, and 
he thought he could not look on any longer and see 
her rush to destruction, while he stood by and put 
forth no hand to save her. Dominated by this feel- 
ing, he called " Marian " just as she reached the 
slender plank ; but only once, for then he remembered 
that the somnambulist should be left to the guidance 
of his instincts in the face of a great danger, and he 
controlled himself just as he was about to repeat his call. 

At the mention of her name, Marian hesitated for a 
moment before stepping upon the plank ; then, with 
outstretched hands, she murmured, ** Yes, I come, 
grandpa," and then took the first step upon the dan- 
gerous bridge, while Doctor Ransom found it neces- 
sary to exercise his utmost control to keep himself 
from uttering a loud cry for help. He could only 
stand there as if he were rooted to the spot, while he 
directed the light partly toward her, thus enabling 
him to see her every step upon that narrow plank. 
He stood, however, quite ready to plunge into the 
black water after her, in the event that a false step 
should precipitate her into it ; for he would rather 
perish with her now, than live to recount the terrible 
particulars of her death and his cowardice. 
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There she was, poised above the water, looking like 
a daring rope-walker ; and yet safely she went step by 
step, no sign of fear ; not the least lack of confidence 
in herself. Then the doctor crossed over also, though 
he was glad to light his way during the passage, and 
even then felt relieved when he reached the other 
bank. Marian passed rapidly to that corner of the 
ivall, and going directly to what appeared to be a 
solid stone, about ten by fourteen inches in size, she 
easily lifted the outer shelf away, when the doctor saw 
a box-like cavern exposed to view ; for he did not 
hesitate now to use his lantern, having long since 
learned that she paid no attention to it. It was clear 
that she did not see. Indeed, it was plain enough 
previous to this, that she was not guided by the sense 
of sight, as others are. 

Into this vault Marian now thrust her hand, and 
Sydney opened his eyes wider than ever when he saw 
gold lying within as she withdrew it, and which she at 
once placed in her pocket. And this was the ex- 
planation they had so long sought in vain ! Now he 
would claim his large reward by solving to his be- 
loved's satisfaction, the mystery that had haunted her 
so long. But should he awaken her now, and claim 
the reward of his constancy and devotion ? No ; but 
wait, something troubles her ! She then removed a 
large envelope from the vault, passed her hands over 
it, and held it up before her eyes, as if she was read- 
ing the superscription, and then she placed it back 
again. The stone was next replaced, and then, instead 
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of starting at once across her perilous bridge, she ap- 
parently looked about her, as if she were not quite 
ready to return. 

It was at this moment that Doctor Ransom having 
recovered his equipoise, thought he would make a 
suggestion to her, and see if she would not reveal the 
source of her inspiration ; for un^er these circumstan- 
ces, somnambulists wjll often converse upon the sub- 
ject that is dominating them. And if he should 
arouse her, it would not matter much now, for her 
marvellous work had already been completed. Then 
the Doctor said gently : 

"Who hid the money here, Marian?" 

"Grandfather," she murmured, without the least 
manifestation of surprise at hearing another voice. 

" Did he make the vault ? " he asked. 

" No banks ! and living in such a wild place as this, 
where else can mondy be kept safely ? Yes, I will 
make it myself, and no one shall ever know .... 
but my son .... if he lives," here she hesitated, 
and then placing her hand to her head, she started 
toward the plank while the doctor followed, his fears 
returning once more as she skillfully recrossed the 
slender bridge. Through the barrels and machinery 
she picked her way, now walking rapidly, almost leav- 
ing Sydney behind her ; and so quick was she, that 
he barely escaped being locked in the mill, as she 
passed out the door. Then, with the key in her hand, 
she walked rapidly toward the house, entered the side 
door and closed it carefully behind her, and soon after 
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everything was still, but the quickened beating of 
Doctor Ransom's heart, that would persist in increas- 
ing its rub-a-dub, until he heard it plainly enough 
himself. 

The next question that presented itself to him was, 
whether he ought to awaken the family then, and tell 
them his story, or come back again in the morning and 
do so ? After walking up and down the road % few 
minutes, while he thought it over, he decided to return 
to Jackson's at once, and obtain some sleep himself, 
while Marian was doing the same. He thought it 
would be less injurious to her to take this course. So 
he turned his footsteps toward Jackson's house, with 
a lighter heart than he had felt upon any of his walks 
at the termination of his previous lonely vigils. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



DOCTOR RANSOM EXPLAINS THE MYSTERY. 




''O soon as Doctor Ransom heard Mr. Jackson 
moving about the house in the morning, he 



arose and dressed himself almost as rapidly 
as he was accustomed to do, when called to a patient 
in the dead of night. His work being now finished, 
he was very anxious to present a full report to those 
most interested, of the fortune that his story must 
surely place in their possession. Breakfast was soon 
ready, and then Mrs. Jackson, with a Very natural 
curiosity, wished to know the reason for the Doctor's 
change of programme, as indicated by his return in 
the night, and instead of going to bed this morn- 
ing and sleeping as usual, was now ready to go forth 
where all could see him. 

"Well, Doctor Ransom, you've knocked the very 
victals out o' my mouth with your story ; are you very 
sure that you are well, sir? that the exposure to 
the night air hasn't affected you a bit?" Mrs. 
Jackson asked, with a look of concern upon her 
face. But when the Doctor assured her that it was 
not possible, she arose, and with both hands upon her 
hips, declared that her meal was ended, although she 
had merely tasted her coffee. 
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*' I knowed that old Colonel Riverson like a book, 
I did ; and if ever a man was set in his way, he was 
the man. I always thought his family ought to be 
rich, and God be praised, now they will be, I am 
sure." 

But Sydney Ransom could not listen to Mrs. Jack- 
son very long that morning ; he must away to the in- 
vestigation of the old mill ; nor could he delay long 
enough to go to his office and get his horse and buggy. 
So he started at once on foot, and it did not take him 
long to reach the old covered bridge, as full as he was 
of good news ; and he rapped at the side door of the 
Riverson home just as the family had finished break- 
fast. Ned Riverson came to the door and exclaimed : 

" Sydney Ransom, what in the deuce brings you here 
this time of day. We thought you were far away from 
this place?" 

" Oh, I have some wonderful news for you, Ned, 
that is the reason I am here so early this morning ! " 

Hearing Doctor Ransom's voice, Marian came into 
the sitting room, and greeted her lover with every indi- 
cation of surprise at his presence. In a few minutes 
the other ladies of the family also entered the room 
where Ned and Marian were rapidly questioning the 
Doctor. 

" We did not expect you to return so soon, Sydney. 
You have completely surprised us at this early hour. 
Where is your horse ? " asked Marian. 

''I walked over/' answered Doctor Ransom. At 
this, they all looked at him with additional surpriie. 
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" Yes," said he, " I have quite a story to tell you 
this morning, and when I have finished, you will not 
feel .like continuing your usual occupations for the 
rest of the day." 

**Go on, old fellow, you have a highly intelligent 
and a highly interested audience," said Ned. 

" Well, in the first place, I have not been away at 
all. Every day I have been asleep in Mrs. Jackson's 
little bedroom, while at night I was stationed not very 
far from this house, from bedtime , until daylight. 
You remember asking me to solve the mystery of your 
vexatious habit, Marian?" asked the Doctor, as he 
turned to the young girl. 

"Of course I do, Sydney, but what has all this to do 
with that request ? " she answered. 

** Much indeed, as you will soon see," he continued, 
" and pray, Marian, may I ask if you enjoyed your rest 
last night ? I was really afraid you would take cold." 

Ned looked curiously at his friend, and then said : 

" Sydney, are you real sure that you are perfectly 
well? Ton. my word I have my doubts about it, from 
the way you talk." 

Marian was about to make a similar remark, when 
the Doctor resumed : 

" You will soon see for yourselves whether I am a 
trifle out of my head or not, though to tell the truth, 
I was not quite certain at one time last night, that my 
eyes were not beholding the baseless fabric of a dream. 
To make a beginning, let me ask Marian to look in 
the pocket of h^^r dress, for he perceived that it was 
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the one she had worn during her midnight walk. With 
feelings of mingled indignation and astonishment, 
Marian complied with his request, and drew forth four 
gold coins. 

" Have you changed your profession for that of a 
wizard,. Doctor Ransom ? " asked Aunt Betsey. 

" Why, you have only increased the mystery, instead 
of clearing it up, as I asked you to do," said Marian, 
in reproachful tones. 

" I have only turned wizard temporarily, Aunt 
Betsey. My work in that line will soon be ended, but 
now I want every one of you to go with me over to 
the mill, where I will conclude my explanation, and 
which I have reason to believe will be satisfactory to 
you all. Please bring a large basket with you, Ned ! ** 
added Doctor Ransom. 

With many protestations as to the folly of the visit 
and other excuses, the family did at last accompany 
him across the road to the mill. Ned carried a half 
bushel basket, though for what purpose was not very 
clear to him, he declared laughingly. 

Doctor kansom, however, preserved through it all a 
dignified demeanor, suitable to the importance of the 
information he was about to impart to this family. 
The mill had been an hour or so in motion, and the 
wheat 4nd rye was passing down into their respective 
hoppers, while the rattle and jar of the machinery, as 
it pursued its untiring though intelligent work, met 
them as they crossed the threshold. The miller was 
naturally surprised at this early visit by the entire 
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family, and followed them curiously as they descended 
into the cellar, Doctor Ransom leading the way. When 
they reached the plknk bridge across the sluice, the 
doctor told the ladies to remain on that side (a useless 
warning, no doubt, for not one would have attempted 
Its passage) while Ned and he crossed over. 

Still wondering what kind of nonsense Doctor Ran- 
som was now engaged in, the ladies waited impatiently 
for further developments. Nor had they long to 
wait. The doctor walked straight to the corner of 
the wall, and at once removed the stone that he had 
seen .Marian lift out from its place the night before, 
when all could see the secret receptacle beyond. 

An exclamation of astonishment burst from the 
lips of all, while Prudence became unusually excited. 

When Doctor Ransom next put his liand into the 
iron box, and withdrew it again well filled with glitter- 
ing gold coins, Ned attempted to execute an Indian 
war dance, and with a whoop, leaped across the sluice 
without the aid of the bridge, and seizing Madaix.. 
about the waist, said : 

" Now, you won't have to worry any more, Sis. By 
George, there's enough for all of us in there ! " and 
the happy and excited fellow could hardly be quieted 
for several minutes. 

Prudence at once demanded of Doctor Ransom^ 
how he was able to restore them to their own in so 
fortiiituous a manner. 

•*Now, I am sure," said she, "that I was right 
(vhen I insisted that my father did not die a poos 
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man ! And here is a document of some kind from 
him, as I live ! " as Doctor Ransom handed her the 
packet of papers he had just removed from the vault. 
" Yes, now I can understand it. Poor man, he wanted 
to surprise us. And I have often thought hard of 
him for leaving us so poor, and have been worried 
ftearly to death by this mortgage and other similar 
troubles.*' Then overcome by her feelings she sat 
down and wept, while Mrs. Riverson and Marian 
made every effort to comfort her. 

She very soon comforted them by saying, that it 
was joy and repentance that caused her to weep for 
having so often upbraided her kind father. 

In the rneantime Ned had obtained a meal sack, 
thinking it better than the basket, and Doctor Ransom 
was rapidly clearing the vault of its precious con- 
tents. When at last it was all in the sack, which was 
a strong one, Ned declared it would weigh nearly a 
hundred pounds. 

" But you ought to know that we are dying with 
curiosity to know how you discovered this, Sydney," 
said Marian. 

" I had almost forgotten that in the pleasure and 
excitement it has afforded me," he answered. Then 
he narrated the history of his strange adventure. 

** Poor John," said Mrs. Riverson, sweetly. " What 
a pity he did not live to see this day ? " 

** I am mighty glad of this discovery for your sake, 
Mary Riverson," said Aunt Betsey ; " and, I will say 
furtheri that it's the strangest case, and more interest* 
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ing to us, than any a/^are ever likely to hear of again, 
and you'll have the right kind of a husband, Marian. 
He is worth having, and, perhaps, you will remember 
that I always said so ? I want to shake hands with 
you, Doctor Ransom, for this little bit of work : " 
which little request was modestly complied with on 
the spot. 

The miller had long since returned to the upper 
floors to look after his grists, but with his head so full 
of the mysterious things he had seen and heard that he 
was not likely to sleep soundly, for a week at least. 
Doctor Ransom then approached Marian again, and 
said : 

" Have you then no reward or praise for my agency 
in this, Marian ? Or do you still think I have made 
false accusations against you ? Did you not ask me 
to explain this curious freak that has plagued you so 
long ? " 

"Yes, Doctor Ransom," exclaimed Prudence Riv- 
erson before Marian could answer, " rtiy heart has long 
been a stranger to sentiment, as you probably know, but 
I think Marian could hardly lavish too much love upon 
you, to repay you for these five nights of weary watch- 
mg. 

" Heigh ho ! as I live, if Prudence isn't getting 
young and sentimental again. I wouldn't have be- 
lieved it, that I wouldn't. But now, like as not some 
old soldier will turn up, and marry her one of these 
fine days," said Aunt Betsey laughingly. 

*' I never thought you had much dignity, Betsey 
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Claybank," said Prudence with severity, ** but I really 
did give you credit for more sense." 

**Come, aunties, no quarreling upon such a happy 
occasion as this," said Ned. Doctor Ransom was 
waiting for Marian *s reply, while the others were talk- 
ing, and now they both walked to another part of the 
cellar, where with heightened color she thanked him 
for his efforts to carry out her wishes, and said she 
would try to forget his stories concerning her. And 
unless he should have misgivings about having a wife 
who was addicted to such queer pranks, and wished 
to discontinue the engagement, she would do her best 
to reward him. 

"It will bean easy matter for you to reward me, 
Marian," said Sydney in a low tone. " To live the rest 
of my life with you for a companion and counselor, 
will be a recompense, dearest, far beyond anything I 
could possibly deserve ! " 

" I am afraid you place too high a value upon me, 
Sydney," she answered. 

Doctor Ransom glanced toward the rest of the 
party at that moment, and observing that Ned was 
trying to get the sack upon his shoulder, while the 
ladies were intently watching him, he suddenly and 
/ikillfully clasped Marian in his arms and pressed 
several kisses upon her rosy lips ; much to her confu- 
sion, but perhaps to her secret delight. 

The rest of the party did not notice thi? little by- 
play of the lovers. 

But Ned now had the sack upon his shoulders and 
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was starting up-stairs, followed ty the whole party. 
Doctor Ransom assisted Mrs. Riverson, whose heart 
was now giving her a little more trouble, in consequence 
of the excitement, and pleasure of the last half hour. 

On the first floor the sack must 'be weighed, and it 
pulled down the beam at seventy-five pounds ; and 
the two men working in the mill looked on with won- 
dering eyes, and must needs heft the pile, before Ned 
could proceed to the house with it. 

Upon reaching the dining room, the table was 
cleared off, and the sack of gold poured out upon it, 
and then all but Aunt Prudence — who seated herself 
at once and began to read her father's letter — engaged 
in the delightful task of counting their treasure. 

Ned proposed that it should be placed in piles con- 
taining one thousand dollars each. In the midst of 
this work, into which even Mrs. Riverson h^d entered 
with spirit, the outer door opened and the Deacon 
entered. As he gazed upon the busy family arranging 
and counting the various coins, his eyes grew more 
and more prominent ; while Ned, too busy to look up, 
continued monotonously his count of "ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, forty-five, fifty, fifty-five, sixty, seventy, 
eighty, ninety, ninety-five, one hundred." 

" I hope I am not intruding, Mrs. Riverson," said the 
Deacon. " Has it been raining gold along the Wissa- 
hickon to-day, that you have so much of it ? " 

Mrs. Riverson then told him the whole story, and 
his astonishment increased as she proceeded, and at 
the conclusion, he 
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" The Lord is good indeed, Mrs. Riverson ! Blessed 
be His holy name ! I am rejoiced for your sake s. 
Now, I think I can understand the ghost I saw on the 
bridge the night of the storm, when your mill was so 
badly damaged, three years ago. I never told any one 
but Mr. Butler about it, and I think he believed I had 
only been frightened, and had not really seen any- 
thing. You must have been the ghost, Marian t " Of 
course, the Deacon had to tell them all about it, and 
Matian could only deny all knowledge of the affair. 

Now the counting was ended, and there lay nine- 
teen piles, containing one thousand dollars each, and 
one containing five hundred and seventy-five dollar.s. 
That same afternoon Ned and Doctor Ransom took 
the gold to the bank in Manayunk and deposited it, 
feeling that it would have been very unsafe to keep 
such a sum of money at home. 

Aunt Prudence was now very anxious to read to the 
family the letters which she had found in the packet. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



COLONEL RIVERSON'S LETTER. 



HE letter that proved so interesting to Pru- 
dence Riverson, was from her father, and 
read as follows : 

" WissAHiCKON, October, 1840. 

" To My Children^ John and Prudence Riverson^ 
or their Children : 

" As you will, my dear children, learn the secret of 
this vault when you find this letter, a few words of ex- 
planation in regard to it will no doubt interest you. 
When I returned to this home at the close of our 
Revolutionary struggle, I found this part of the coun- 
try — although so close to the city — very wild and 
lonely. Banks were not so numerous then as they are 
now, even if one felt like trusting them implicitly, 
which I confess I cannot do. Living then in this 
lonely place, and being averse to trusting all my money 
in the hands of men I did not know, I soon saw the 
necessity for some safe and secret place where my ac- 
cumulations would be safe from all the attempts of 
robbers. Therefore it was, that in the year 1800 I 
constructed this receptacle myself, taking out the 
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stones, and cutting the outer plate to fit accurately as 
a door, working in the middle of the night when your 
mother was asleep in the house. The iron box I ha«l 
made by a blacksmith in the city, who never saw me 
before or since, and I set it in its place and gave it the 
finishing touches, the very night I brought it home. 

" From that time I began to keep my surplus money 
there, so you see it has long been in use by your 
father. While I entertained the strongest hopes for 
the future of my country in the early part of this cen- 
tury, I will confess to you now, that in 1837 I began 
to lose faith in the stability of our prosperity, if not of 
our Government itself. It seemed to me that extrava- 
gance had taken possession of our people. The man- 
ner of living and dress, such as our fathers and 
mothers were well satisfied with before and during the 
Revolution, could no longer satisfy these reckless 
youngsters, who, in their mad zeal to outstrip their 
fathers, even while I write, are talking of sending mes- 
sages hundreds of miles over wires, by means of elec- 
tricity ; surrounded by such evidences of the degene- 
racy of my countrymen, can you wonder that I tremble 
for .the future welfare of my children, and their 
children ? 

" With such influences all about them, I feared that 
my children would also become infected with these 
new and extravagant ideas of life! Troubled by 
these thoughts, and especially by that which raised 
within me the fear that you might become poor, after 
I had left you rich — by reason of your inexperience 
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and inability to preserve what I ha'd accumulated— I 
began to consider plans to guard you against such a 
future calamity. Believing that I have succeeded in 
so arranging it that you will not need to spend the 
evening of your lives in poverty, I have only to ask 
your forgiveness for adopting a plan, which may im- 
pose upon you a struggle with adversity for a few 
years, leading you at last, it may be, to believe that 
you are poor, and that your father was not the rich 
man his neighbors reported him to be. 

" If, when you should read these lines, the remem- 
brance of the trials of poverty should be strong within 
you, I pray your forgiveness, because it was no un- 
kindness toward you that caused me to provide for 
you in this manner. I was only fearful that you would 
not know the value of money, and might fritter it 
away in a few years, and be left in your old age as re- 
spectable paupers ; pensioners upon the scanty bounty 
of some of the other members of the Riverson family, 
all of whom, thank God, have always been able to 
take care of themselves. And I hope and pray, that 
my children may not be the first to impair that honor- 
able record of our family. 

" If you have suffered from financial perplexities, 
remember that in the future you will at least know 
how to care for and appreciate the money I have left 
you. But do not believe that your dear old father did 
not love you and care for you ? Having finally de- 
termined upon this plan, I did not wish to commit all 
my wealth to one venture. For this reason it was 
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that I placed twenty thousand dollars in this vault, 
and as anotlier contingency, and not wishing so much 
money to lay idle for years, I deposited this year with 
the firm of Trexel, Lorgan & Co., in the city, another 
sum of fifty thousand dollars, which they are to invest 
and increase as much as they can, for a term of fifteen 
years. At the end of this period, Mr. Lorgan, to 
whose personal care I committed this trust, is to open 
the sealed letter of instructions, and turn over to the 
family to whom it belongs, and whose name he will 
learn for the first time upon reading said letter, the 
money and its accumulated earnings. 

•* Mr. Lorgan is the youngest member of the firm, 
and for that reason is most likely to live during the 
period of this trust. I secretly investigated his habits 
and character, until I became convinced that he was 
a banker who could be trusted, if one such remained 
in our distracted country. My experience with the 
banks during the year 1837, has made me unusually 
cautious in regard to them. Mr. Lorgan did not know 
me, nor would I give him my name, But I did require 
him, upon oath, to promise that he would not read the 
sealed instructions until the fifteen years had expired. 
Or, in one other event, which was as follows: Know- 
ing John's loyalty to my wishes, I informed him, as he 
will remember, that if svt any time during the following 
fifteen years the family should be unduly pressed for 
money, by any unforeseen emergency after my death, 
he should call upon Mr. Lorgan, of the firm of Trexel, 
Lorgan &- Co., in the city, and say to him that he was 
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empowered by his father, now dead, to teninnat 
Trust No. 9, which he had placed in his hands ii 
1840. 

" Mr. Lorgan will then be authorized to read the in- 
structions he received from me, and which otherwise 
were to remain unread until the year 1855 ; and then 
^you will find money enough from this source alone, to 
keep you in affluence the rest of your days. I am 
confident that my son, John, will accept unquestioned 
my right to impose these conditions upon my family, 
and will not interfere with the execution of the trust 
for the time specified, unless circumstances should 
really require him to do so. As none -of you know 
anything of the secret vault previous to this, an ac- 
count of it with a full description of its location, will 
be found with the sealed papers I placed in Mr. Lor- 
gan's hands ; it being my intention, that the discovery 
of either treasure must necessarily bring the other to 
light. Unless this was the case, I should be afraid 
that my caution might overreach itself, and you remain 
in ignorance of your wealth, only to be discovered and 
enjoyed at last by your descendants, or perhaps by 
strangers, after your other small patrimony had been 
taken from you. 

" I am convinced that in this way you will learn the 
value of money, and knowing the ability of the mill to 
maintain you in a simple, but comfortable manner for 
this period of time, I have not hesitated to give yau 
this instruction, even after my death. At present, I 
believe in the wisdom of the provision I am making for 
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your future comfort ; but if time should prove by any 
means that I was mistaken, then look as kindly as you 
can upon your ancestor, who desired that you should 
follow in the honorable path he endeavored to tread 
during his stay upon earth, and who wished to con- 
tinue his care .of his loved ones, even after his death. 

** You will also find my last will and testament en- 
closed in this package, which is simple and just. It 
was drawn up by a lawyer in the city who is now no 
more, but his own and the signatures of the witnesses 
thereto, can all be verified. And now, my children, in 
conclusion, let me beg of you to so conduct yourselves 
through life, that when you come to die, you may be 
sincerely mourned by your friends and neighbors. 
For John, I wish a long life and an honorable career ; 
and after him, through his little son Ned, I trust the 
Riverson's honorable name may continue to be re- 
ferred to with pride for generations yet to come. 

" To my granddaughter, Marian, whom I love dearly, 
I would say : if you will some day make an honorable 
man as good a wife, as your dear mother has been to 
your father, you will deserve i\it commendations of 
every Riverson, and will thus prove yourself to be 
that noblest of Gods creatures, a perfect woman. 

"Your affectionate father and grandfather, 

" Jacob Riverson." 

Upon the conclusion of the letter. Prudence could 
scarcely articulate her words distinctly. Mrs. River- 
son, whose tears had long been coursing over her 
cheeks, sobbed audibly when the closing sentences, 
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which gave her such strong praise, were read. At the 
end Marian threw her arms about her mother's neck 
and kissing her fondly, declared that she would be 
satisfied if her husband woufd ever award her such 
praise as that ! Aunt Betsey aroused them very soon 
from the depths of their feelings. 

** Well, I always knew the Colonel thought lots of his 
family. But I can't say that I think he always showed 
it in the very best way. But you'r all right now, and 
it is quite plain that the good old man loved you 
dearly, so what more could we ask ? and now some of 
you must go to the city to sec Mr. Lorgan," she con- 
cluded. 

Doctor Ransom and Ned both agreed with Aunt 
Betsey, that this was the next step to take, in the se- 
ries of events now demanding their attention ; and as 
Prudence saw no ground of objection, it was soon 
agreed that they should pay Mr. Lorgan a visit the 
next morning, and, after some further discussion it was 
also decided, that Aunt Betsey must accompany them, 
as well as Doctor Ransom. 

But Doctor Ransom begged to be excused, saying 
that his work was ended when the discovery was 
made, and then called their attention to the fact that 
Mrs. Riverson should not be left alone, after the ex- 
citement throughout the neighborhood, occasioned by 
these strange discoveries. 

Marian gravely insisted that she must remain with 
her mother, while Ned, as the grandson and only male 
member of the family, must represent then^ all, aided 
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by the efficient support Aunt Prudence and Aunt Bet- 
sey could give him. 

Such an unusual event as that which had just trans- 
pired could not remain unknown to the general pub- 
lic. The deposit of such a large sum of money in the 
bank at Manayunk, which was not denied by the offi- 
cers of that institution, only added to the interest 
manifested on every hand. Upon the day of the re- 
moval of the money from the vault, many of the near- 
est neighbors came to the mill to look at the secret 
box which had so long concealed this great sum of 
money. Their friends came to congratulate them up- 
on their sudden good fortune ; and many came also 
who could scarcely be classed among their friends. 

Even Mr. Grace called that evening, to express his 
gratification at their improved prospects. After he 
had taken a look at the vault and had heard the miller 
describe in his extravagant manner the wonders of 
Doctor Ransom's watch ; and how Marian had walked 
across the water while the plank was on its edge, walk- 
ing only on tip-toe ; then he returned to the house and 
expatiated for half an hour to Mrs. Riverson upon the 
wonderful things that God could do for his people. 
He also offered his services freely, in case any legal 
matters needed attention, and hoped they regarded 
him as a friend ; for he was conscious that he had 
always felt the keenest interest in their welfare. 

How could Mrs. Riverson withstand such tender 
evidences of proffered kindness ? No, she could not, 
and if Ned had not returned just then, it is impossi- 
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ble to say what Mrs. Riverson might not have em- 
powered Mr. Grace to do for her. 

Ned did not feel very friendly toward him, and was 
not backward about letting him know it, much to his I 

mother's distress. But he told Mr. Grace the greatest \ 

favor he could now do them, was to present the note \ 

held by Judge Howard, and secure payment therefore, 
and withdraw all legal proceedings. The crestfallen 
gentleman took his leave soon after, promising to meet ' 

Ned at the bank in a couple of days and receive the 
money. This was carried out at the time appointed, 
and when the old mill was free once more, Ned was a 
happy fellow, indeed. 

While he was in Manayunk, Ned received the con-- 
gratulations of his friends with the same hearty good 
feeling and thankfulness, that had ever characterized 
his intercourse with his friends and neighbors. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE VISIT TO TREXEL, LORGAN & CO. 

|ED RIVERSON, accompanied by his Aunt 
Prudence and his Aunt Betsey, walked down 
Third street the next morning, until they 
came to the banking house of Trexel, Lorgan & Co. 
They entered the front room, where men were hurry- 
ing in and out as if they only had another half hour to 
live — so Aunt Betsey said — and found half a dozen 
men behind the high counters, which had iron rail- 
ings on top of them, that effectually protected the 
officials of the bank, and their tempting display of gold 
and notes, from the chance depredations of any evil- 
minded visitor. 

Stepping up to the first window in the railing, be- 
hind which an elderly and benevolent-looking gentle- 
man was engaged, Ned asked if Mr. Lorgon was in, 
and whether he could see him. , 

" He is in his private office, I believe, sir. What 
name did you say ? " 

" Mr. Ned Riverson, if you please, sir ? " responded 
Ned. 

In a moment or two the messenger boy returned 
saying that Mr. Lorgan would see him, and at once 
conducted the party into that gentleman's presence. 
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" I am delighted to see you, ladies," said Mr. Lor- 
gan, shaking the hand of each in turn. " And you are 
also well, I hope, Ned," he soon added. 

"Yes, indeed, Mr, Lorgan, we are all particularly 
well just now. Good fortune will do wonders for any 
human being," said Ned. 

" I can truly rejoice with you, my young friend, over 
any good fortune that may have waited upon you. If 
I can be of any assistance to you, please do not hesi- 
tate to command me," returned Mr. Lorgan. "You 
are looking remarkably well. Miss Claybank, I am 
very sorry our acquaintance ended with our ride in 
the stage that day. I trust it will be different in the 
future ? No doubt Mr. Ti otter drives the stage down 
the pike every morning." 

" Dear me, yes, Mr. Lorgan. I don't know whether 
I could endure it in my lonely home at Barren Hill, 
if I didn't see Mr. Trotter going by every day. But 
I am sure Ned is anxious to ask you some questions, 
sir, and I will not take up all your time," said Aunt 
Betsey, in conclusion. 

" I shall be glad to answer them, Ned, if I can," 
said Mr. Lorgan, turning toward him. 

" Thank you, sir. May I ask you then, Mr. Lorgan, 
whether an old man came to you sometime during the 
year 1840, who refused to give you his name, and yet 
insisted that you should take charge of fifty thousand 
dollars for a period of fifteen years for him ? " 

Mr. Lorgan's face lighted up at once. Pleasure 
and the greatest astonishment were surely depicted 
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there, and without a word from him, his visitors knew 
that Ned had spoken the truth. "And did he require you 
upon oath, to promise that you would not read the in- 
structions he left with you until the end of that period, 
unless his son should appear and make himself known 
to you by exhibiting a knowledge of this transaction, 
which would then justify you in opening the sealed 
package, and perhaps in terminating the trust ? " 

" All that you have said, my young friend, is true ; 
but I am amazed that any other person should be in 
possession of these facts," said Mr. Lorgan. 

" That old gentleman was my grandfather, Colonel 
Jacob Riverson, Mr. Lorgan ; and we will be able to 
satisfy you fully upon that point, I think," said Ned. 

**I am already convinced of that, my friends. 
From the day I rode down the pike in company with 
Miss Claybank, I have had suspicions that my un- 
known visitor on that occasion was no other than 
Colonel Riverson. I had been looking for evidence 
as to who this money belonged to, upon that very trip. 
And if I could have seen a portrait of your father, 
Miss Riverson, I should have known him at once. But 
how did you come into possession of these facts ? I 
am most anxious to hear your story," said Mr. Lorgan. 

Then Ned related to the astonished banker all that 
had transpired during the past week, not omitting an 
account of the gold that Marian had found from time 
to time for several years. Occasionally Prudence or 
Aunt Betsey would add a word or two to Ned's ac- 
count, and as he came to Doctor Ransom's descrip- 
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tion of Marian's midnight walk, her visit to the vault 
and the passage of the narrow plank, Mr. Lorgnn 
arose and walked rapidly around the room, strangely 
excited for him. He was even uncivil to one ot the 
clerks, who knocked at the door at that moment with 
the information, that a gentleman wanted to see him. 

When Ned's recital was ended, he handed Mr. Lor- 
gan his grandfather's letter, which that gentleman at 
once began to read, making occasional exclamations 
of astonishment as he proceeded. 

" There can be no doubt about it,*' he said, as he 
finished reading the letter, and returned it to Ned. But 
now I have sometning to confess," continued Mr. 
Lorgan, looking at his friends seriously. • **What 
made me so anxious about the ownership of this 
Trust No. Nine — as we call it in the bank — for several 
years past, was the fact that a little before I met Miss 
Claybank, I discovered that I had lost in some unac- 
countable manner the package of sealed instructions 
that the colonel had placed in my hands, for the pur- 
pose of explaining everything when the proper time 
arrived. I knew, of course, that the time had not ex- 
pired, although that fact failed to comfort me under 
the circumstances. This made me fearful that I 
would never be able to discover the rightful owners, 
and yet being bound by my oath, I did not know how 
to verify my suspicions in regard to your family, and 
was, in consequence, often much distressed about it. 
Just think, that owing to your brother's sudden 
and peculiar death. Miss Riverson, you might never 
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have known of these two treasures, were it not for the 
leraarkable performance of that dear girl! It is 
truly wonderful ! 1 never should h^ve believed it 
possible. How could she know of that vault ? Is it 
possible that her grandfather could have told her of 
it when she was very young ? " asked Mr. Lorgan. 

" No, sir ; I hardly think that is probable," said 
Prudence. " I also have a confession to mak^, Mr. 
Lorgan ; one that I am ashamed of, but which these 
late developments seem to require of mc. I hope 
that you will pardon the breach of good manners of 
which I was guilty upon the occasion to which I 
refer. I happen to know where your lost papers are, 
Mr. Lorgan ! " 

" Will these surprises never cease, ladies ? It seems 
impossible that you should be able to give me thai in- 
formation. Miss Riverson. Pray, explain ! " asked Mr. 
Lorgan, with great interest. 

** I will do so, Mr. Lorgan, although the recital will 
cause my cheeks to burn. You remember when you 
so kindly invited us to your house the night of the 
concert ? " 

" Very well, of course, Miss Riverson, and we en- 
joyed it exceedingly," said Mr. Lorgan. 

" In the room to which I was assigned, there hap- 
pened to be a very elegant and yet a very old piece 
of furniture, which appeared to contain nothing but 
some writing materials. With the curiosity of my 
sex I began to look over this case, an 1 finding the 
drawers empty, was led to open one after another 
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until I found one drawer opening into another through 
the side, and in that you will find the package of papers 
you have lost ; for I saw it there that evening, and 
knew niy father's writing at a glance." 

" Bless my soul," said Mr. Lorgan, interrupting her. 
** I see it all now. That piece of furniture was for- 
merly in this room, and it was here when your father 
came to see me that day. How strange to come about 
in this way ! I really think wonders will never cease 
in this world." 

" You will easily understand why I could not men- 
tion this discovery to you before, Mr. Lorgan, and 
although it was to me a very mysterious occurrence, I 
cannot say that I expected a result of this kind to 
follow it ! That I did n.;t have any base motive in 
my curiosity, is the only excuse I can offer for my 
conduct, Mr. Lorgan," said Prudence Riverson, with 
considerable humiliation evinced by her manner, 

" I hope you will not be distressed by that. Miss 
Riverson, Do not give it a second thought, for I am 
truly glad your curiosity prompted you to make the 
discovery. I will send my chief clerk to the house at 
once, if you will be so kim^ as to give him definite in- 
structions," said Mr, Lorgan. 

This request Prudence at once complied with, and 
the clerk at once left the bank to obtain the papers 

" Now, Mr. Lor(:;an, if you will be so kind, we 
would like to have you tell us about my father ; when 
he visited you, and placed this money in your hands," 
said Prudence. 
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" Certainly, you have a right to that, and I will 
cheerfully describe our interview as faithfully as I 
can. One morning in the month of October, 1840, I 
was summoned by Mr. Trexel, Sr., the head of the 
firm, to his private office and was there introduced to 
a very old gentleman, who wished to transact some 
peculiar business with the bank, and yet he wished to 
deal personally with me, the junior partner. Altogether, 
I took him to be a man who intended to look after 
his affairs to the last, and who would brook no interfer- 
ence with his plans. Naturally enough, I desired to 
know his name, but that he promptly refused to disclose, 
and this astonished me not a little. Then he informed 
me that he had selected our bank to transact his busi- 
ness with, because he had arrived at the conclusion, 
after a patient investigation, that it was conducted 
upon sound business principles, and that the mem- 
bers of the firm were not infected with the extrava- 
gant follies of the day. Although he admitted that 
his confidence in banking institutions had been nearly 
destroyed since the crisis of 1837, he relied sufficiently 
upon his own judgment, to place in our hands a con- 
siderable financial trust, if we would accede to his con- 
ditions. He wished to place in our hands the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars, for us to invest and increase all 
we possibly could during a period of fifteen years. It was 
his desire to provide beyond any contingency for the in- 
terests of his family, and yet for their welfare, he wished 
them to consider themselves poor during this period, 
or as much of that, as might remain after his death. 
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I know how easily young people are ruined by the 
knowledge that they will be provided for-by the wealth 
of their parents/ he said, * and I deplore sudh tenden- 
cies. We were not used to them, and did not encourage 
such extravagant notions in the colonial days. I wish 
my family to be worthy of its past history/ he said vei \ 
proudly. * And for this reason I wish to arrange it s 
they will not find themselves rich until a certain num- 
ber of years have elapsed, and during this period, they 
will have an opportunity to show the kind of metal 
that is in them.' 

" He expected us to pay ourselves a fair commis- 
sion for our trouble, and wished to place in my hands 
a package of papers containing full instructions as to 
the name of his family, and the disposition to be made 
of the money, at the end of the designated period. 
He purposed informing his son before his death, that 
if any time previous to the year 1855, the family 
should become straightened for means by reason of 
any calamity or unusual circumstances, he was to apply 
to me saying only, that I was to open the papers relat- 
ing to Trust Number Nine, when I would be authorized 
to do so. In such event, I could also tei'minate the 
trust and pay over the money to the designated heirs. 
I must confess that the whole propositiofi seemed a 
strange one to me, and I was not particularly anxious 
to enter into the transaction ; but the old gentleman 
flattered our house so skillfully, pointing out the fact 
that it was an honor to be thus designated for such a 
trust ; that it would make a considerable addition to 
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our working capital, and would show in the end that 
we were sound, and thoroughly reliable, that he pur- 
suaded me. 

"Pleasure beamed from his countenance as I told 
him we would do as he wished, and he grasped my 
hand and thanked me warmly. Then I received the 
package he had already prepared, took the oath which 
he insisted upon administering himself, and placed 
the papers in my desk, although I was under the im- 
pression that I had placed them in our vault. This 
is indeed the identical package I could not find when, 
two years after, I thought of looking at it more care- 
fully," as a clerk opened the door and handed it to 
Mr. Lorgan, stating that it was easily found from the 
directions giv^n by Miss Riverson. 

** And here," continued Mr. Lorgan, " is a letter ad- 
dressed to you, enclosed with the one to me, which 
also contains a description of the secret vault, and how 
to find it, now rendered unnecessary by Miss Mari- 
an's remarkable faculty. I must have placed the 
package in that drawer after marking it as you see 
there below, * Relating to Trust Number Nine,* and 
thinking I had placed it in the vault, as we usually do 
all such papers, I forgot all about that when I came to 
look for it. 

" No doubt you can easily imagine how I felt about 
the loss, and how many hunts I have had after the 
missing papers, which you found so strangely. I often 
wondered what I should do if the old man's son should 
suddenly appear, and tell me what his father 
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had instructed him to say. Under such circum- 
stances I knew I should cut a sorry figure without the 
papers to refer to. It began to haunt me, and it was 
then I met Miss Claybank in the stage, while I was 
very much disturbed in mind over the affair. But after 
she had talked to me awhile about Colonel Riverson 
and his family, it seemed to flash upon me as an in- 
spiration, that he might have been my unknown visitor 

" After meeting Miss Claybank, every interview with 
your family seemed to confirm my suspicions, and 
then I saw why the son had never called upon me to 
ask for the termination of the trust, when I had every 
reason to believe that you needed money. Yet, I did 
not know how to be sure of it, and there was my oath 
in the way and the period not ended ; so what could 
I do but await the disclosures that time might bring 
about? My story is nearly ended, ladies, and I have 
little more to say. I see, however, that the letter to 
you in my package is about like the one you found in 
the vault, and which I read half an hour ago. Our busi- 
ness has been prosperous, and Trust No. Nine has 
participated in the general prosperity." 

Here Mr. Lorgan touched a bell and requested the 
messenger boy who responded, to send Mr. paker to 
him. In a moment that gentleman entered the room. 

"Mr. Baker," said he, "please to give me the 
present value of Trust No. Nine ? " 

In a few minutes Mr. Baker returned and informed 
him, that the total amount was one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 
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"Good gracious," exclaimed Aunt Betsey, ** what 
will they do with so muchlmoney, Mr. Lorgan? And 
to think that when we were riding down the Ridge 
together, and were talking about the perplexi- 
ties of Colonel Riverson's family that had been 
left without means, that you had so much money be- 
longing to them, and without either of us knowing it ? 
It goes altogether ahead of my experience ! " 

" Yes, it is wonderful. Miss Claybank ! But now I 
am ready whenever you are. Miss Riverson, to turn 
over the money and bonds, and advise you in regard 
to its safety in the future," said Mr. Lorgan. 

'*We have much to thank you for, Mr. Lorgan, but 
we have transacted enough business to-day. Very 
soon we will see you about the formal transfer. Now 
we must return home and tell Mary and Marian the 
good news. Good-bye, Mr. Lorgan, and may God bless 
you ; for you are indeed a man whose word is as good as 
his bond," said Prudence, warmly. 

** You do me too much honor, Miss Riverson," said 
Mr. Lorgan, in respons:e. 

At this moment, as they were about to leave, a 
gentleman was ushered into the room to see Mr. Lor- 
gan. The stranger looked sharply at Prudence River- 
son, and the next moment advanced toward her with 
extended hand. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

HE gentleman who entered was apparently 
about fifty years of age, a little above medium 
height, well-dressed, having a general air of 
neatness about him, and he had a face that would 
serve as a passport to the hearts of those with whom 
he might come in contact. As he advanced toward 
Prudence Riverson, he said : 

" Although nearly twenty-five years have passed, I 
believe I am not mistaken. You are certainly Pru- 
dence Riverson — thM was ? " spoken inquiringly. 

" Yes, and I am still Prudence Riverson, Richard 
Lester, for I knew you the moment you entered that 
door." 

Then the two old friends shook hands cordially, 
while Ned and Aunt Betsey, with significant looks at 
each other, accompanied, it must be confessed upon 
the part of Ned, by some grimaces that were more 
suggestive than elegant, drew off to one corner of the 
room, where Mr. Lorgan joined them, all three recog- 
nizing the .possibility that the conclusion of the 
romance of Prudence Riverson's life was at hand, if 
they could judge from her great interest in the gen- 
tleman who had just greeted her. 
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"I have known . Mr. Lester for years," said Mr. 
Lorgan to Ned and Aunt Betsey, ** and I admire and 
love him for his large heart and devotion to what he 
believes is right. I am astonished to see that he is an 
old friend of Miss Riverson's. Is it possible that he 
was once her lover, Miss Claybank ? " he asked. 

" There is no doubt about it, sir ; for I happen to 
know very well when Prudence Riverson sent him 
away in her pride. She did love him then, and it 
looks very much to me, judging from appearances, 
that she hasn't forgotten it yet," said Aunt Betsey. 

It was now very amusing to these friends to watch 
Mr. Lester and Prudence, who had dropped into two 
chairs, with their backs toward the other inmates of 
the room, and were now sp engaged in conversation 
they seemed unaware of the presence of a third per- 
son in the room. Mr. Lorgan, with a merry twinkle 
in his eyes, remarked : 

" I think I will remmd them of our presence. Miss 
Claybank, for I may yet be obliged to transact some 
business here to-day. This room is not usually given 
up to affairs of the heart." 

" I don't wonder a bit that you should say that, Mr. 
Lorgan. But won't I have some fun with Prudence 
after we get home ? Oh, no ! And you know, Ned, 
there's no sentimental nonsense about your Aunt Pru- 
dence ! " said Betsey, speaking ironically to that 
young gentleman, and shaking her finger jestingly at 
Prudence. 

'* Mn Lester, I am very glad to lee you, and to 
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know that you are an old acquaintance of Miss River- 
son's," said ^Mr. Lorgan, advancing to where the 
couple were seated. 

*' Why, how do you do, Mr. Lorgan ? You will ex- 
cuse me to day, I hope ? I knew Miss Riverson many 
years ago. I was very agreeably astonished to meet 
her here, and it revived the olden times so strongly 
within me, I confess that I quite forgot where I was, 
and who I came to see,'* said Mr. Lester, smiling. 

" Mr. Lester is an old friend of mine. Miss River- 
son," said Mr. Lorgan, '*and he has met Doctor 
Monroe upon several occasions, whein they did' not 
have all the time for conversation they desired." 

"That is true enough, Mr. Lorgan, for Doctor 
Monroe is a man after my own heart. He is always 
ready to heed the cry of the down-trodden and op- 
pressed. Nor does he confine himself to words alone. 
Actions follow with him, as naturally as rain succeeds 
the balmy breezes from the south," said Mr. Lester, 
heartily. 

" I have just be^n telling Mr. Lester all about these 
strange experiences of ours. He worked for my 
father years ago, and knew him well. Of course, he 
was surprised to learn that we had passed through so 
many troubles, and yet rejoi<;:ed that at last everything 
is turning out so fortunately for us," said Prudence to 
Mr. Lorgan. 

" And I*d be willing to bet a fip-penny bit they 
were talking about something else," whispered Aunt 
Betsey to Ned. '* Prudence, I really think we ihould 
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be going now, unless you have concluded not to re- 
turn with us to-day," said Aunt Betsey, with that 
charmingly vigorous expression of hers, which again 
brought the warm blood to the face of Prudence, and 
quickened her footsteps toward the door, but she did 
not leave until Mr. Lester had taken her hand to bid 
her good-bye, and told her he would certainly visit her 
at her home the next day. Prudence remonstrated 
feebly, but it seemed to make no impression upon Mr. 
Lester, who replied : 

" You may expect me about two o'clock to-morrow, 
Prudence." 

When Ned and his companions reached home that 
afternoon, they found Marian and her mother waiting 
anxiously to learn the result of their visit to Mr. Lor- 
gan. 

When Ned danced around Marian and told her that 
the money in Mr.- Lorgan*s possession amounted to 
one hundred and twenty- five thousand dollars, she 
would not believe him until Aunt Betsey had corrobo- 
rated his story, which that lady did upon the spot. 

Mrs. Riverson — gentle soul — declared that they were 
receiving much more than tl^ey deserved ; that while 
so many unfortunate mortals lived about her, she was 
not sure that she could enjoy the wealth, that the kind- 
ness of her poor old father-in-law had provided for 
them, years after his death. 

'^God grant that the dear old man may be able 
to recognise my gratitude at thii memeat. Who 
knowi ? " laid iht loftl/i 
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No thought of the troubles they had just escaped, 
or the hours of anxiety not to say anguish, that had 
disturbed their sleep on account of financial stress, 
had ever caused her to reproach Colonel Riverson for 
one moment. 

And when Ned, continuing his recital of the day's 
experiences, related the meeting between Aurit Pru- 
dence and Mr. Lester, the dear lady expressed the 
greatest pleasure. 

**0h. Prudence! I am so glad for your sake. I 
always liked Richard so well. I am afraid you did 
him a great wrong when you sent him away that even- 
ing. How does he look? and did he ever marry?" 
asked Mrs. Riverson. 

Prudence was quite averse to conversing about 
Mr. Lester, but she did finally answer : 

** He is more than twenty years older, Mary, and 
tells me that he never married." 

*'Yes," interrupted Aunt Betsey, ** and he will be 
here to morrow afternoon to talk over old times with 
Prudence, and she really tried to keep him away, Mary ! 
But if I am any judge — and I think I am, she can't 
prevent him from demanding a full explanation, even 
at this late day." 

" Betsey Claybank ! will you let me and my affairs 
'alone a little while ? " asked Prudence. 

*' No I won't, just yet ; for a woman who has been 
guilty of as much nonsense as you have for the last 
twenty-five years, and who tried her best to have this 
dear girl follow in her footsteps, ought to be worried 
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for several weeks yet ; I believe in punishment in this 
world, Prudence, and Tarn going to see to it that you 
get your proper share. When I think you have been 
punished enough,*^ I'll stop." 

But Prudfence now thought discretion the better 
part of valor for her, and so she left the room, while 
Aunt Betsey resumed : 

"Do you see that, Mary? Prudence runs away! 
She never did such a thing as that in the last twenty- 
five years, and you know what it means as well as I 
do. Well, I can't say that t have any serious objec- 
tions, but I won't give in to her yet awhile." 

Doctor Ransom drove over the hills to see Marian 
that evening, as well as to learn the result of their 
visit to Mr. Lorgan. He always received a very cor- 
dial welcome now, and even Aunt Prudence insisted 
upon shaking his hand with great warmth, before she 
told him about their interview with Mr. Lorgan, and 
detailed to him the account of her father's visit to his 
bank in 1840. The Doctor thought the sum he had 
been instrumental in finding, was large enough to 
make them all comfortable and happy ; but when he 
heard of the additional amount in Mr. Lorgan's hands, 
he thought it was too much for his peace of mind ; 
it contrasted so uncomfortably with his own scant 
accumulations.. He expressed some such feeling to 
Marian shortly after, when with much spirit she 
replied : 

" Indeed, I shall be angry, Sydney, if you ever suggest 
guch an unjust comparison again. You seem to for- 
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get how much you have had to do with this good for- 
tune, and how willing and able you were to help us in 
our financial extremity. The man to whom I give my 
hand, will always be my equal in everything. I think 
1 shall value this wealth more for what it will enable 
me to do for you, than for any other reason ; next at 
least, to the ability to add to the comfort of my dear 
mother, now that her health is failing." 

** My darling," returned Doctor Ransom earnestly. 
" I could hold up my head proudly enough, when I 
thought the world was against me ; and when I could 
see no prospect of my love for you being return^. 
But since you have assured me of that and in addition, 
I find you ready to pour riches into my lap — when 
your pure, warm heart alone, is far more than I de 
serve — I feel humbled, nay almost sad, when I think 
of the thousands who can have no such happiness.*' 

" But my husband must overcome such self-depre- 
ciation as that,** answered Marian. "You should 
remember the Riverson pride, my dear,*' she said with 
a smile. "^-^ - 

" Ah ! now you are thinking of Aunt Prudence, Ma- 
rian. She has so long prided herself upon thai ! Will 
she still allow that to stand between her and happi- 
ness ? *' asked her lover. 

" No, Sydney, I do not believe she will. And it in- 
creases my own happiness to think* so. Aunt Pru- 
dence has changed very much since her return from 
the city. Even Aunt Betsey is sure of it, and is 
olmoit cru«l tg h«r in cgniequencc/' laid MArian. 
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The next day Mr. Lester called to see Prudence. 
Mrs. Riverson was very glad to see him, and expressed 
her pleasure, as well as her opinion that he looked 
very natural, only a little older. 

"As for this young lady," said Mr. Lester, "I 
never had the pleasure of her acquaintance before. 
I hope we shall become good friends," he said, smil- 
ingly. 

Aunt Prudence was blushing and acting strangely 
for l^er. First, she would go into the dining-room to 
look for Ned, though what she wanted of that grace- 
less young man, was not very clear to her. Then she 
would run to the window, to see whether it was their 
cow that happened to be passing the house. But in a 
short time Mr. Lester found that they were alone to- 
gether, owing to the tact of the otlier members of the 
family. 

" Now, Prudence," he began, ** you know I prom- 
ised to tell you what I have been doing all these years. 
The fact is, that after you sent me from you so 
cruelly — " and at these words Prudence looked guilt- 
ily at her companion. But whatever happened in the 
little old-fashioned sitting-ropm of the Riverson home- 
stead, no one ever knew, and only a few last words 
escaped to the ears of the household, through the 
door which mischief-making Ned had slyly opened an 
> inch or two. "Providence or fate has brought us to- 
gether," Mr. Lester was heard to say, softly, "and don't 
you see that the only proper atonement you can make for 
your folly is to become my wife, Prudence ? I itill love 
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you, and with a more manly love than ever. What 
you have learned by suffering and experience, you can 
never forget ; do not turn me away again. I am 
alone in the world, Prudence, and I need you. Will 
you not consent at last. Prudence ? " 

How could Prudence Riverson hesitate much longer, 
after all her bitter trials ? No, she felt that she could 
not put this happiness out of her life again, no matter 
what Aunt Betsey apd the rest of the family might 
say ! So she answered : " I will try to repay you 
for your great love, Richard. I acknowledge my sin, 
and that I never ceased to love you ! " 

" Thank God for that, Prudence ; now let no shadow 
come between u^ again ! *' said he, as he clasped her 
in his arms with a loving embrace. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



READJUSTMENTS. 




HE series of remarkable disclosures that meant 
so much to the family of Colonel Riverson, 
succeeded each other with such rapidity, 
that the good people of Roxborough, Manayunk and 
Germantown, could scarcely talk of anything else for 
the following fortnight. The most wonderful of all was 
of course the first in the series, viz.: that of Marian's 
somnambulistic visit to her grandfather's secret hiding 
place for his gold, under the watchful supervision of 
the young physician, who had already won her heart 
apd the promise of her hand. This had in turn re- 
vealed the existence of the greater fortune held in 
trust for them by the great banking house of Trexel, 
Lprgan & Co., " and,'* said Doctor Monroe, who loved 
to talk of these events to every one he met, ** as if there 
were not enough to convince them that the Lord was 
upon their side ; while in the city to see about the 
money with Trexel, Lorgan & Co., Miss Prudence 
meets the man she discarded in her pride twenty-five 
years before, and they have made it up, and will be 
married in a few months, it is said. I am not a very 
old man, he continued, "but I never saw the like 
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before in my life. And to think that Doctor Ransom, 
who, by the way, is a fine young physician, though 
somewhat prejudiced against the only God given law 
of the healing art, wins the heart of Marian Riverson, 
and gains wealth and happiness thereby ; when only 
a short time beJFore, every one supposed that the only 
path that could lead her to wealth, must be through a 
marriage into the Howard family. 

" And where is the wealth of the Howard's now ? 
going so fast that it is already questionable whether 
the old man will be able to keep the fine home he has 
lived in so long ; as he never cared for any one but 
himself in the days of his prosperity, who will do him 
honor after his riches have taken wings and have flown 
away? And Albert, did you say, my, oh my! 
only last week I stopped his horse and helped him into 
his buggy, and then drove him home, because he was 
too drunk to get into it without assistance. The dis- 
tress of his proud old mother really made my heart 
bleed, as she thanked me in her dignified manner, for 
my kindness to her wayward boy. 

"This only illustrates the ups and downs of our 
American life, and the fortunate thing about it is the 
great number of instances in these upheavals, where 
the most worthy come to the surface, as in this case." 

With these remarks, the good Doctor visited his 
next patient, to make similar observations to him. 

When the good Deacon McCallum had related all 
these events to his dear pastor and his wife, the very 
next Tuesday evening, the doings of Providence could 
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be plainly discerned in all these events by that worthy 
clergyman. But when his g6od wife asked whether, 
in case Marian had never found the vauH in her sleep 
and Mr. Lorgan had never recovered the instructions 
the old Colonel had left with him, he would have been 
as willing to believe that the hand of the Lord was in 
it ? he would not condescend to answer her. There 
were some questions that this lady often asked her 
husband, partly from a spirit of mischief, and partly 
from a desire for more light; that Mr. Butler believed 
were beneath the dignity of a minister of the gospel to 
notice. This was the manner of his reproof to his 
helpmate, and such it was upon this occasion. 

Then the Deacon admitted to his pastor, in confi- 
dence, that the ghost he had seen several years before, 
must have been Miss Marian Riverson, judging from 
these late developments 

Ned Riverson now thought of his dear old friend. 
Professor Carl, who could not come to him just then, 
because he was laid up with rheumatism. Ned found 
him in his room with the offending foot upon a chair, 
while Keno was by his side, looking with intelligent 
eyes into those of his loved master and friend, as if he 
would divine his every wish, and try to obey it. Upon 
a stand by his side was his violin, and within reach a 
comet stood upon the floor ; while his birds in the 
large cages, occupying one side of the room, were 
merrily hopping and skipping from perch to perch, 
happy, perhaps, because their kind master had not left 
them for more than a week. 
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" Ah, Ned, my dear boy, I am so glad to see you. 
How long it has been since I have seen you ! I can't 
get up now, but take a seat, you dear fellow. Do you 
know I want to come to one of your rehearsals, as 
soon as I can get on my feet again." 
. ** Well, you will receive a royal welcome whenever 
you do. Professor Carl. If it were not for you, I could 
not enjoy the great pleasure I now experience every 
time I lead my orchestra," said Ned. 

** Ah ! I was not the cause my boy. You had it 
here," tapping his head and his heart significantly ; 
and accompanying it with the gestures, that no one but 
a German can employ effectively. " It was not in the 
power of any one to put out the fire. It would burn ! 
But it makes my old heart sad, to see all "my pupils go 
away from me, leaving me again to my birds, my mu- 
sic, and Keno " — looking at the latter with tears in his 
eyes, to which that intelligent quadruped responded 
by jumping into his master's lap and barking his un- 
dying devotion. *^ But what are all these stories I 
have heard about your sister, and the wealth you have 
found, my boy ? " asked his friend. 

**That is just what I wanted to tell you about," 
said Ned, who thereupon, seated by the side of Pro- 
fessor Carl, related all these events as they had hap- 
pened, and last but not least, came the statement, that 
nearly one hundred and forty thousand dollars would 
be divided between them." 

" Gott im Himmel ! " exclaimed the musician, his 
surprise throwing him back to his mother tongue once 
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more, before he could check himself. * * Gracious me," 
he resumed, " what will you do with so much money ?" 

" Oh, there won't be any trouble about that part of 
it, Professor," said Ned. " We can do ever so many 
things for music now, that we could never accomplish 
without money. And when you get old, my dear 
friend, you shall come and live with me. Then wo 
will have music fit for angels to hear, and to our hearts 
content. So cheer up, you will soon be well again, 
and there is much to live for.'* 

At this the tears came in earnest from the eyes of 
the warm hearted musician, as he grasped Ned's hand 
in parting and said : 

" Yes, with this mysterious something within me, 
that fills me with happiness all over when I hear or 
play beautiful music, why should I not live? If I 
could not have it, I would have died long ago. My 
happiness, my world, is in my music and my scholars, 
and when they leave me, how I shall suffer ! I will 
come to you as soon as I can walk again." 

Ned went home with a lighter heart, thinking over 
all kinds of plans in relation to music, that his share 
of the fortune would enable him to carry out, and in 
each plan that presented itself, Professor Carl Rother 
occupied a very prominent position. 

During Ned's absence from home that day, Mrs. 
Jackson had driven over in her Dearborn wagon, to 
see her old friends, and to congratulate them upon 
their good fortune. 

** Bless your heart, Mrs. Riverson," she exclaimed. 
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** the good news has helped you amazin*. You don't 
look a day older nor when you was holding that 
blessed girl there, a baby in your arms. And what 
stories these are as I've heard the last few days ! I'm 
dreadful proud, ma'am, that I had a little hand in the 
business, as I often said to Doctor Ransom, when he 
was stoppin' at our house. I guess you know all about 
that now, Marian ? Just let me tell you; my dear, that 
Doctor Ransom 's as good as they make 'em, if he is old 
Tom Ransom's son. Though I've several times said 
to Jackson, says I, Rube, if he is old Tom's son, 
I'll have to give in. But I won't believe it, unless I 
get a chance to examine evidence. I prefer, says 
I to Jackson, to look at it that way, and says he, that's 
my ticket too. It makes me feel more reconciled with 
natur' to believe that he got mixed up with some other 
woman's baby, when he was in his mother's arms, 
ma'am, and so I suppose I shall look at it to the end 
of my days, but begging your pardon, Marian, my 
dear, for saying it in your presence." 

" Oh, that's only a trifle to take from you, Mrs. 
Jackson, who have loved us so long and have been so 
kind to us. I am sure I do not care whose son he is, 
since I know him as well as I do. The man who is 
able to rise above his family and leave them behind 
him, and yet without neglecting them, or becoming 
ashamed of them, has done something he may well be 
proud of ; and it will help every one a little/* said 
Marian, with pardonable pride. 

Then Mrs. Jackson left them, not, however, before 
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she told Marian and Aunt Betsey for the twentieth 
time, that Mrs. Riverson must not be allowed to do 
anything at all. 

It was obvious, from his will, that the old Colonel 
did not intend to have the old home owned by any 
one but a Riverson, and his wishes have been re- 
spected to this day. The necessary legal steps were 
taken by the family with reference to the will, and the 
money in the hands of -Trexel, Lorgan & Co. But 
this was not attended to by Mr. Grace, although he 
had very kindly offered his services to the family 
during a congratulatory call he made upon them. He 
was apparently unconscious that he had ever given 
them the least cause for offense, and as he left ilie 
house upon that occasion, he bore with him ai he 
walked up the hill, a lively consciousness of the 
purity of his motives. It pained him exceedii»gly 
to perceive that his advice was not sought in the 
management of such a sum of money, and it was a long 
time before his pastor ascertained why Mr. Grace 
had spoken with such unusual fervor at the next 
weekly prayer meeting 

The attention that Doctor Ransom's heart prompted 
him to give to Marian and her family, together with 
his usual busy life among the suffering, fully occupied 
his time from morning until night. His advice was 
needed at every step in the various changes taking 
place in the affairs of the Riverson family, and neither 
Mrs. Riverson nor Aunt Prudence, seemed willing to 
proceed with any business until Sydney had been con- 
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suited, and had given his approval. But with all 
these things crowding upon him and demanding his 
time, Doctor Ransom did not forget his promise to his 
friend, Professor Ronaldson, who had taken such an 
interest in Marian's case, and whose advice had 
yielded such a rich harvest to her, as well as to the 
man she loved. As the Doctor's time was so thor- 
oughly taken up during the day, he went to the city 
the first evening he could get a>Vay, after the de- 
nouement resulting from his execution of the Profes- 
sor's plan. 

As the newspapers had obtained many particulars of 
these strange occurrences, Professor Ronaldson first 
learned of the success of his plan through their col- 
umns But there yet remained so many particulars 
that Doctor Ransom could alone give him, that he 
awaited his arrival with no little interest. When 
upon this evening Doctor Ransom's card was sent up 
to him, followed in a moment by that gentleman, the 
professor thus greeted him : 

*• Ah ! Ransom, my dear fellow, our little device 
worked exceedingly well, did it not ? But notwith- 
standing the account of it already before the public, 
I am most anxious to hear your story." 

Then Doctor Ransom related to his friend all his 
adventures upon that memorable fifth night of his 
watch, not omitting the least incident that he could 
recall, for fear of marring the completeness of the 
history upon which he desired the professor's opinion. 
At the conclusion of the doctor's story, interrupted 
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occasionally by a query of his friend, for fear a point 
might be overlooked, the professor said : 

" This is the most extraordinary case that has ever 
happened — in any sense, under my personal obser- 
vation. It is very interesting to me, from a profes- 
sional point of view, and also in a friendly way, to 
see you so successfully securing a fortune for your 
promised wife and her family, when, as things looked, 
there was great danger that it never would have been 
found. After you are married, my dear fellow, you 
can say, with truth, that you have a very remarkable 
wife." 

Professor Ronaldson then sat a few moments as if in 
profound meditation ; then he turned to Sydney and 
said : 

** Do you know. Doctor Ransom, thit this case 
seems to conlirm Or,' at least, would render probable, 
some new views about inherited trai«ts that I have 
been entertaining for several years ? I will admit that 
they are a little startling, and for this reason I have 
not, as yet, dared to give them publicity." 

** That is a singular coincidence, indeed," re- 
sponded Doctor Ransom. " Pray, to what do you 
refer, Professor t " 

Upon this invitation to propound his theory, Pro- 
fessor Ronaldson took a cigar from his cas - and hand- 
ing it to Doctor Ransom, with a light, he did the same 
for himself ; then sitting face to face, the one pre- 
pared to listen, the other proceeded to formulate, to 
the best of his ability, the ideas that up to this time 
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had been floating through his brain in a very shadowy 
manner. 

*'Dr. Ransom, you know how those traits, or acts, 
that we term instinctive, both in men and animals, are 
handed down from fathers and mothers to their child- 
ren ? The animal or the human infant will perform 
certain acts when the time arrives, without having pos- 
sessed any previous experience under similar circum- 
stances. Now, how is this possible ? It seems to me 
that it can only be through the office of that faculty 
we call memory ; and by that we mean the registra- 
tion of sOme sensible interactions between the various 
parts of the brain, which in this way becomes a part 
of every individual that comes after. In no other ra- 
tional manner can we understand how these acts can 
be so correctly performed upon the very first occasion, 
that they are required. . When. you look at the sub- 
ject in this way, is it taking such an immense step to 
believe, that Colonel Riverson, filled, as he was, with 
the idea of a hiding place for his savings about the 
time his son John was begotten, had impressed upon 
the brain of that son such a memory of the locility 
of this secret vault, that it was transmitted to his 
daughter by the son ? As it was one of those memo- 
ries acquired before birth, it was the more likely to be 
covered up — overwhelmed, if you please — by those 
memories that we acquire during the period of growth 
and development, and which, ordinarily considered, 
are our only examples of memory. 

** But you might easily ask how we could account 
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for the discovery of the vault, in the case of Miss Ma- 
rian ? And I answer, that* to the somnambulistic state 
we must look for the solution of this problem ! 
While we do not yet know all about this peculiar con- 
dition, there being several allied states or gradations 
classed with it, there seem to be good reasons for 
believing, that in this state, consciousness and the 
higher faculties are suppressed or inhibited, while the 
lower, the automatic or instinctive faculties, become 
more active. You could see that she was dominated 
at this time by a memory, that must have been 
strong upon her grandfather ; for your suggestion was 
at once referred to him as its source. And this was 
associated in her brain with the inherited memory of 
the secret vault. I can explain it in no other way, 
and I am inclined to regard this as the correct so- 
lution. 

" Of course, the future may give us a better expla- 
nation, but I believe that an attempt to reason upon 
such data as we have, is more profitable than to fold 
our hands, and assign the phenomena to the unknow- 
able,*' said the professor, in conclusion, as he carefully 
knocked the ashes from his cigar. 

"I am intensely interested in the whole question," 
said Doctor Ransom, in reply. Soon after the termin- 
ation of this conversation, Do( tor Ransom thanked 
his friend for his assistance and his interest in the 
case, and then bid him good-night. ..... 

At last, after his early boyhood had been sur- 
rounded with little else than the bitter contentions of 
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his father and mother, because of the imprudence and 
shif tlessncss of the former, and with very little to make 
life pleasant to him, the boy had developed into a man. 
Incited to greater things by the daughter of the man 
for whom he began to work as an eager, badly-dressed, 
frizzly-headed boy, he had now gone far beyond his 
loftiest ambition, in the days when he swept out the 
old mill ; and he was at last to marry the girl to whom 
he owed so much, and whom he had hitherto 
worshiped as a God, from an immeasurable dis- 
tance. This marriage was also at hand. It would 
take place in the old house where Marian had been 
born, and her father before her. It had been well 
furnished throughout, under the personal supervision 
of Mr. Lester, who was to make it his future home. 
Many were the guests present upon that happy occa- 
sion, the house being filled to overflowing. As a con- 
sequence, the old mill and the road between it and the 
house, aided to relieve the incompetency of the house 
to contain the guests, for nearly all of them must visit 
the mill and the secret vault in its cellar, and view 
with their own eyes, the plank bridge that Marian 
crossed during her celebrated midnight walk. Some 
of the ladies essayed to imitate this wonderful feat of 
the bride, but they usually desisted after one or two 
steps and several screams. 

Ned Riverson with his whole orchestra, was present 
to honor the occasion, and to promote by the aid of 
beautiful music, the festivities of such an auspicious 
event, and Professor Carl Rother received so much 
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attention, that he declared he never spent a happier 
evening in his life. 

After the Reverend Mr. Butler had, in a solemn 
voice, pronounced the words that made Sydney Ran- 
som and Marian Riverson man and wife, congratula- 
tions and good wishes came to them rapidly and with 
sincere feeling. Before this part of the festivities had 
been completed, the clergyman again took a position 
at the end of the parlor, as if he was expecting to per- 
form another ceremony of this character This action 
of the clergyman was sufficient to excite the curiosity 
of the assembled guests, nor did they have long to 
wait, for very soon Richard Lester and Prudence Riv- 
erson entered the room arm in arm, and advanced to 
the position occupied by the minister. Then it was 
that a hush ran through the crowded rooms, and every 
one pressed forward to see Prudence Riverson pass 
through this trying ordeal. When at last they saw 
that she was no longer the old maid they had supposed 
she would remain until the day of her death, the con- 
gratulations were resumed with the double earnestness 
that the peculiar occasion demanded. 

As Mrs. Riverson was not so well as usual this even- 
ing, she had been assigned to an easy chair by her 
son-in-law, who affectionately ordered her to remain 
in it during the evening. With her sweetest smiles 
she told her friends how the Doctor was already be- 
ginning to lord it over her, and should it continue, 
that it would not be long before she would be wheeled 
around in a chair. 
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Doctor Ransom furnished, ready for their reception 
the day after their marriage, the large and comfortable 
house his wife had purchased for their joint use in 
Manayunk, and thither they moved, accompanied by 
Mrs. Riverson, the day following the wedding, when 
the amiable invalid was given the best room in the 
house. Here, attended by her loving daughter and 
her husband, who had loved that gentle lady from the 
day he first entered the mill of John Riverson, this 
loving mother passed many happy years. 

The last that was heard of Ned Riverson, he was 
busily engaged with Professor Carl, in an attempt to 
establish a musical school for the poor. 

Mrs. Richard Lester, a year or two after her mar- 
riage, would scarcely have been recognized as the Pru- 
dence Riverson of the olden times. Where her fea- 
tures had formerly been angular in outline, they were 
now round and full. In brief, her face had become 
plump and rosy, and represented by its smiles, the 
joy and happiness within. This much will the satis- 
faction of a yearning and suffering heart do for the ex- 
ternal form and features of the body. 

No one knew better than Mr. Lester how the old 
mill ought to be managed, and if he could only put 
on an apron three or four times a year, and then lay 
himself across one of the stones and pick it patiently 
until it was fit to grind the wheat into beautiful flour, 
it would, he declared, act upon him as the fountain 
of perpetual youth. 

When, in the course of time, it became necessary to 
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think of some motherly old body to perform the kind 
offices that Mrs. Jackson had so long followed as a 
profession, there was no hesitation upon the part of 
the old toll-gate keeper's wife, when she gave voice 
to her decision in her characteristic fashion : 

" Of course, I'll go. I'd a most break my head for 
any of that family ; and, after all, what's a record ? 
Many a man has broken his badly, and I'll do the 
same. 'Taint no more harm in a woman than a man. 
But if it could a stopped right at the even three hun- 
dred, I would have liked- it." 

In this way the kind old woman settled the ques- 
tion with herself, and before it came to be agitated 
again in that household, Mrs. Jackson had been 
gathered to the home of her ancestors. 

.The good Deacon McCallum has long ceased to 
gather up the cotton as it was rolled off in snowy 
sheets from the cylinders of his mill. His tongue is 
silent now, unless it has been loosed again in one of 
those happy mansions above, where he so confidently 
expected to spend a never ending eternity. v 

Poor, shiftless Tom Ransom, still adhering to his 
great purpose of removing to the West, where a man 
could have room to develop, had persistently saved 
the money he obtained from Albert Howard to be 
used in this enterprise. Waiting until Mr. Butler got 
settled in his new home in Illinois — whither he went 
in 1855 to carry the Glad Tidings to the residents of 
her boundless prairies — the poor man was taken ill, and 
died a few days after, only disclosing, upon his dying 
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bed, to his weary wife, the fact that he possessed this 
money, that he had horded so miserly to promote the 
one great object of his life. Alas ! only one more 
instance of a man fainting by the way, and dying in 
sight of the promised land. 

Did Aunt Betsey Claybank continue to wield her 
tongue as vigorously as ever in the cause of practical 
good sense, and persist in her opposition to all that 
was matrimonial ? That is what one would naturally 
expect of her, not being wont to change her opinions 
with the wind , but^ the latest information from this 
energetic maiden lady was the least bit suspicious. It 
was asserted by some, that whenever Mr. Trotter drove 
his stage past Aunt Betsey's house, a year or two later 
than the events above narrated, you were certain to 
see her upon the front porch, waving Mr. Trotter a 
good-morning with her sunniest smile. The same 
persons also declared, that upon more than one occa- 
sion, when they had witnessed this kindly interchange 
of courtesies, there had been a heightened color upon 
Betsey Claybank's plump cheeks. Nor did these 
grave suspicions rest here. Mr. Trotter was a very 
companionable man to those who could appreciate 
his versatile talents. To all others he was dignified 
and reticent. To some of the former he had been 
known to observe, in a moment of supreme confidence 
on his part, that: 

** Young women are too foolish now-a-days for any- 
thing ; and for such I haven't any use. But for good 
sound horse sense, however, and that's not to be 
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sneezed at, let me tell you, just take a woman that has 
outgrown all the nonsense of youth, and who is still 
young enough to help a man, rather than be a drag 
upon him ! And let me add that I have my eye on 
one at this moment, that lives up the road, and I'll 
wager her. against the best of *em along the Readipg 
Pike. And, what's more to the purpose, I know how 
the land lays in that direction," concluding his re- 
marks with a sly wink of his right eye, that meant vol- 
umes to his two confidential friends. 

As for Doctor Sydney Ransom and^ his charming 
wife, they are still living in Manayunk, dear reader, 
surrounded by their three children, now rapidly 
approaching manhood and womanhood. The friend- 
ship commenced in the heyday of Doctor Ranspm's 
youthful love, for the warm-hearted representa- 
tive of the new school of medicine, who began 
to practice several years before him, has never been 
dimmed by any professional rivalry or jealousy, during 
all these years. More than once when circumstances 
seemed to conspire agains* Doctor Monroe in his pro- 
fessional career, did Doctor Ransom's powerful voice 
call a halt in the persecution, and demand and secure 
for this man, as his friend, the same fair-play and judg- 
ment that would have been accorded him. 

Honored and beloved as Doctor Ransom and his 
dear wife are, they both insist with their native mod- 
esty, that the blessings they have received far outweigh, 
in their opinion, anything they may ever nave de- 
served. Although you may never be able to find them, 
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gentle reader, because you do not possess the key X/6r 
their identity, there they still live, happy in the con- 
sciousness of duty performed, and never thinking of the 
eccentric old grandfather, but with love and veneration. 
And strange to say, since that eventful night, Marian 
Riverson that was, has never been known to walk in 
her sleep. 



THE END. 
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